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PREDISPOSITIONS TOWARD POLITICAL CONTENTION 


Lester W. MILBRATH 
Northwestern University 


OST STUDENTS OF POLITICS must have asked themselves at one 

time or another why individuals differ so greatly in the extent and 

variety of their participation in political activities. Political observers 
are struck by the extreme lack of concern for politics exhibited by most American 
citizens. On the other hand, they also observe that a certain small percentage of 
citizens take their politics very seriously and will expend great amounts of time 
and money promoting their political cause. 

It is germane, then, to inquire: Why do some citizens have a strong predis- 
position toward political contention while others do not? It is important to inquire 
further: Is political participation all of one kind (a unidimensional characteristic), 
or are some citizens inclined to participate in particular ways while other citizens 
are inclined to participate in different ways? If the answer to the latter question 
is that people are inclined toward special kinds of participation, then it is neces- 
sary to inquire: What kinds of factors predispose a person toward specific types 
of political activity? 

One of the reasons we do not have clear-cut answers to these questions is 
that most studies of participation to date have not probed the details of political 
activity, nor have they sought the correlates of specific varieties of activity. The 
purpose of this paper is to indicate how it might be possible to obtain clear answers 
to these questions, and to present some data which suggest what some of the 
answers might be. 

The writer’s perspective on these questions and the data to be presented 
derive from a recently completed study of monetary contributors and noncontri- 
butors to political parties in North Carolina. In pursuit of a fairly complete 
political profile on the respondents, each was asked about his experiences in ten 
different kinds of political participation in addition to contributing. The open- 
ended questions were followed by probes to determine the extent and direction 
of participation. A fundamental finding of the study was that involvement in 
politics is a very high correlate of political contributing.” 


*Lester W. Milbrath, “The Motivations and Characteristics of Political Contributors: North 
Carolina General Election 1952” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of North Carolina, 1956). 
* The sample for this study consisted of 98 contributors selected randomly from the official lists 
of contributors filed by both political parties with the North Carolina Secretary of State. 
The sample was stratified two ways so as to include equal numbers of high ($100 or above) 
and low contributors, and Republican and Democratic contributors. Fifty-two noncon- 
tributors, selected randomly from the residential neighborhoods of contributors (thus 
partially controlling socio-economic status, which affects ability to contribute, but allowing 
other variables to run free), were also interviewed. The small size of the sample limits the 
definitiveness of certain generalizations because one may find too few cases in a cell to 
carry out a statistical test, On the other hand, the small size of the sample is overcome 
in part by the large number of politically active people in it. About 65 of the 150 people 
in this sample were quite involved in politics, thus enabling cross-tabulations of participa- 
tion variables that would not be possible with a small random sample of the general 
population. The sample is not intended to be representative of the general population of 
North Carolina; therefore, the data drawn from it do not show the incidence of certain 
characteristics in the North Carolina population. For the relationships discussed in this 
paper one need only inquire if the sample provided the full range of variation to be found 
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This returns us to the question posed earlier: Is political participation a 
unidimensional characteristic? Scalogram analysis was applied to the participa- 
tion data in order to determine if this was true for the North Carolina sample.‘ 
The hypothesis of scalability proved acceptable. There is very good evidence that 
once a person becomes partially involved in politics, he is likely to become exten- 
sively involved. On the other hand, some data will be presented later in this 
paper that will show that certain factors operate to induce people to participate 
more heavily in particular ways rather than becoming equally involved in many 
political activities. This seems to be especially true of people who are just enter- 
ing the political arena. 

The political participation scale (PPS) developed in this study enables one 
to perceive depth of involvement in politics more adequately than is possible 
through mere addition of “yes” responses. A person who is highly involved has 
not only done more things, but also different kinds of things (e.g., holding public 
or party office) than a person who is minimally involved. Experience with the 
PPS suggests that there are three fundamental types of citizens in terms of their 
relationship to the political process. There is a striking homogeneity of orienta- 
tion toward political action among the people who fall into each group even 
though the type descriptions which follow are ideal types and do not completely 
characterize any given individual. 

American political contests are analogous in many ways to ancient contests 
where a few gladiators battled in the arena for the amusement of the spectators 
in the stands. Most of the spectators did not desire to enter the arena themselves 
and join in the fighting but they were delighted to watch the furious battle be- 
tween the gladiators. Sometimes the vote of the spectators determined the life 
or death of one of the gladiators. 

In American politics only the political “gladiators,” the people who rank 
high on the PPS, become seriously involved in political contention. They put 
on the political show for the rest of the population. Gladiators attend party meet- 
ings, assist in campaigns and contribute money to support them, attend caucuses, 
solicit funds from others, run for and administer public offices, and hold party 
offices, Many venture fame and fortune in combat with their political opponents. 

on any given dimension, and whether there was any bias, relative to that dimension, in- 

volved in the selection of the respondents. The writer is confident that the sample provides 
unbiased information on the variables considered in this paper. 


The ten kinds of political participation were ranked by scalogram analysis in this order from the 
most frequently participated in to the least participated in: (1) regular voter; (2) talking or 
writing to a politician; (3) attendance at party meetings; (4) giving time to campaign; 
(5) being active in a party; (6) attendance at caucuses; (7) consultation on policy; (8) 
solicitation of political funds; (9) holding public office; (10) holding party position. For 
procedure see Louis Guttman, “The Basis of Scalogram Analysis,”” Measurement and P» 
diction (Vol. IV of Studies in Social Psychology in World War II, Samuel Stouffer er al 
4 vols.; Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950), pp. 60-90. The political particip 
scale obtained by these techniques has a coefficient of reproducibility of .942, which 
well above the minimum of .90 set by Guttman for acceptance of the hypothesis of scal- 
ability. This finding means there is about 6 per cent error in describing the total political 
activity of the respondents by a single score. The scale also meets Jackson’s criterion for 
scalability with a plus percentage ratio of .7359. Jackson’s PPR accounts for the artificial 
scalability that might arise from extreme marginal frequencies. He suggests a minimum 
PPR of .70 if one accepts the hypothesis of scalability. For details see A, Campbell, G. 
Gurin, and W. Miller, The Voter Decides (Evanston: Row, Peterson, 1954), p. 189. 
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Gladiators include candidates and their group of active supporters who make up 
the fighting political party. 

The political “spectators” may identify with one side or the other. They may 
extend their observation to the point of attending a party meeting or sending 
messages of encouragement or disapproval to the gladiators. Yet they tend to look 
upon the political process with detachment. Most spectators would not consider 
joining the fray themselves. They do not believe it is their duty to participate in 
political contention; that is the job of the gladiator (politician). They have ful- 
filled their duty when they have observed the fight carefully and then cast their 
votes for the side they piefer to win. 

The political “apathetics” do not even come to the arena to watch the 
show. They usually ignore political news; they do not discuss politics with their 
family and friends; they take no part in civic activities; they are completely in- 
different toward elections; and, of course, they do not vote. To all intents and 
purposes they are not even members of the citizenry. 

Most studies of political participation provide evidence to support the typol- 
ogy set forth above.* These studies indicate that approximately one-third of the 
adult population are political apathetics; approximately 5 per cent are political 
gladiators; and the rest of the population, about 60 to 65 per cent, are political 
spectators. 

The gladiators must come from somewhere; why is it that some citizens are 
strongly predisposed toward political contention while the great majority of 
citizens not only decline that role, but even tend to think there is some virtue in 
staying clear of politics? The numerous factors predisposing people toward pollit- 
ical contention can be classified into socio-economic and personality categories. 

There is a considerable amount of reliable data showing the socio-economic 
factors that tend to predispose people toward political action. Most of the studies 
cited above® show that a predisposition toward gladiatorial activity increases with 
rise in socio-economic status (SES). Gladiators generally have larger incomes, 
are better educated, are more involved in group activity, have higher-level oc- 
cupations, etc., than the general population. In other words the environment of 
the higher SES levels encourages people to become active in politics. 

Certain socio-economic positions, like manager of a corporation, are closely 
related to politics; and the role a person in such a position plays draws him into 


‘The studies do not discuss political participation in precisely these terms but they report the 
approximate percentages given here for people who are politically apathetic, who are 
spectators, and who are deeply involved in politics. See, for example, Campbell, Gurin, and 
Miller, op. cit., p. 30; B. Berelson, P. Lazarsfeld, and W. McPhee, Voting: A Study of 
Opinion Formation in a Presidential Election (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 1954), 
pp. 32-33; J. L. Woodward and E. Roper, “Political Activity of American Citizens,” 
American Political Science Review, XLIV (December, 1950), pp. 872-85. P. Lazarsfeld, 
B. Berelson, and H. Gaudet, The People’s Choice (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1948), chap. V; G. Connelly and H! Field, “The Non-Voter— Who He Is, What He 
Thinks,” Public Opinion Quarterly, VIII (Summer, 1944), pp. 175-87. J. M. Foskett, 
“Social Structure and Social Participation,” American Sociological Review, XX (August, 
1955), pp. 431-38. R. Agger and V. Ostrum, “Political Participation in a Small Community,” 
in Political Behavior, ed. Eulau, Eldersveld, and Janowitz (Glencoe: Free Press, 1956), 
pp. 138-48. 

* Ibid. 
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politics. People in the higher SES levels tend to believe that they have a con- 
siderable stake in political or governmental decisions. Furthermore, they have 
the educational training, and often the requisite freedom of working hours needed, 
to facilitate their entry into the political fray. People in the higher SES levels also 
have more experience in group activity and many are skilled in group relationships. 
Skill.in working with people often is essential to doing a good job in a high-level 
occupation: this same skill is also a very useful talent in political activity. Even 
a person who is not particularly skilled in social relationships will tend to be 
drawn into politics if he lives in a family or among a reference group that is active 
in political battle. Thus, there are a multitude of ways that the high SES environ- 
ment predisposes people toward political contention. 

As significant as SES is in bringing people into the arena, it does not tell the 
whole story. The majority of even the high SES people do not become gladiators. 
On the other hand, one finds a certain percentage of gladiators on all SES levels. 
One will often find two individuals coming from the same community, with 
approximately the same background, having the same circle of friends, engaged 
in similar occupations, making about the same income, having a similar education, 
and belonging to the same kinds of groups; yet, one will be very active in politics 
while the other will refuse to become politically involved. Influences other than 
those derived from strictly socio-economic factors must be operating to produce 
such a difference. The suggestion is that certain people have a personality which 
is predisposed toward political contention while others are conditioned to avoid it. 

Some people greatly enjoy being challenged in political battles; some need 
to fulfill ambitions to dominate or lead; some enjoy the constant interaction with 
people that politics provides; some relish the prestige and sense of drama associated 
with being close to the centers of political decisions; some derive satisfaction from 
wielding power and manipulating other people; and some have a great need to 
reform people, society, or institutions. These are but samples of the personality 
drives that could incline a person toward political contention. 

It is useful in present-day research to distinguish socio-economic and person- 
ality predisposing factors, although one must admit that the distinction is artificial 
since both kinds of predisposing factors reside in the person and, therefore, in a 
sense, are his “personality.” It is only to the extent that SES factors affect or be- 
come a part of someone’s personality that they become predisposing toward cer- 
tain behaviors. The distinction is generally made between SES factors and per- 
sonality factors because the conventional measures of SES (income, education, 
occupation, etc.) are not accurate measures of personality and therefore do not 
accurately show predispositions; meanwhile, comprehensive and reliable person- 
ality-measuring tools, that can be used in field situations, have not been developed. 

Personality factors and SES factors are so closely related that it is difficult to 
demonstrate the point that measurement of one is not adequate measurement of 
the other. A cross-tabulation between a personality variable and a particular 
political behavior does not demonstrate clearly whether the obtained relationship 
results from the effects of the personality variable or whether it is due to SES fac- 
tors which affect both the behavior and the personality. A searching analysis, 
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then, would attempt to control for SES while measuring the relationship between 
personality and political participation. Few studies of personality and politics 
have successfully shown the operation of personality variables after controlling 
for SES. In the North Carolina study one tool was developed which shows a 
significant relationship of sociable personalities to certain types of political activi- 
ties even when SES is controlled. 


SOcIABILITY AND Po iricAL PARTICIPATION 


When a search through the literature failed to uncover any reliable person- 
ality tests that were adaptable to the field situation, the researcher decided to 
administer on an experimental basis some attitude statements, the “Efficacy,” 
“Duty,” and “F” scales used by the Survey Research Center in its study of the 
1952 election, and ten items from Gough’s California Psychological Inventory.® 
This thirty-six item test was administered at the close of the interview. The “soci- 
ability scale,” which was derived from the Gough items, was the only scale which 
proved to have a very high relationship to becoming a political gladiator. 

The “shake down” process which produced the sociability scale began with 
a pool of seventy-six items selected from various sub-scales of Gough’s CPI. The 
entire dominance scale and portions of the responsibility, flexibility, status, social 
participation, social presence, and social acceptance scales were included in the 
pool and administered to a pre-test group of professional social scientists. Ten of 
the single items, which showed the greatest difference between the group which 
had made a political contribution and the group which had never contributed 
were included in the survey. Once the survey data were collected, scalogram 
analysis was applied to these items. 

The sociability scale which resulted is composed of the following four items’ 
which were ranked in this order: (1) It is hard for me to find anything to talk 
about when I meet a new person. (2) When in a group I have trouble thinking 
of the right things to talk about. (3) I would rather not have very much respon- 
sibility for other people. (4) In a group I usually take the responsibility for 
getting people introduced. The respondent was asked to check each item true or 
false. The sociable response pattern was false, false, false, true. The coefficient of 
reproducibility was .936 and the plus percentage ratio was .808, both well above 
the suggested minimum criterion for.acceptance of the hypothesis of scalability.* 
These figures lend some confidence that the scale measures a single personality 
dimension which the writer has labeled “sociability.” 

The sociability scale measures what might be called a predisposition toward 
social interaction. It implies a feeling of ease, graciousness, and confidence in 
social situations, and a willingness to accept the responsibilities that attend ef- 
fective social relations. This scale showed a tetrachoric correlation’ of .55 with 
* Harrison G. Gough, The California Psychological Inventory (Berkeley: University of California 

Printing Department, 1951). The Copyright of the 1956 edition is owned by the Consult- 

ing Psychologists Press, Inc., Palo Alto, California. 

"A “dominance” scale formed from the remaining items proved to be an unreliable tool 

‘For a description of these metrics see note 3, supra 

*The tetrachoric correlation was used rather than the familiar Pearson product-moment 
relation because the data could not be obtained in graded quantities and could not 


} 


meet 
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respondent’s income, .70 with his education, .70 with the extent of his activity in 
groups, and .45 with his rank on the political participation scale (PPS). Experience 
with the sociability scale indicates that it is a meaningful and reliable measure.*° 

It was hypothesized that a predisposition toward social interaction was an 
important personality prerequisite leading to active participation in politics. This 
is not to say that everyone who is predisposed toward social interaction will be- 
come active in politics, but rather that it is extremely unlikely that a person who 
shuns social interaction will become involved in politics. But sociableness is also 
a high correlate of socio-economic status (SES). It is possible that a measurement 
of sociability is really only a measure of SES and that the relationship hypothe- 
sized between sociability and political participation is only a reflection of the 
relationship between SES and political participation. In order to test this possi- 
bility the political participation scale (PPS) was cross-tabulated against the 
sociability scale first for the entire sample and then again with the sample sep- 
arated into those respondents with an income of $5,000 or above and those with 
an income less than $5,000. The latter separation has the effect of holding (SES) 
constant. If a significant relationship is still obtained between the PPS and the 
sociability scale one can say with more assurance that sociability is a factor pre- 
disposing people toward political contention. 

Considering the total sample, people who ranked high on the sociability 
scale were significantly more likely to be active in politics than those who ranked 
low. This can be seen from the following fourfold tabulation: 


lou participation high participat 
low sociability.................... pene aes 48 16 
high sociability................... 33 36 


Using Yate’s correction, the chi-square of this difference is 9.1 which is significant 
at the .001 level with a one-tailed test." 

If income is held constant in new cross-runs first with people who have an 
income of $5,000 or above and then with people whose income is less than $5,000 
the results can be shown in Table I. The significance of the difference has de- 
creased in both cases. The people in the high-income group who are highly 
sociable are still significantly more likely to participate in politics than those who 
are not highly sociable. However, the level of confidence in the difference is at 
the .05 level instead of the .001 level. There is also a discernible trend in the 


the assumption of equality between units required by the Pearson r. The tetrachoric correla- 
tion makes no such assumption. It is an estimate of the Pearson r and therefore is less 
precise. For this reason confidence should be placed only in the first digit of the figure. 

” Agger reports good results using this same scale in his study of law students and politics. 
Robert Agger and Marshali Goldstein, “Law Students and Politics: The Rising Elite” 
(Mimeographed, University of North Carolina, 1957). 


" Yate’s correction for continuity should, as a general rule, be used on all fourfold tables where 
the expected frequency in any cell drops below 25, This has the effect of reducing the 
amount of each of the discrepancies between observed and expected frequencies by .5; 
in effect reducing the size of chi-square. The one-tailed test was used for these data on 
the sociability scale because the difference shown was in the hypothesized direction, there- 
fore one should be concerned with deviations on only one tail of the distribution. 
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low-income group that highly sociable people are more likely to participate in 
politics; but one cannot be confident that this difference could not have occurred 
by chance. If there had been more cases in the low-income group, it is possible 
that the type of difference shown would have been statistically significant. 


Taste I 


Tota SAMPLE 


Hicu Income * Low Income ¢ 








~ Low Participation High Participation — ~ Low Participation High Partic ipation 
I II seisetccntensrnecinntiarnonn 20 10 28 6 
High sociability —....... a 2 31 9 5 


* Chi-square is 3.3, with Yate’s correction, significant at .05 with a one-tailed test. 
t Chi-square is .9524 N.S. 


This table demonstrates rather clearly that sociability is highly correlated 
with political participation. Socio-economic factors account for a considerable 
portion but not the entirety of this relationship. The sociability factor itself, aside 
from its relationship to SES, seems to be a significant intervening variable leading 
to greater political participation. The question now arises: Is political participa- 
tion a unidimensional characteristic to the extent that sociability is correlated as 
highly with one type of participation as with another; or does this personality 
characteristic operate selectively thereby leading the sociable person into activities 
requiring interaction with other people and the non-sociable person into activities 
not necessarily involving social interaction? 

When political participation in general is broken down into several specific 
types of participation, sociability correlates more highly with certain types than 
with others. For the most part those types of participation that require inter- 
action with other people are more highly correlated with sociability than those 
that do not necessarily require interaction. It was discovered that activities like 
contacting a politician, campaigning, soliciting political funds, and being consulted 
by a political leader related significantly to sociability despite the effect of SES; 
whereas merely holding a public or party office, being active in a party, attending 
meetings or caucuses, and contributing political funds did not relate significantly 
to sociability when SES was controlled. The relationship between sociability and 
each of these types of participation will be examined in turn, in the order in which 
they appear in the political participation scale. 

The act of contacting a politician, whether by writing to him or speaking 
to him personally is facilitated by a feeling of ease and confidence in social rela- 
tionships. Those who do not possess such a feeling are unlikely to do so unless 
pressed by dire need. The accompanying table shows a very significant relation- 
ship between sociability and contacting a politician for the entire sample which 
persists, even when income is held constant, in both the low- and high-income 
groups. This is good evidence for the generalization that a sociable person is 
much more likely to contact a political leader than a non-sociable person. 


ae 
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Taste II 


CONTACTING A POLITICIAN 


Entire SAMpPLe* Hien INcomet Low Incomet 


No Contact Some Contact NoContact Some Contact NoContact Some Contact 


Low sociability ................. 45 20 14 


] 3] 
High sociability -........... 21 50 12 4 


wn 
wr ww 


* Chi-square is 19.8 significant at .001 with Yate’s correction. 
t Chi-square is 4.6 significant at .02 with one-tailed test and Yate’s correction. 


¢ Chi-square is 3.5 significant at .05 with one-tailed test and Yate’s correction 
(The low frequencies in some cells dictate a cautious interpretation of this finding.) 


Those people who have attended party meetings tend to be more sociable 
than those who have not done so, but this seems to be primarily a function of SES. 
When including the entire sample, sociability is significantly related to attend- 
ing party meetings, but, when income is controlled, the difference falls short of 
significance. These figures suggest that the difference found in the column for the 
entire sample in Table III was due almost entirely to differences in SES. There is 
some suggestion from the columns on the high- and low-income groups that 
sociability played some slight role in inducing people to attend political meetings, 
but the difference is not so great that it could not have occurred by chance. 





Taste III 
ATTENDANCE AT Party MEETING 
Entire Sampce* Hicu INcomet Low Incomet 
Never Attends Attends Some Never Attends Attends Some Never Attends Attends Some 
Low sociability .................. 39 26 16 15 23 11 
High sociability -... eee 44 19 38 8 € 


* Chi-square is 5.78 significant at .01 with one-tailed test and Yate’s correction. 
t Chi-square is 2.13 not significant with Yate’s correction. 
t Chi-square is not significant. 


Making a financial contribution requires no extensive interaction with other 
people. Accordingly the data in Table IV show no significant relationship be- 
tween contributing and sociability. The slight differences that occurred could 
have occurred by chance. 

Taste IV 


MAKING A MONETARY CONTRIBUTION 





Entire SaMPLe* Hicu INcome* Low INcome* 
Non-contributor Contributor Non-contributor Contributor Non-contributor Contributor 
Low Sociability ................... 28 36 12 18 16 18 
High sociability .................. 22 47 15 40 7 7 


i 


* Chi-square is not significant. 
Campaigning, on the other hand, does require substantial social interaction. 


A person who campaigns, for himself or for other people, feels the desirability of 
easily meeting people and discussing the campaign. Table V shows a high rela- 





—— 
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tionship between sociability and political campaigning for the entire sample. 
The relationship persists for the high-income group even when income is held 
constant, and is visible but not significant for the low-income group. Thus, al- 
though SES predisposes one toward campaigning, a sociable personality provides 
an additional predisposition. 

TaBLe V 


CAMPAIGNING 


Entire SAMPLE* Hicu INcomet Low Incomet 


Never Some Never Some Never Some 
Campaigns Campaigning Campaigns Campaigning Campaigns Campaigning 





Low sociability -................. 49 15 21 a 28 6 
High sociability ............... 35 36 26 31 9 5 


* Chi-square is 9.5 significant at .001 with one-tailed test and Yate’s correction. 
+t Chi-square is 3.787 significant at .05 with one-tailed test and Yate’s correction 
¢ Chi-square is not significant. 


Being an active political party member may or may not require social inter- 
action. One could be active in ways that have very little to do with other people; 
or one could interact with other people a great deal in his role as party member. 
The data show that the relationship between party activity and sociability, which 
is significant for the entire sample, does not attain significance when income is 
held constant. See Table VI. 

TasLe VI 


Party AcTIvITY 














Entire SAMPLE* Hien INcomet __Low Income} 
Never Attends Never Attends Never Attends 
Attends Meetings Attends Meetings Attends Meetings 
Low sociability ................. 53 12 23 8 iC + 
High sociability -................ 2 29 33 24 ) 5 


* Chi-square is 7.05 significant at .005 with one-tailed test and Yate’s correction. 
t Chi-square is 1.65 not significant with Yate’s correction. 
t Chi-square is not significant. 


Like attending party meetings, the act of attending a party caucus may or 
may not be facilitated by a sociable feeling on the part of the participants. The 
fairly high relationship shown in Table VII between attendance at party caucuses 
and sociability for the entire sample does not attain statistical significance when 
income is held constant. 

Tasie VII 


ATTENDANCE AT CAUCUSES 


Entire Sampie* Hicn | 








NCOMET __ Low IN¢ omet 
Never Attends Never Attends Never Attends 
Attends Caucus Attends Caucus Attends Caucus 
Low sociability 55 10 22 S) 33 1 
High sociability 45 26 34 23 11 3 





* Chi-square is 6.8 significant at .005 with one-tailed test and Yate’s correction. 
t Chi-square is not significant. 
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The solicitor of political funds must necessarily take a positive step toward 
interacting with other people. He must initiate a conversation and ask for a 
favor. A person who does not feel at ease socially probably would reject a request 
that he become a solicitor, Furthermore, the astute campaign treasurer or fi- 
nance committee would not choose a solicitor who did not easily meet people. 
The data in Table VIII clearly show a high relationship between sociability and 
soliciting, which persists even when income is held constant. 


Taste VIII 


SOLICITATION OF PotiTIcAL FuNpDs 





Entire SAMPLE* Hicu Incomet Low Incomet 
Never Some Never Some Never Some 
Solicits Solicitation Solicits Solicitation Solicits Solicitation 
Low sociability le 5 25 5 34 
High sociability — a 30 28 27 11 3 


* Chi-square is 19.9 significant at .001 with Yate’s correction. 
t Chi-square is 7.38 significant at .005 with one-tailed test and Yate’s correction. 
t Chi-square is 3.35 significant at .05 with one-tailed test and Yate’s correction. (Since there are so few cases, 


one cannot be certain that ‘the’ indicated relationship is proved.) 

Another very high relationship was found between sociability and consulta- 
tion about policy. This is not consultation initiated by the respondent but con- 
sultation initiated by some public official or political leader. Since the initiative 
is in the hands of the public official, the actual consultation cannot be claimed 
to be a function of the sociableness of the respondent. However, the fact that 
the respondent is on intimate terms with some public official or political leader is 
certainly, at least in part, a function of respondent’s sociableness. This is cor- 
roborated by the data which show a very high relationship between sociability 
and consultation for the entire sample. This relationship persists even when in- 
come is held constant. See Table IX. 








TaBLe IX 
CONSULTATION 
Entire SaMPLe* Hien INcomet Low Incomet 
No Some No Some No Some 
Consultation Consultation Consultation Consultation Consultation Consultation 
Low sociability .................. 52 12 18 12 34 
High sociability .................. 27 42 17 38 10 4 


7 


* Chi-square is 22.7 significant at .001 with Yate’s correction 
t Chi-square is 5.7 significant at .01 with one-tailed test and Yate’s correction. 
t Chi-square is 5.96 significant at .01 with one-tailed test and Yate’s correction. (Since there are so few cases, one 


cannot be certain of the indicated relationship.) 

For both solicitation and consultation SES did not account for the totality 
of the relationship. The strength of the relationship dropped when SES was 
controlled, thus indicating that socio-economic factors undoubtedly play a large 
part in inducing people to participate these two ways in politics, and in creating 
sociable personalities; but they clearly are not the entire story. 
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Interestingly, the data show no significant relationship between sociability 
and holding public office. In part, this may be due to the manner in which the 
question was asked. Those who held appointive office were also included in this 
definition. In addition, the question was not phrased to pick up candidates for 
public office who might have failed in their election race. One might conjecture 
that sociability is significantly related to becoming a candidate for public office 
but, unfortunately, our data do not contain this information about respondents. 
Another interesting thing is that none of the low-income respondents had ever 
held public office. This, plus the fact that no significant relationship was shown 
between sociability and holding public office, suggests that the act of holding 
public office (as defined in this study) is much more highly correlated with SES 
than it is with being a sociable person. 














TaBLe X 
Hotpinec Pusuic OFFIce 
Entire Sampte* Hicu INcome* 
No Of! ce Some Office No Office Some Office 
Low sociability ...................... 55 10 21 10 
High sociability —........ since 51 20 37 20 


* Chi-square is not significant. 


Holding a party position, on the other hand, is not to such a great extent a 
function of SES. Sociability is significantly related to holding a party position 
when the entire sample is included. For this activity, it is the low-income group 
rather than the high-income group that continues to show significance when in- 
come is controlled. See Table XI. The data do not explain why this is so, but 
one can suggest that the sociability of the person tended to overcome the dis- 
advantage of his low SES; thus, some low-income people do become party office- 
holders. However, the fact that the relationship is not significant in the high- 
income group suggests that selection for a party position is to a considerable extent 
a function of SES. 





TaBLe XI 
Hopinc Party Position 
Entire SAMPLE ____ Hon Incomet — Low Incomet 
No Some No Some No Some 
Position Position Position Position Position Position 
Low sociability -............... 6 26 5 33 1 
High sociability .......... anes 54 17 4 13 10 4 


* Chi-square is 4.24 significant at .025 with one-tailed test and Yate’s correction. 
+ Chi-square is not significant. 


t Chi-square is 4.5 significant at .025 with one-tailed test and Yate’s correction. (Since frequencies are 


very low in 
two cells, this relationship should be viewed with caution.) 


In summary, it was discovered, when considering the entire sample, that 
sociability correlated significantly with each type of political participation except 
holding public office and making a political contribution. However, part of the 
observed relationship was due to the function of SES. People with high SES 
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tended to be more active in politics and also tended to have more sociable person- 
alities. Thus, separate cross-tabulations were run for people with an income of 
$5,000 or above and for those making less than $5,000. With the role of SES 
partially controlled in this fashion, the strength of the relationship dropped in 
all cases. Only for types of behavior like contacting a politician, campaigning, 
soliciting funds, and consultation on policy did a significant relationship persist. 
It is theoretically relevant that all of these behaviors practically require a feeling 
of ease and confidence in social relationships. On the other hand, holding public 
or party office, making a political contribution, being active in a party, and attend- 
ing meetings and caucuses may or may not involve social relationships. These 
results suggest a reason why efforts to relate personality variables to general 
political activity have met with inconclusive results at best. Political activity in- 
corporates many specific kinds of behavior and people tend toward specific be- 
haviors as their personality inclines them. 


A Disposirion TowarpD Po iticAL CONTENTION 


Returning to the questions which gave rise to this paper, we first asked: Why 
are only some persons predisposed toward political contention? It was discovered 
that certain SES factors, such as high level of income, education, occupation, and 
group activity tend to be predisposing factors toward political contention for a 
small percentage of American citizens. These factors are predisposing because 
they affect personality in certain ways. Since objective measurement of SES does 
not indicate whether or not a person has developed a personality which is dis- 
posed toward political contention, it is necessary to develop some more subtle and 
direct measurements of personality if we would isolate the components of such 
a disposition. Exploratory work with the North Carolina data strongly suggests 
that sociability is one important component of this disposition. 

The second question inquired whether political participation was a unidi- 
mensional characteristic. It is difficult to give a clear-cut yes or no answer to this 
question. In one sense it is, in that once a person enters the political arena to 
become a political gladiator he will grasp at every weapon and advantage that 
he can command in order to win his battle. Specific weapons or tactics of political 
battle, then, are really part of the over-all struggle known as political contention. 
In another sense, however, personality and individual skills operate selectively to 
place people into specific political activities as part of the division of labor re- 
quired in modern political campaigns. The North Carolina data suggest that the 
selective effect of personality is more significant when a person is just entering 
the gladiatorial arena than it is once he is thoroughly embroiled in the fray. 
Whether or not the initiate will find the political arena to be a challenging, stim- 
ulating, and congenial environment will depend a great deal upon his personality 
and the kinds of activities in which he initially engages. If he should find the 
political environment threatening, dull, or confining he will probably withdraw 
into a spectator or apathetic role. 

SES factors do not seem to be very important in determining how a person 
will enter a gladiatorial role. On the other hand, they are significant in determin- 





Ww 
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ing the extent of a citizen’s spectator activities. High-status people vote more 
regularly, they communicate with political and governmental leaders more, and 
attend more party functions than low-status people. Their environment reinforces 
them in and gives them much more opportunity to extend their spectator activi- 
ties. But the decision to step over into the political arena and become a gladiator 
is much more a personal decision. The environment does not proclaim this as 
a duty; it may, in fact, look with disfavor or amusement upon those who take the 
step. To overcome this obstacle a potential gladiator must indeed have a per- 
sonality which is disposed toward political contention. 

We have very little information concerning the third question, which sought 
the specific factors leading to specific types of political activity. In the SES cate- 
gory we know, for instance, that high SES makes it more likely that a person will 
make a political contribution. Such a person is more likely to encounter a request 
or appeal for a contribution and is in a better position to make one when he 
receives a stimulus. We also know that people with special skills or experience, 
such as writing or campaign management, will be called upon to utilize those 
skills in special campaign jobs. In the personality category, we have discovered 
that sociable people will be drawn into political activities that require social inter- 
action. However, beyond these common-sense connections, research to date has 
done very little to isolate specific predispositions that tend to lead to specific 
political behaviors. 

The researcher in the North Carolina study also subjectively rated several 
personality dimensions of his respondents. These ratings seemed to the researcher 
to make some meaningful differentiations between respondents; but, since the 
method cannot be duplicated by others, the results are not reported here. How- 
ever, the information gained from the ratings is suggestive of some personality 
dimensions that might be investigated systematically in future research. Those 
dimensions which showed a significant difference between gladiators and specta- 
tors while SES was controlled can be hypothesized as components of a disposition 
toward political contention. It would be hypothesized, then, that gladiators are 
more dominating, secure and confident, astute, self-expressive, optimistic, respon- 
sible, self-accepting, and likely to perceive political action as efficacious than are 
spectators or apathetics. 

Reflecting on the list of adjectives just given, and on the other factors noted 
earlier which predispose persons toward political contention, one gets the impres- 
sion that political gladiators are persons who are particularly well equipped to 
deal with their environment. Most gladiators actually desire to enter the political 
arena and contend with their opponents. Many of them come from a socio- 
economic status which gives them every advantage of education, income, contacts, 
travel, group experience, etc., in learning how to control and manipulate their 
environment. Political gladiators must believe in themselves. This means they 
are self-accepting, confident, and optimistic; these qualities in turn, are based on 
their self-knowledge that they are astute, sociable, self-expressive and responsible 


— and these factors may find expression in a desire to dominate and manipulate 
other people. Most political gladiators, then, tend to have big expansive person- 
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alities which glory in political battle and are self-sufficient enough to withstand 
the rough-and-tumble of partisan politics. The political arena is not a hospitable 
place for insecure, timid, and withdrawn people who do not have great faith 
in their ability to deal effectively with their environment. 

Futher research can ascertain whether the image of the political gladiator just 
presented is accurate or not. The North Carolina data, on which it is presented, 
are only suggestive and not definitive. This small sample was interviewed at 
a time of relative social tranquility (summer of 1954) in a state which contains 
no large metropolitan area. Conceivably different factors would condition entry 
into politics at different times and in different places, although presumably the 
same basic factors predispose people to enter politics in all times and places. Fur- 
ther research will probably disclose additional predisposing factors to those sug- 
gested here. With the growth of such research the images of the gladiator, specta- 
tor, and apathetic portrayed in this paper can be sharpened and given substance. 





T. D. WELDON ON POLITICS AND PHILOSOPHY 


WHITAKER T. DEININGER 
San Jose State College 


I 
OME JOURNEYS are interesting as much because of the route taken and 
the scenery surveyed as for the destination arrived at. This seems particu- 
larly true of philosophizing. It is especially evident in contemporary in- 
stances of linguistic analysis, wheré the method employed (the route taken) and 
the imaginative use of examples (the scenery surveyed) are intrinsically engag- 
ing aspects of the philosophical subject-matter. Even political philosophy has 
felt the influence of the newer way, as shown by some recent writings of the now 
deceased T. D. Weldon, who devoted several decades of his scholarly life to pre- 
occupation with the problems of politics. Weldon seems unreservedly to have 
gone over to the significant philosophical camp of the analysts, for he wrote in 
one place: “The purpose of philosophy, then, is to expose and elucidate linguistic 
muddles; it has done its job when it has resolved the confusions which have oc- 
curred and are likely to recur in inquiries into matters of fact because the structure 
and use of language are what they are.” ? 

Since I hold that Weldon has some important things to say about politics and 
philosophy, I want here to treat of selected aspects of his published views.? What 
I hope to accomplish is twofold: to “characterize” his notions of what politics and 
political appraisals are about; and to analyze his conception of the philosopher’s 
task with some key words in the political vocabulary. Weldon’s relevant political 
writings sometimes cause a critic to wonder how their author estimated the 
nature of their intended audience. His method of discussing issues in political 
philosophy often evidences a surface awareness ot temporary British philosoph- 
izing; yet only in one chapter of The Vocabulary o, does he concern him- 
self with a detailed treatment of crucial words in the political vocabulary. Often 
Weldon brings a set of philosophical convictions to political discussion. He does 
not arrive at these conclusions as a result of his analyses but rather applies them 
to the materials in which he is interested. Weldon also makes a loose use of the 
word “important,” especially whenever he discusses the ways in which politics 
and morals are related as well as when he attempts to distinguish the interests 
of the political philosopher from those of the academic moral theorist. 

It is clear that Weldon writes most frequently for persons who are broadly 
interested in talk about politics in more than immediately practical ways, neither 
especially for nor yet excluding technical philosophers. This results from what 
may have been Weldon’s uncertainty about whether political philosophy is, after 
all, an important subject-matter in the twentieth century.° 

Political Principles” in Peter Laslett (ed.), Philosophy, Politics and Society (New York: Mac- 

millan, 1956), p. 23. 


Weldon wrote about politics and philosophy for more than a decade. The relevant works for 
this study are: States and Morals (London: Murray, 1946); The Vocabulary of Politics 
(London: Penguin, 1954); “Political Principles,” op. cit.; “The Justification of Political 
Attitudes” in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, XXIX (London, 1955), 115-30. 

There need be nothing puzzling if Weldon were so uncertain in the light of recent philosophical 
treatments of the status of value assertions. Many philosophers are worried about the 
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II 


Weldon asserts that politics, as an activity, is practical and prudential rather 
than theoretical, and as an academic enterprise is primarily a subject-matter for 
empirical study.. Statesmen and politicians “do” politics, although the statesman’s 
appraisals are somehow worth more than those of the politician, if only to a 
degree. The academic side of doing politics is not doing political philosophy but 
is, rather, the undertaking of empirical studies of ideologies as well as of compara- 
tive institutions and cultures. The purposes of such studies are often limited, 
since they are aimed at showing how governing involves judgment and decision 
rather than formulation of theoretical models or explanations. Weldon does not 
much care what we call such studies. He does wish to emphasize the perennial 
nature of their contextual relevance. 

Statesmen and those who govern do not so much make up theories as make 
appraisals. If they make these in light of professed political principles, they do 
so — Weldon believes — more for empirical than for logical reasons. The drift 
of much that he has to say about political principles is to the effect that they are 
interesting for historical and psychological reasons but do not, so far as he can see, 
imply any one set of rules or any one “way of life.” On this matter, however, 
Weldon is neither consistent nor clear. In some contexts, he indicates that 
specific political principles express moral sentiments which may delimit the 
bounds of a social situation; in others, he suggests they even exclude some acts 
entirely. Political principles are not so much “empty,” then, as they are often 
trivial. Nonetheless, Weldon admits that one could try to create a schema of 
fundamental general rules covering what many kinds of football games share 
in common, however different in practice each specific game is from all the rest. 
These rules would aid one in realizing that not all games are football, though the 
rules would be so broad that no one set of laws covering a specific football game 
could exhaustively be derived from them. The ability to recognize that X is an 
actual instance of a football game would still remain an empirical matter. Simi- 
larly with institutions and principles of government, there may come a point “at 
which one can say with considerable confidence ‘I don’t think that regime could 
be described as democratic in the ordinary meaning of the term.’ ” > Yet Weldon 
sees the connection between such sentiments and given political principles as 
having no logical status, even though most political philosophies — especially 
ideologies — usually contain confused empirical appraisals at their base. What 
Weldon wants to emphasize is that individual philosophies of the state usually 


status of their subject-matter. Evidences of this puzzlement among philosophers interested 
in politics can be found in such places as: Margaret Macdonald, “The Language of Political 
Theory,” in A. Flew (ed.), Essays on Logic and Language (Oxford: Blackwell, 1951), 
passim; Laslett, op. cit., p. vii and passim; and A. R. M. Murray, An Introduction to Political 
Philosophy (New York: Philosophical Library, 1953), pp. 18-22, 228-31. Even J. D. Mab- 


bott showed some concern with this issue in The State and the Citizen (London: Hutchin- 


son, 1948), p. /. 


‘In a significant if too critical review of The Vocabulary of Politics in Mind, LXIV (July, 1955), 
R. Wollheim calls attention to Weldon’s inconsistent viewing of principles as empty when, 
by appeal to langua uses, the logical empiricist analytic-synthetic distinction must 


ive away. 


°>The Vocabulary of Politics, pp. 98-99. 
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make use of principles to justify one’s “seeing” the relation of the state to the 
individual in specific ways. 

This aspect of Weldon’s writings often proves somewhat frustrating. He 
wishes to follow Hume in denying the possibility of a bridge between “is”-state- 
ments and “ought’-statements, although he finds Hume’s use of the bridge 
metaphor quite misleading. Yet Weldon wants to treat morals and politics as 
overlapping concerns in that both involve the making and following of rules as 
well as the making of appraisals which are more than simply subjective.® Political 
principles are significant expressions of ways of life, even if in misleading and 
limited fashion; and any way of life always involves rules about how men should 
act in specific circumstances even though knowledge of such rules cannot help 
one in solving all questions of proper action.’? On the other hand, Weldon some- 
times makes the mistake of viewing principles as “empty,” as has already been 
shown. In one place he gives as examples: “All men are always to be treated 
as ends and never as means” and “All men are created equal.” Weldon wants 
to assert that such general statements are vague, since from them we cannot clearly 
derive exhaustive and narrow prescriptions. Here Weldon overstates his case 
when he argues that such high abstractions can provide us with no basis for de- 
riving actual laws or appraising existing one. His position in The Vocabulary of 
Politics changed for the worse from the earlier one, in States and Morals, that in 
the long run party politics can get nowhere unless, in time, agreement emerges 
about some principles. Weldon wants to assert t'>t, though empirical connections 
arise linking specific principles and ways of lif ese connections can have no 
clearly logical significance. Logically, Weldon asserts, political associations need 
have no rules at all, but in fact no such association can ever exist. This appears 
to be a wrong-headed position since the distinction, for the political philosopher, 
seems to serve no useful function. One should mention the peculiarity of the 
position without troubling much about it, since it is of a kind in which almost any 
important thinker may be caught by a critic.® 

Weldon’s tendency to divorce, sharply, logical from empirical connections 
stems largely from the residue of an older logical empiricist orientation side-by-side 
with a growing interest in ordinary usage. This is what really has him in trouble. 
The two orientations just cannot be made fully consistent. The tendency follows 
also from the manner in which he makes use of the phrase “way of life.” Weldon 
insists that we must not seek to render the phrase too precisely. We must use 
it rather loosely. The kinds of behavior going to make up a way of life are, usually, 
less neatly connected than some critics want to believe. “They overlap one an- 
"Ibid., p. 191. Of course, even Hume makes clear that though rules are artificial, they are not 

therefore arbitrary; cf. A Treatise of Human Nature (New York: Oxford University Press 

1955), Bk. III, Pr. Il, p. 484. In States and Morals Weldon also follows Hume in his handling 

of the extension of sentiment from one’s own personal relations to 

especially pp. 272-77; also see Hume, op. cit., pp. 484-501. 

The Vocabulary of Politics, pp. 97-192. 
Ibid., pp. 48-50; “Political Principles,” p. 31. 


Weldon has said this kind of thing about another critic’s discovery of inconsistency in Marx’s 


thought; cf. his review of Acton, The Illusion of the Epoch, in Mind, LXVI (April, 1957), 
263-64. 


others in societ 
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other and have each some sort of internal coherence”; but the phrase “way of life” 
misleads “if construed as referring to some one recognizable pattern or ideal way 
of life.” *° Advocacy of this loose meaning of “way of life” is why Weldon does 
not think it wrong to say we can justify a principle by appealing to a way of life 
and yet never give a complete justification. Thus, Weldon also believed that 
modern political philosophers in the European tradition, though disagreeing on 
many fundamental issues, managed to share a common idiom. He thought this 
was true, for example, of men like Marx and Mill. Such men could come to un- 
derstand where, and for what reasons, they disagreed; while they would have 
had equal difficulties in comprehending the thought of someone like Thomas 
Aquinas." 

The appeal to a way of life plays a fundamental role in Weldon’s treatment 
of political principles and the problem of justification. He has failed to point out, 
adequately, how one may use this appeal to characterize a way of life in disposi- 
tional terms, which can lead to a kind of behavioral spectatorism; or by empathic, 
procedural, first-person accounts of how membership in a variety of associations 
— of which the state may be only one — can confront one with the problem of 
attempting to reconcile differing but overlapping principles by which those as- 
sociations at least wish to be marked. I think Weldon most of the time has the 
latter use of the appeal in mind.* Holding to a loose Lockean view of social life, 
he prefers an “open” society in which the citizen is not expected, all the time, 
to rationalize into one ideal set all the principles by which his life is directed. 
This leaves Weldon faced with the internal problem of conflict possibilities as 
well as the moral fact that some men, in a specific way of life, do judge one as- 
sociation’s principles more important than those of other associations in stated 
contexts. Weldon refuses to show deep philosophical concern with this problem 
—a problem of which, however, he is aware. Weldon indicates, nonetheless, 
that distinctions between moral and political rules are primarily religious in 
origin; but too facilely, he proceeds to dismiss such religious origins as of negli- 
gible significance. The result is that Weldon has little to say to one worried by 
the problem of determining which of the associations to which he happens to 
belong ought to hold a normative prestige in times of conflict and disorder. That 
men do make such decisions Weldon shows by arguing that appraisals are never 
simply subjective or arbitrary. He should argue, then, in favor of that way of life 
in which the making of relevant appraisals is encouraged by the principles of one’s 
associations. 

The possible complaint that Weldon’s appeal to a way of life simply means 
acceptance of the “force makes right” theme would miss the point that a specific 
way of life need not lack for conceptions of better and worse. A man may even 
hold to customary ways of doing acts because he has, in a way, “thought it out” — 
that is, judged the way as significant and valuable. In the case of a conflict situa- 
tion, Weldon would insist that one would have to render empirical recommenda- 


ws 


‘The Justification of Political Attitudes,” p. 121. 

" Ibid., p. 125: “It is unlikely that they would have come to agree with one another, but each 
might in the end have seen what the other meant. ... But what I want to suggest is 
that neither of them could conceivably have appreciated the view of St. Thomas Aquinas.” 
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tions in order to counter, say, X’s way-of-life appeal. Mentioning of principles 
without such empirical recommendations would often prove inadequate. Seldom 
would X give up a complete way of life. Yet he might be persuaded to incorporate 
some of Y’s recommendations into his manner of living, without completely up- 
rooting his behavioral patterns. 

Weldon’s Chaucerian view of a way of life sees it as inevitably diversified 
and complex, not simple; and his view that men often defend their value judg- 
ments by appeals to a way of life, including sometimes “principles,” does not 
imply arbitrariness. Weldon is simply aware of the fact that a specific principle 
may fittingly apply to more than one empirical set of conditions, or at least to 
features of more than one. What Weldon does wish to emphasize is the fact 
that, when both X and Y justify different ways of doing things by appeal to the 
same principles, not much will be gained by philosophical talk or verbal syntheses; 
for the ways of life will remain different for all the talk. Men’s institutional at- 
tachments change very slowly, as well as quite moderately. Weldon thought 
political philosophers must take this sociological fact seriously which moral phi- 
losophers, on the other hand, might legitimately overlook. The critic of Weldon 
is right in seeing that an appeal to a way of life may represent a refusal to appraise 
its features; but he should also admit that use of appeals to “principle” may also 
indicate an unwillingness to look at the facts afresh. To judge the reasons why 
one man makes either type appeal, one would need much information about the 
man, as well as about principles and a specific way of life. 

To accentuate the decisional character of political appraisals Weldon re- 
commends that “puzzle,” “difficulty,” and “problem” do not belong together. 
He thinks “problem” misleading, since it can suggest either a puzzle or a difficulty. 
Use of the word may suggest that calculation is the sole instrument by which men 
can get out of their difficult situations. Only puzzles have solutions such that, once 
known, one can establish clear criteria by which others sufficiently intelligent 
can recognize the solutions as legitimate. This is not the case with difficulties 
which, according to Weldon, can have no incorrigible solutions. One lives with 
or through, suffers from or flees difficulties. It is true, of course, that men struggle 
to turn difficulties into a series of problems, often on the analogy of the inductive 
sciences. But such turning is itself a means of surmounting difficulties and not so 
much a matter of finding correct solutions as with puzzles. Weldon is stipulating 
the use of “puzzle,” obviously, in that ordinary usage of the word does not limit 
its functions so narrowly, as, for example, in “Harry is puzzled by the situation” 
— in which the situation may have no incorrigible solution. 

This aspect of Weldon’s linguistic recommendations is important since Wel- 
don sees the doing of politics as “the living with difficulties.” The statesman is 
never simply critic or consultant. Statesmen deal in difficulties; political and 
natural scientists in problems; mathematicians and logicians in puzzles; and phi- 
losophers in puzzles and in nonsense. Thus, “insoluble puzzle” and “riddle 
with no answer” are self-contradictory, according to Weldon, while “insoluble 
difficulty” need not be so. Weldon wants here to resist those who identify politics 
too closely with a mathematical model or a narrowly experimental view of the 
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behavioral sciences. Experts have their places as critics and consultants. States- 
men, on the other hand, make decisions. But Weldon does not attempt to 
argue that the statesman is more like an artist than like a scientist. The reason 
is that the artist does not deal with living beings and his final achievements — un- 
like those of the statesman —are much less dependent on what his contem- 
poraries think.?? 

Politically, Weldon believes there are better and worse appraisers and ap- 
praisals, though there exists no “Grand Appraiser.” '* Political appraisals fall 
unclearly between verifiably factual reports and descriptions of an agent’s at- 
titudes. Involving both, they are often reducible to neither. The argument is 
that appraisal words are never used simply to reflect one’s psychological prefer- 
ences, but rather are situation-oriented.** Appeals to correspondence, histories 
and biographies of politically successful performers as well as to one’s own uses 
of appraisal words indicate clearly that some men “brought it off” better than 
others in their appraisals of men and events. The classical political philosophers 
managed, in like fashion, to render significant appraisals of men, institutions, and 
events — thus often exerting an important influence on practical life. Because 
he agreed with Professor Macdonald that “fas rational and responsible citizens we 
can never hope to know once for all what our political duties are. And so we can 
never go to sleep,” Weldon thought the continued study of the classical texts is 
justified on prudential, historical, and empirical grounds. Yet he believed that 
no one of the differing models of the state advanced by the political philosophers 
can ever receive verification as true and correct.’® He thought the models dan- 
gerously misleading, as advanced by the philosophers themselves, in that they 
appeared grounded on self-evident axioms. 

Oriented on situational difficulties, then, appraisals are much like aesthetic 
judgments. Adequate or not, fair or unfair, they cannot be strictly true or false, 
though they do involve empirical materials insofar as they are concerned with 
establishing of dispositions. Favorable or unfavorable appraisals will be on the 
order of dispositional descriptions coupled with expressions of sentiment or feel- 
ing. If pressed hard to justify a specific appraisal, like “X is a ‘good’ institution 
because flexible,” one can point out the consequences of such institutional flex- 
ibility in an approbatory way or state a principle which acts as an ultimate con- 
versation-stopper. Men can appraise institutions much as they do works of art, 
but this does not mean that universal agreement will result. Practical conse- 
quences need not, however, exhaust the purposes of appraisals. There would be 
the “seeing” or the not “seeing” what the appraiser saw. On this point, Weldon 
makes the somewhat peculiar suggestion that the poverty of the English aesthetic 


* Weldon’s linguistic recommendations occur in The Vocabulary of Politics, pp. 75-83. They 
received insufficient consideration in Wollheim’s review. 
* Ibid., p. 170. 


* Like most English language-oriented philosophers, Weldon makes no references to American 
thinkers. Yet this aspect of his views suggests —to an American reader — John Dewey’s 
conception of practical inquiry and of the process of evaluation. 

*® Macdonald, op. cit., p. 186. In States and Morals Weldon analyzes fully the organic, force, 
and machine models of the state, pp. 68-147. In The Vocabulary of Politics, a later work, 
Weldon seems less convinced that these models are intrinsically worth study. 
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vocabulary, which he cannot explain, is interesting here — a poverty which falsely 
suggests that all appraisals are subjective. But one need not imply he has no sound 
reasons for approving a specific institution because he answers a request for these 
reasons by saying, “I think X is a ‘good’ institution!” The questioner may simply 
“see” the institution differently. 

The effort to demonstrate that there are empirically relevant appraisals to 
a sceptic who, without regard to context, continued to ask for conclusive evidence, 
would be like attempting to give reasons for holding to political principles when, 
in the end, no one can ever arrive at absolute primitives from which such princi- 
ples logically derive in a strict manner. Conversation with the sceptic must cease 
at some point. Relations between attitudes and empirical appraisals are not of 
that kind of logically deductive order. Yet no one need conclude, because of this, 
that appraisals are subjective or simply emotive. Quite ordinary persons use ap- 
praisal words with reference to specifiable features of situations. Thus one may 
say, according to Weldon, that “X is a ‘good’ member of the team,” and agree 
empirically that in part the statement can be reduced to a series of statements 
about aspects of X’s behavior. We must remember, however, that by such a 
statement often we mean to mention something about X’s character. We do this 
not in spite of the behavioral patterns of X but in addition to them. As a matter 
of contextual stress, we try to bridge the behavioral and the motivational issues 
and, usually, succeed only in calling attention to a problem, that is, in mentioning 
it. The character tends to express itself in those acts, yes; or is to an extent just 
those acts. Yet we often want to stress the way in which, as well as the reasons 
for which, the acts get done by X 

I think Weldon tries valiantly to avoid a misleading dichotomizing of em- 
pirical facts and emotive attitudes when he argues that we seek to appraise an 
agent’s reasons for acting as well as the acts which get done. Like the word 
“moral,” “good” suffers from an unavoidable vagueness, for Weldon; since the 
word possesses a categorical as well as a conditional use. Although Weldon says 
there can be no simple reply to the question, “To what do moral appraisals refer 
if not to qualities?” he does at least claim that the intuitionists were right in 
pointing out how one must distinguish between judgment and observation." 
Political philosophies of the past remain important, then, even if their attempts 
to state axioms proved unsound. Their importance lies in the wide range of signi- 
ficant appraisals which they contain, and the ways in which they contain them. 
That is, the texts of the political philosophers make up a special kind of literature. 

Perhaps Weldon does not “bring off” his case for the nonsubjective nature 
of appraisals. One must suggest, of course, that no other thinker has unqualifiedly 
succeeded here. We can sympathize with his attempt to make such appraisals 
more than psychologically interesting. Today, this problem also concerns those 
in philosophy of history and the social sciences who, like Dray, say, want to take 
account of the legitimate uses of appraisal words in some kinds of explanation. 
Often, the appraisal of an action is from the agent’s point of view, involving the 


“ The Vocabulary of Politics, p. 183; and States and Morals, pp. 265 ff., where Weldon argues for 
a kind of judgment different both from sense and thinking and not analyzable into 
combination of the two. 
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making of judgments of appropriateness, about which Dray has written: “I wish 
to claim therefore that there is an element of appraisal of what was done... .” *" 
Rational explanations of a given agent’s actions may involve here the old-fashioned 
attempt to identify one’s own being with the situation of which the agent was an 
active part. Though appeal to empathic explanation has been subjected to heavy 
epistemological criticisms, nonetheless it seems still necessary in making some 
kinds of appraisals. 

In summary, it is safe to say that Weldon thinks empirical politics clearly 
important as an academic study and as an activity involving appraisals of men, 
events, and institutions. He wishes to challenge the sharp emotivist bifurcation 
between expressions of attitude and descriptions of fact by insisting that appraisal 
words can often be understood as expressions of neither, nor simply both. Finally, 
he thinks the classical political texts valuable because of the fundamental ap- 
praisals they contain. 

But to this point we have ignored Weldon’s stricter discussion of the nature 
of political philosophy, which now remains for us to consider briefly. 


Il 


A decade ago, Weldon judged that to do political philosophy means to ap- 
praise the arguments concerning the grounds on which the state may claim to 
exercise authority over its members as well as to clarify issues in the discussion 
about what, ideally, the state ought to be like. He was even then willing to admit 
the peculiar way in which philosophical talk about politics is an aspect of uni- 
versity life 





a kind of talk which goes on, almost exclusively, in academic settings. 
Even though specific political philosophies arise in specifically delimited historical 
situations, Weldon insisted nonetheless that their classical expressions (as in 
Hobbes and Locke, say) remain broadly relevent to later situations because they 
concerned themselves with the great moral issues about which men are often will- 
ing to make extreme sacrifices. Thus the great political texts constitute an im- 
portant type of literature. In his States and Morals, Weldon criticized many 
academic moral theorists for their refusals to discuss the problems of relevance 
and importance when giving concrete examples of moral perplexities in their 
writings.’® He thought the political philosophers managed to stir human emotions 
in ways obviously foreign to tracts on moral theory. Weldon’s conclusion was 
that political theories get accepted or rejected because they conform to, or dis- 


“William Dray, Laws and Explanation in History (London: Oxford University Press, 1957), 
p. 124; and a passage (p. 150) in which Dray points out a weakness in characterizing men, 
events, and institutions from the observer’s point of view exclusively, in which he wishes to 
criticize Gillbert Ryle’s reliance on dispositional statements: “My complaint is . . . that, 
as an account of what have often been called ‘teleological explanations,’ dispositional analy- 
sis is a kind of spectatorism. It misconstrues the logic of typical explanations of human 
actions because it maneuvers the investigator into considering them from the wrong stand- 
point. There is a sense of ‘explain’ in which an action is only explained when it is seen 
in a context of rational deliberation; when it is seen from the point of view of an agent.” 


* Weldon’s arguments on behalf of the greater contextual importance of political philosophies 
than of moral treatises or theories are stated clearly in States and Morals, pp. 225-35, 
where — incidentally — he also presents what he considers trivial examples of moral puz- 
zlement from writings by F. H. Bradley, W. D. Ross, and H. W. B. Joseph. 
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agree with, moral beliefs about the importance or the unimportance of the in- 
dividual, rather than for their internal consistency. 

The contemporaneous Weldon appears far less hopeful about the indirect 
influences of political philosophizing upon practical matters. This follows from 
his stricter conception of what is involved in the philosopher’s primary function. 
His earlier complaint that philosophers gave insufficient attention to the question, 
“What is the status of the definitions from which political philosophy is derived?” 
becomes unimportant, since there are no verifiably acceptable definitions from 
which one can meaningfully derive a political philosophy. It is not the job of 
philosophers to concern themselves with factual discoveries or to claim privileged 
status in making recommendations as to how one should view the state.’® 

Weldon now believes that the classical political philosophers “went wrong” 
in several important ways.”° They thought they could discover and formulate 
the axiomatic grounds of politics and morals in order to escape something called 
“subjectivism.” Moreover, they failed to realize that the quest after the meanings 
of key words in the political vocabulary (including “state,” “right,” “authority,” 
“law,” and “freedom’’) must end in failure, since words do not have meanings 
“in the same sort of sense as that in which children have parents.” 22 Words 
simply have uses, according to the Weldon who has read Wittgenstein and Ryle. 
Because there are uses of words which are simply correct rather than absolute 
meanings, political philosophers ought to have concerned themselves with matters 
of “more or less ... and not a straightforward ‘either-or’ disjunction.” 22 The tradi- 
tional quest after “real essences,” “absolute standards,” and deductively complete 
justifications of political systems patterned on a geometric method turned out to 
have been metaphysical and illusory. 

A significant fact about Weldon’s concern for the key words in the political 
vocabulary is that he also makes an important recommendation in line with 
democratic and empiricist convictions. The recommendation is that words like 
“authority,” “rights,” and “law” are connected with one another, as well as with 
“state,” on the condition that men use “state” to designate one kind of association. 
This move indicates that Weldon thinks the philosopher should consider not 
only singular uses of words as isolated units in a political vocabulary, but also 
the manner in which some of these words hold a family resemblance to other 
words in the political vocabulary. The reasons for such a recommendation are 
only partly linguistic in the sense of an appeal to actual uses. They include, 
first, the assertion that adoption of a specific use of a word allows other words 
to function in the political vocabulary without needless confusion; and, second, 
the normative statemen that if “state” is used to designate one type of association, 
then puzzles originally created by idealistic and organicist metaphysical misuses 


* The later Weldon would, then, apparently view his earlier States and Morals as a work in the 
history of political thought rather than as an example of political philosophizing. His whole- 
hearted acceptance of the linguistic view of philosophizing can be found in The Vocabulary 
of Politics, pp. 38, 41, 172; and in “Political Principles,” p. 22. 

* The Vocabulary of Politics, chap. 2, “The Logic of the Classical Theories,” pp. 17-44. 

Ibid., Pp. 18. 

*Ibid., p. 29. 
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of the word will disappear. In the relevant book, Weldon holds the philosopher to 
a strict conception of doing philosophy while, himself, recommending a specific 
use of a specific word. Such recommendations are justified by appraisals of lan- 
guage which are not strictly confined to language uses. In this manner, he con- 
tinues to do fruitfully what he claims the classical political philosophers erred 
in doing, save insofar as they realized they were not doing philosophy but rather 
rendering a special kind of appraisal.** 

An exegetical consideration of Weldon’s treatment of the five key words in 
the political vocabulary, though tempting, is not here possible.** His treatments 
of these words lead Weldon to conclude that they can cause no confusion if 
philosophers consult the actual uses to which they are put. His recommenda- 
tion that men view the state as one kind of association only, prompts him to sug- 
gest that, as members of any association, men possess some rights, are amenable 
to some authority, must submit to some laws, and will gain some liberty. How 
the citizen justifies his membership in other kinds of associations in contexts of 
conflicts in rules Weldon does not consider. His point is that, in such conflict 
situations, there can be no a priori rule for deciding action. Nor does Weldon 
take seriously Professor Macdonald’s comment that references to the state as an 
association involve “objects which are obscure . . . and not listed in any of the 
recognized directories.” 2° The fact is that Weldon stipulates a use for the word 
“state” which, he judges, will fit democratic, liberal, and parliamentary convic- 
tions. He fails to show how this stipulation can be derived simply from con- 
siderations of linguistic use. 

Weldon reaches other interesting conclusions, two of which are worthy 
of mention. One is that questions about origins, as in “Where did he get his 
authority?” make sense only if subject to vague answers like “by consent of the 
governed” or “from the will of the people.” Otherwise, origin-questions are 
peculiarly unanswerable because what they seek to know is what got conferred 
by certain rituals or performances. The second conclusion is that teleological 
descriptions of the functions of states and institutions are pointless and confusing. 
Weldon’s example is telling here. “Now ‘Apirins relieve headaches’ and ‘Parlia- 
mentarly institutions promote the general good’ look very much alike,” Weldon 
admits. But if we ask for the evidence, we can only get back statements about 
how X tends to produce Y; yet, when assembled, these can never be made non- 
controversially and exhaustively identical with “general good.” If we say that 
“Parliamentary government is a good thing” needs to be compared with “Base- 
ball is a good thing,” we find that people obey the rules of baseball because 
they like to play that kind of game. To a question like “What is rule X good 
for?” where X is a specific rule, we can reply: “In order to promote the general 


* A similar recommendation that the state be viewed as an association is made by J. Mabbott, 
op. cit., pp. 123 ff.; but Mabbott supports his recommendation in moral and teleological 
terms by arguing that (a) free association permits free activity, which is a good; and (b) 
the consequences of such activity tend to be good. Mabbott realizes that he views the state 
as a means to moral activity. 

* See The Vocabulary of Politics, pp. 45-83; and Political Principles, passim 


** Most association can be legally defined. The difficulty is that the state is often that which 
permits such legal definition, in specific contexts. 
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happiness.” But if we don’t like the rule, we shall sometimes be puzzled by the 
question how it can promote the general happiness. Also, if we ask about the 
reasons for which any agent (person) follows the rule, we can make only a 
finite range of relevant replies: he has none, he likes the rule, he feels obligated, 
he uses it as a means to something else, or he has a “calling” (somewhat like 
“He thinks it important!”). Any further call for reasons would be pointless. 
A person asked for reasons for following a rule will mention a principle as a last 
resort, thereby hoping to appeal to a way of life as well as to some contents of an 
appraisal about that way. As Weldon has written, “To justify a political principle 
is to describe the way of life accepted by all or nearly all the members of a particu- 
lar state at a particular time. Political principles differ within a state because 
seople see the state in different ways — it looks different to different people.” ** 

Weldon does not claim that one ought never to ask “Why?” of a specific 
command. There will be times, naturally, when so to ask will prove unwise. 
Yet to the “Why?” of commands as well as rules, two kinds of law-like replies 
are always possible. If the rule is the imperative “Don’t swim at this beach,” 
one who questions it may be told either that if one swims here, one tends to be 
swept to sea by the undertow (Law One); or that if one goes swimming, he 
will be fined a certain amount (Law Two). Nonetheless, according to Weldon, 
there are commands which cannot be justified save by some such statement as 
“Father says so, that’s why.” 

The result of all this is that philosophers are in no particularly favorable 
position for making adequate appraisals qua philosophers, according to Wel- 
don. Nor are they equipped in any special way to pursue empirical studies of 
politics. They must therefore show care in answering only philosophical ques- 
tions, as in the example: “How alike and unalike are the sentences ‘Is the Amer- 
ican Constitution better than the English?’ and ‘Is Jones a better tennis player 
than Smith?’ ” Performing in such a manner, philosophers can serve an im- 
portant linguistic function. Or, as Weldon has asserted, philosophers can hope 
to show “that when verbal confusions are tidied up most of the questions of 
traditional political philosophy are not unanswerable. All of them are confused 
formulations of purely empirical difficulties.” 27 


IV 


To conclude, I wish to mention several difficulties connected with Wel- 
don’s particular expression of the linguistic approach to political philosophy. 
The first is that Weldon sometimes makes a convenient use of the appeal to 
ordinary uses and, yet, continues also to make important recommendations 
about how a key word in the political vocabulary ought to be employed. Wel- 
don obviously thinks a philosopher can sometimes back up such a recommenda- 
tion by showing how its adoption will allow other, related words to “fall into 
place” with some consistency. A second point is that Weldon fails clearly to 
show how appraisal words like “good” and “wicked,” if made members of the 


The Justification of Political Attitudes,” p. 130. 
The Vocabulary of Politics, p. 192. 
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political vocabulary, can complicate the problem of determining the uses of 
other words in that vocabulary. A third difficulty is related to Weldon’s failure 
to suggest what the extent of the political vocabulary is. A fourth difficulty 
arises from Weldon’s conception of the nonsubjective, nonarbitrary characteristics 
of appraisals, among some of which words like “good” and “bad” will function 
normatively. Sometimes men do use such appraisal words to judge a specific 
way of life or a full set of rules, as in the case when one says, “But the way of 
life is a ‘bad’ one!” It appears that — like many contemporary thinkers — Wel- 
don is impressed both by the logical empiricist model of language as well ex- 
pressed, say, by A. J. Ayer, and the later “ordinary use” model (if it can be 
said to be a model at all). Weldon appeals to whichever model best meets his 
interests at a given point. 

An important upshot of Weldon’s approach to political philosophy is that 
the breach between empirical politics and philosophizing both widens and nar- 
rows. The philosopher is to pretend no other than therapeutic linguistic aims. 
Nor should he, qua philosopher, claim any special status as one peculiarly com- 
petent to describe or appraise institutional arrangements. On the other hand, 
the political philosopher needs an increasing empirical knowledge of situations 
and the actual uses of words if he is adequately to know when, and in what 
ways, therapy is required. Thus, to the question “How important is political 
philosophy?” Weldon’s general answer seems to go something like: Not very, 
unless those who do linguistic therapy hold an extensive first-order knowledge 
of problems in politics and the confusions associated with certain uses of words. 
If he is pressed hard, Weldon is willing to state that the great texts of political 
philosophy are important for historical and political reasons. They contain ap- 
praisals whose significance is lasting. 

Perhaps Weldon is too pessimistic about the future of political philosophy 
because he is too concerned with only one approach to it. He is too unconcerned 
with its valuable dramatic and imaginative functions. Also, he tends to forget 
that historical considerations must remain central for political thinkers, who 
will always seek to show the relevance of their views to specific difficulties while 
technically oriented moral philosophers will usually ignore such considerations. 
The “moves” in the political philosopher’s “game” are dictated as much by the 
practical aspects of problems in a real world as by the “inner” history of technical 
philosophizing. Whether philosophers call it “philosophy,” or something else, 
is not too important so long as there are thinkers constantly trying to see that the 
job gets fairly well done, if never neatly and finally. 

In one place Weldon wrote that the men reflected in Locke’s political 
treatises are easily recognized as Englishmen, acquisitve and eager for their own 
interests. Something similar can be said about Weldon’s political writings. Rel- 
evant here, rhetorically, is Carl Becker’s sentence about Englishmen who worry 
about morals and politics: “They play the game — they do not exempt them- 
selves from the rules which men have made to regulate their conduct with one 
another.” 78 One suspects this was the case with Weldon, too. 


™ Charlotte W. Smith, Carl Becker: On History and the Climate of Opinion (Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1956), p. 34. 
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PUBLIC OPINION IN THE PERSPECTIVE OF 
POLITICAL THEORY 


Davip W. Minar 


Northwestern University 


NE OF THE NOTABLE recent trends in the study of public opinion 

is the tendency of scholarly discussion of the subject to move out of 

the field of political science and into the waiting arms of other disci- 
plines.t In former times most of the significant works on public opinion were 
those contributed by persons identified primarily as analysts of politics and his- 
tory: Bagehot, Bryce, Dicey, Lippmann, etc. Now public opinion has become in 
large part the game of the psychologists and sociologists, and one may even sense 
a studied avoidance of the phrase by those whose main focus is the study of 
politics. This is not to say, of course, that there are no political scientists think- 
ing and writing about public opinion today; they are many, and their contribu- 
tions are often significant.* Nor is it to deride the importance of the empirical- 
behavioral work of the other social sciences, work often of an impressive order. 
It does suggest, however, that something may be missing in the current efforts 
to extend the area of understanding of the relationship of man’s ideas and at- 
titudes to his life in political society. Regardless of the particular approach of 
today’s public opinion researcher, he most frequently resorts to specialized analysis; 
and the psychologists and sociologists, while not necessarily unconcerned with or 
incognizant of the central principles and problems of politics, naturally tend to 
focus their attentions elsewhere than on the relationships that have perennially 
engaged the attention of those primarily interested in the pursuit of political 
knowledge. At any rate, there are certain questions that empirical investigation, 
no matter how profound its methodology, how precise its techniques, or how 
reliable its data, does not seem to answer.’ 

Many of these neglected questions about public opinion resolve fundamen- 
tally into questions of political theory. What role ought public opinion to play 
in politics? What is its relationship to political legitimacy, and what does this 
relationship dictate with respect to the structures and institutions of government? 
Is opinion to be distinguished from knowledge, and if so, where does the latter 
fit into the political picture? What of public opinion and human rights? Rigor- 
ously pursued, these are questions that reach into the heart of political philosophy. 


*For a detailing of research trends and developments, see Bernard Berelson, “The Study of 
Public Opinion,” in Leonard D. White (ed.), The State of the Social Sciences (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956), pp. 299-318. See also Dwight Waldo, Political Science 
in the United States of America: a Trend Report: (Paris: United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 1956), pp. 73+75. 


*To mention only a few, David B. Truman, The Governmental Process: Political Interests and 
Public Opinion (New York: Knopf, 1951); Lindsay Rogers, The Pollsters: Public Opinion, 
Politics, and Democratic Leadership (New York: Knopf, 1949); Francis G. Wilson, “Public 
Opinion and the Intellectuals,” American Political Science Review, XLVIII (June, 1954), 
321-39, and “Public Opinion Theory for Tomorrow,” Journal of Politics, XVI (November, 
1954), 601-22; Avery Leiserson, “Notes on the Theory of Political Opinion Formation,” 
American Political Science Review, XLVII (March, 1954), 171-77. 

’For a different approach to this matter and to the general subject of this paper, see Paul F. 
Lazarsfeld, “Public Opinion and the Classical Tradition,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XXI 
(Spring, 1957), 39-53. 
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The age-old maxim that the voice of the people is the voice of God, a maxim 
that continues to underlie a great deal of the discussion of public opinion in 
democratic societies, suggests but does not answer many problems of political 
theory. These observations may lead one to the conviction that both public 
opinion analysis and political theory would benefit from more explicit attempts 
to apply the insights of the one field to the other. If the tendency of the studies 
of public opinion to drift away from the major problems of political science con- 
tinues, if the analysis of public opinion is further depoliticized, not only will work 
in public opinion tend to lose sight of the political framework that can make it 
broadly meaningful, but political thought will lose a source of data and insight 
that can add much of value to its search for the meaning of politics and political 
relationships. 

To be of maximum utility to political understanding, in other words, public 
opinion should now and again be examined as a part of the big picture of the 
ends or functions or purposes of politics. Although it may not be essential to 
fruitful work in public opinion analysis to lay one’s theoretical presuppositions 
bare, it would seem useful to explore the concept of public opinion in its rela- 
tionship to various systems of political thought. One of many possible ap- 
proaches to this task lies in the ideas of the leading figures in the history of West- 
tern political philosophy. Curiou:.y, since “public opinion” became a matter 
of concern to social scientists, few attempts to relate the idea of public opinion 
to traditional political thought have been made, despite the fact that most of 
our thinking about politics bears clearly the imprint of the “classics.” 4 

The purpose of the present study is to suggest a typology of “political theories 
of public opinion” drawn from these sources. The procedure is intended to point 
up in specific fashion both the dependence of the political meaning of public 
opinion on the theoretical framework that surrounds it, and the institutional and 
procedural implications for public opinion of some of the presumably familiar 
positions in the great literature of political theory. This kind of exploration of 
the systematic propositions about public opinion latent in the ideas of those who 
have thought and written about politics seems to be one of the forms in which 
theory can contribute to the analysis of current political relationships. It aims to 
exploit theory and inform empirical research, all in the interest of enhanced 
understanding, by relating thought about public opinion to thought about some 
fundamental problems of politics. 

The use of the materials of political theory for a purpose such as this obvi- 
ously calls for some emphatic qualifications and warnings. It is important to 
note at the outset that this is not a gathering together of the things that classical 
theorists have written about public opinion: the term itself has been in use only 
in recent times,® and those important theorists who have employed it have done 


*See Paul A. Palmer, “The Concept of Public Opinion in Political Theory,” Essays in History 
and Political Theory in Honor of Charles H. Mcllwain (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1936), and the same author’s “The Concept of Public Opinion in Political Theory” 
(Ph.D. dissertation, Harvard University, 1934). 


* Cf. Palmer in Essays, pp. 231-46. 
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so for the most part in a peripheral and not particularly meaningful way.® The 
analysis proceeds, as it must, on the basis of implication and imputation, assum- 
ing that every system of political theory must tell us something meaningful, if 
only by indirection, about the role mass attitudes should play in politics. The 
systems themselves serve as given bases for the erection of theories of public opin- 
ion; in a sense they are used as models of the political relationship from the 
standpoint of which the theoretical meaning of public opinion can be explored. 
It must be emphasized that these systems of ideas are being used conceptually, 
that they are being interpreted and fashioned for use as tools in a demonstration. 
While efforts have been made to keep the treatment of each theorist faithful 
to what seems to be his central meaning, there is no assurance that the interpreta- 
tion given to any one of those discussed is “correct” or “accurate.” But for that 
matter, when can such assurance be given? Even a work intended to be commen- 
tary on political theory is subject to dispute. Where disagreement over the mean- 
ing of a theory arises, it is hoped that it grows out of the deliberate choice of a 
single approach and not through ignorance of the possible alternatives. As com- 
mentaries on specific theories the paragraphs that follow are summary and largely 
undocumented, but they are not intended to be satisfying commentaries. Each 
analysis might be explained in terms of the following general form: assuming the 
theory at hand to define the meaning of politics in this way, what does it suggest 
about the meaning and role of public opinion in politics?’ 

A further procedural matter concerns the definition of public opinion as 
the term is used in this discussion. What kind of animal are we looking for in 
the jungle of political theories? It is apparent that there is no commonly accepted 
definition of the term, even of a technical sort.* The conception of public opinion 
one uses depends in part, perhaps, on empirical discovery, but its meaning is 
also heavily dependent on one’s “understanding” of a combination of other 
factors. One might regard the “voice of the people” as an agglomerate of expres- 
sions of individual interests, as the general will or spirit of the community, as 
subjective will contrasted with “real knowledge,” etc. The following analysis 
explores a number of these various political images of public opinion. To say 
this, however, does not explain the nature of the working definition to be used 
as a common point of reference in the ensuing discussion. This problem will be 
solved in the simplest possible way, by defining public opinion for initial “opera- 
tional” purposes as the attitudes, feelirigs, or ideas of the large body of the people 
about important public issues. 


Public opinion as force: Machiavelli 


Machiavelli’s theory of politics, based on a thoroughgoing empiricism, views 
the state as the mechanical product of human forces, though government is not 


Bentham, Rousseau, Burke, and Hegel wrote of “public opinion” (or a cognate term), but of 

these only Hegel used the term in a broad and important sense and systematically incor- 

porated it into his theory of politics. See infra, pp. 40-42. 

2 much expanded analysis of each of the figures discussed below, see my “Knowledge, 

Opinion, and Politics: Public Opinion as an Ingredient in Political Theory” (Ph.D, disserta 

tion, University of California, Berkeley, 1956). 

Cf. Daniel Katz et al. (eds.), Public Opinion and Propaganda: a Book of Readings (New York 
Dryden, 1954), pp. 50-51, and Harwood L. Childs, A Reference Guide to the Study of 


Public Opinion (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1934), pp. 72-75. 
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seen as being necessarily the product of conscious construction by men. Its em- 
phasis rests on power and on the disposition of power that characterizes man’s 
drive to attain the stability to be found in the artificial political community.® 
Machiavellianism is individualist at its roots, though it is not individualistic in 
the liberal sense so far as the forms and instrumentalities of government are 
concerned: it does not call on men for continuing participation in governing nor 
accede them any right to take part in political processes. Assuming that the mass 
of men will have an impact on politics, it treates this impact, often manifested 
through what might be called public opinion, as one of the forces whose manage- 
ment is the function of statecraft. This theory is neither “for” nor “against” 
public opinion, but indifferent and descriptive, indicating what public opinion 
may do and what may be done with it in man’s attempt to gain security, the end 
of political activity. It offers no basis for sublimating public opinion except when 
the impression of sublimation might be created by a ruler for purely pragmatic 
reasons, and its assumptions about human nature suggest that occasions for the 
use of such an approach will seldom arise.*° There is in Machiavelli’s treatment 
of politics a certain respect for collectivities that tempers somewhat both its 
individualism and its rejection of the “voice of the people.” Yet on the whole, 
the theory would seem to imply that public opinion, as here defined, is to be 
seen merely as the agglomerate ideas of individual men, which must and may 
be manipulated or accommodated but which may not be ignored with impunity." 
The Machiavellian view of public opinion, as of man, the state, and politics, 
is mechanical, non-rational, individualistic, and descriptive. The focus is on the 
political impact public opinion may have, not on the role it ought to play.’ 
Public opinion and individualism: Hobbes, Locke, the Utilitarians 

Like Machiavelli’s, Hobbes’s theory of politics depicted men as atoms in 
motion and the state as the mechanical product of their confluence. However, 
Hobbes went a step further than Machiavelli in the development of a mechanical 
interpretation of politics by analyzing the creation of the state as an act of contract 
among men, thus placing more emphais on the individual-state relationship and 
on the artificial and conditional nature of political society.** Hobbes’s is an in- 
terest theory of politics, and it suggests what might be called a rudimentary in- 
terest theory of public opinion. It introduces the ideas of men — all men — into 


*“For when men are wel! governed, they neither seek nor desire any other liberty. . . .” The 
Discourses, trans. Christian E. Detmold (New York: Modern Library, 1950), p. 409. 

® This seems quite clear despite the well-known Machiavellian dictum that “it is not without 
reason that it is said, “The voice of the people is the voice of God’; for we see popular 
opinion prognosticate events in such a wonderful manner that it would almost seem as if 
the people had some occult virtue, which enables them to foresee the good and the evil.’ 
Ibid., p. 263. 

"For examole, “Therefore the best fortress is to be found in the love of the people, for although 
you tnay have fortresses they will not save you if you are hated by the people.” T/ 
trans, Luigi Ricci (New York: Modern Library, 1950), p. 81. 


e Prince 


* This account of Machiavelli’s treatment of public opinion might be enriched, if space permitted, 
by citation of his many and well-known observations on human nature 

*“For by art is created that great LEVIATHAN called a COMMONWEALTH, or STATE, in 
Latin CIVITAS, which is but an artificial man... .” Leviathan (Oxford: Blackwell, n.d.), 
p. 5; cf. Michael Oakeshott’s introduction, p. lii 
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the political picture in a conceptual way at the first instance of political activity, 
the formation of the state, and it implies that the opinion of interest might in the 
extreme case rebuild political society if the sovereign abdicates its functions. 
This is the extent of the introduction of public opinion into an active role in 
politics in this theory.'* Still, mass attitudes play a more integral part in the system 
of Hobbes than in that of Machiavelli. The former, through the notion of con- 
sent, relates politics more closely to the will of individual man and in effect con- 
cedes him a right to participate, if only at the outset of the political relation- 
ship.*® Its orientation to public opinion is thus positive, even though it does not 
accord opinion a broad or constant influence, but more importantly it suggests 
a theoretical foundation on which an individualist-liberal interpretation of public 
opinion may be erected. 

The thought of John Locke embodies a further development of individualism 
on the political level and a more comprehensive case for the active influence of 
public opinion on politics. Locke, like Hobbes, interpreted the nature of the state 
in terms of contract and pictured politics as the interplay of interests. But to a 
greater extent than Hobbes he found the key to the safe and orderly resolution of 
conflicts of interest in a measure of popular participation in government, giving 
man and his interest-based attitudes a greater, more direct, and more constant 
consensual role in political institutions.’® Locke’s choice of popular modes of ex- 
ercise of sovereignty and Hobbes’s choice of authoritarian modes seem to be reflec- 
tive more of differences in judgment than of differences in the logic of the two sys- 
tems. With Locke individualism takes a decidedly more moral turn, and one of his 
significant contributions lay in the tenacity with which he held to the idea of 
the inviolability of individual natural rights. At the same time, he took a half- 
step toward community theory by suggesting the instrumental role that conven- 
tions may play in protecting individual interest from political violation. On the 
whole, however, the burden of his thought leans toward the maximization of 
individual interest through popularly-based political action. It suggests that 
public opinion may be seen as the carrier of the diverse interests of the people, 
and may as such be thought to have a rightful place in the life of the state, but 
it also introduces the liberal’s note of suspicion of the attitudes of the mass, and, 
in cases of conflict, elevates the claim of individual rights above the claim of 
collective will.*7 





But Hobbes’s preference for authoritarian as against democratic modes of government would 


seem to be, as Oakeshott points out (ibid., p. xl), a choice of prudence rather than the 
dictate of logical necessity. 


‘Cf. Leo Strauss, Natural Right and History (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953), pp. 
185-86. “According to Hobbes, however, everyone is by nature the judge of what are the 
right means to his self-preservation. . . . Furthermore, if everyone is by nature the judge 
of what is conducive to his self-preservation, consent takes precedence over wisdom. But 
consent is not effective if it does not transform itself into subjection to the sovereign.” 

lohn Locke, “The Second Treatise of Civil Government,” Two Treatises of Government (New 
York: Hafner, 1947), sec. 149, pp. 196-97, and passim. And cf. Strauss, op. cit., p. 233. 

Note should also be made of Locke’s reference in the Essay Concerning Human Understanding 
to “the law of opinion or reputation” as one of the sources “that men generally refer their 
actions to, to judge of their rectitude or obliquity.” In this sense opinion operates as 


“social pressure” and has little or no formal relationship to the structures and processes 
of politics. 
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The political theory of the English Utilitarians, as stated in James Mill’s 
essay on Government, bases politics on the need for artificial harmonization of 
interests, and the processes of harmonization on the interest-bearing opinions 
of the people. This theory at once calls men into politics in the most direct sense, 
and, in its majoritarian aspects, shifts emphasis toward community will in the 
settlement of conflicts. Mill saw government as providing sanctions for the 
coercive adjustment of interests when this adjustment is not achieved through 
other influences. He held, however, that the equitable settlement of social! 
conflicts requires direct political participation by all (or virtually all) members 
of the community. Thus in effect he advocated the institutionalization of all 
interest-based opinions through structures of government that bring the opinions 
of men to bear on policy in a dire-t, unqualified, regularized way. Public opinion 
as it is relevant to politics in this theoretical setting is based on individual in- 
terest, and it is additive, mechanical, and supreme. The theory’s explicit ad- 
herence to majority settlement, however, brings the community, if only in an 
instrumental sense, into a key role in the picture. The formulation embodies a 
high theoretical development of the political importance of public opinion and 
waning of the integral individual as the last resort in politics. Abandoning na- 
tural rights, it treats the individual and his opinions in terms of their relation- 
ships to the public crowd of men.?* 

Thus individualist thought, in a vein similar to Machiavelli’s, finds the inter- 
play of interests and the peaceable solution of conflicts of interest to be the func- 
tion of politics, but it suggests that public opinion, seen as the carrier of the vary- 
ing interests of the members of society, is the key ingredient of political life. To 
a greater or lesser degree individualist theories advocate that public opinion be 
brought to bear on the operations of politics because it is the public expression 
of the agglomerate interests of the men of the community. Through public opin- 
ion men assert their own interests, the interplay of interests is politics, and each 
man is the best judge of how his interests should be guarded; public opinion 
is therefore central to the proper functioning of the political system. As we have 
seen, there is some variation among the individualists as to how far the political 
influence of popular attitudes should extend. Hobbes confines its effect largely 
to the creation or replacement of government. Lockean thought suggests that 
the interests of men should be afforded continual influence in the realm of politics, 
but that individual rights must be given concurrent protection from the poten- 
tially hostile public. Therefore, it would incorporate public opinion, as the 
medium of interest, into the activity of government through legislative and elec- 
tive devices, and rely largely on institutional and conventional checks to limit 
interest to its proper scope. Locke, it may be noted, seems to suggest that the non- 
rational, conventional elements of public opinion itself will help to limit govern- 
ment and to backstop institutional resistance to the illegitimate imposition of 
interest. 

* Bentham, like Locke, notes the social role of public opinion as popular pressure, and employs 
the phrase itself in this connection. See An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 

Legislation, chap. iii, sec. 5 and accompanying note, and The Theory of Legislation, ed.,C. 


K, Ogden; trans. from the French of Etienne Dumont by Richard Hildreth (London: Kegan 
Paul, French, Trubner, 1931), pp. 432-34. 
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The Utilitarians push the role of public opinion in politics even further. 
Arguing that interest should be the sole, unfettered, and immediate ingredient of 
public policy, they propose legislative devices that maximize and simplify its 
influence. The individualist position in this last form is probably the most charac- 
teristic current outlook on the idea of public opinion. This rationale seems to 
underlie much of the modern impetus toward the quantification of public opin- 
ion and toward the claim that quantified public opinion should be regarded as an 
index to proper public policy. The advisory poll, the referendum, the legislative 
microcosm of the pattern of interests reflect this theoretical orientation, as does, 
with further extrapolation, the interest interpretation of politics that regards the 
organized group as the fiduciary of individual will. The individualist perspective 
emphasizes the interest aspects of man’s public attitudes, and by virtue of its 
dedication to the politics of individual interest it throws public opinion into the 
center of political activity. The opinion thus elevated politically is rational, in- 
dividual, and mechanically applied to the problems of government; it is the “pulse 
of democracy,” democracy being, in this interpretation, the process of reconciling 
the interests that are given public meaning through public opinion. 

Public opinion as community will: Rousseau : 

The political theory of Rousseau weds individualism with communitarianism, 
and in doing so embodies a redefinition of the concept of public opinion as it is 
treated in this series of theories, suggesting a sense in which public opinion can 
be regarded both as more “public” and as more absolute in its political role. Rous- 
seau depicted the state as a natural organism with a will of its own which ex- 
presses the public personality of all its citizen components. This general will is 
at once the real will of the community and of all its members, who in effect are 
equal before and in it. Thus Rousseau ascribed sovereignty to all men, but only 
in respect of their joint political capacity as citizens of the state. Their general 
will is the source and criterion of morality, and social morality is the end and 
goal of politics. In the concept of the general will he united the individualist- 
equalitarian demand for politics based on the will of all men with conventionalist 
emphasis on community and public spirit as the locus of man’s moral and political 
being. The surest indication of general will, he thought, was the will of all men 
when they are able to think in genuinely public terms, in terms of the good of 
the whole community. In other words, when popular attitudes are truly public, 
they are the best conceivable guide to right political action, for as the general will 
they are sovereign, and there is nothing beyond their legitimate scope. Thus when 
there is a public opinion, it is the absolute and final word on politics, but it can 
be expected to exist only in certain social and political circumstances. Public 
opinion is the organic will of the community expressed in the public wills of 
its members, and in this capacity it is elevated to its highest and most pervasive 
political form. 

Rousseauian thought forms a theoretical bridge between individualism and 
the communitarianism of Burke and Aristotle, and implies a perspective that 
would bring public opinion to the zenith of its political influence. Asserting the 
sovereignty of the general will, this theory suggests that if public opinion is truly 
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public, if it is made up of exclusively public-regarding attitudes, then it must be 
accorded constant, immediate, and absolute political supremacy as the empirical 
manifestation of the general will. Public opinion is both organic and collective, 
and if it exists, which cannot be a matter of certainty, it is the focal point of a 
political authority whose scope is boundless. Thus attention is thrown to the 
social and institutional conditions that determine the nature of popular attitudes, 
the aim being to maximize their public orientation and discourage the develop- 
ment of individual interest. 

Reflections of this Rousseauian theory of public opinion are manifest in mod- 
ern politics in several forms. At its mildest it offers a foundation for the approach 
to policy which seeks a “public interest” as its criterion and which aims to maxi- 
mize the total and minimize the fractional attentions and loyalties of the citizenry. 
At its extreme it buttresses the politics of the undifferentiated mass, the politics 
based on the mission of the community, on charismatic attachment to the leader 
gifted in divining the general will, and on legitimization of policy and leadership 
through the plebiscite and other types of mass demonstration of approval and 
enthusiasm. Without resorting to meaningless labeling, it is perhaps possible to 
suggest that this theory helps explain why totalitarians, from the time of the first 
French Revolution to our own day, have gone to great lengths to attempt to prove 
that their regimes are founded in the “will of the people.” ** At any rate, such 
parallels would seem to indicate the relevance and vitality of something approxi- 
mating an “organic will” interpretation of public opinion in the politics of the 
present age. 

Public opinion as convention: Aristotle and Burke 

The thought of Aristotle throws even more emphasis on the community 
than that of Rousseau, yet it does not completely abandon the individual man 
for an ideal world. The state, in this theory, is still an answer to and almost an 
outgrowth of human needs; its activity reflects, for example, the fundamental 
necessity of the division of labor. However, the state and community are clearly 
natural, and the moving spirit of politics is their growth and development. Aris- 
totelian political theory seems to suggest that public opinion may be regarded as 
the vehicle of the spirit and continuity of the life of the organic community. It 
carries the enduring wisdom of the social organism and reflects that wisdom on 


”For example, the following pronouncements seem to have a characteristically Rousseauian 
flavor: 

Louis Napoleon, on the plebiscite that established the Second Empire: “A free 
secret ballot, open to all, has united 8 million wills in a single will.” Quoted in Great 
Britain, Foreign Office, Historical Section, Plebiscite and Referendum, by R. S. Rait and 
others (“Peace Handbooks,” Vol. XXV, no. 159; London: H, M. Stationery Office, 1920), 
p. 49. 

The Nazi government, polling the German people on the new foreign policy in 1933: 
“Do you German man and you German woman agree to this policy of your national Cabi- 
net, and are you willing to declare it to be the expression of your own opinion and your 
own will and to espouse it solemnly?” 

Hitler to Frick, in reference to the decision to combine the offices of President and 
Chancellor, in 1934: “Steeped in the conviction that all authority of the State must proceed 

from the people and by them be ratified in a free, secret election, I request you immediately 
to lay the decision of the Cabinet, with possible necessary additions, before the German 
people for a free plebiscite.” Quoted in Fredrick L. Schuman, The Nazi Dictatorship (New 
York: Knopf, 1936), pp. 256-57, 462. 
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the particular, immediate actions of government.” Thus public opinion is the 
nexus between the large body of men and their state, but as it is relevant to 
politics it becomes, with this theory, more unrational in terms of the individual 
and more passive in terms of its political role. As society is differentiated and 
made up of complementary and unequal parts (most dramatically illustrated 
in the distinction between slave and free), so is public opinion differentiated and 
almost non-individual as to source and impact. Public opinion can protest “when 
the shoe pinches” and thus seem to carry the voice of individual interest, but 
in this capacity it is really valid only as the voice of the community in its organic 
entity.2?_ Raw opinion must be filtered through moderating institutions. Even in 
its tempered form, opinion is not infallible, even if unanimous, for it does not 
in itself necessarily provide for all the needs of continued social existence and 
stability. Aristotle’s theory, and to a large extent that of Burke, depicts a state 
which is not mechanical and not based on interest, but which is still ordered by 
the activities of men themselves. It therefore preserves a role for public opinion in 
politics but demechanizes both its conception of public opinion and the role itself. 

Though much like Aristotelianism, the thought of Burke suggests a clearer 
dichotomy between the empirical life of the community and the moral force of 
the larger flow of history. It does not, like Hegelian theory, make an ideal- 
rational fact of a world-historical spirit, but it does fix the locus of rationality in 
the historical continuity and development of the national community. Politics 
still ministers to the empirical needs of men, but it serves as the instrument 
through which these needs are satisfied in a way in harmony with the living tex- 
ture of community being. Perhaps more than Aristotle’s analysis of social life, 
this theory finds the determinative development that sets the pace for politics 
outside the body of the existing community, for here politics seems to be less a 
function of internal, immediate growth. This, however, is a delicate distinction 
that may not be entirely defensible. In its implications for public opinion, Burke’s 
perspective on politics is highly similar to that of Aristotle. It suggests that public 
opinion may be the living carrier of the accumulated collective wisdom of the 
ages, and that it is thus a key to the social conventions that embody history in 
the here and now. It would approach public opinion respectfully but honor it 
selectively, cherishing only its conventional, enduring, non-rational elements.”? 
The prescription of Burkean thought would be not to “apply” public opinion to 


* The wisdom of this conventional public opinion is “prudential” wisdom, acquired from ac- 
cumulated experience. It is non-rational and non-formal, the product not of study but of 
being and feeling, the collective “wisdom of use and wont,” empirical, unsystematic, often 
formless, but stable in its expression of community spirit. 


‘Good judgment may be expected of the public by virtue of its mere collective character. “Feasts 
to which many contribute may excel those provided at one man’s expense. In the same 
way, when there are many, each can bring his share of goodness and moral prudence; and 
when all meet together, the people may thus become something in the nature of a single 
person who —as he has many feet, many hands and many senses — may also have many 
qualities of character and intelligence.” The Politics, trans. with introduction and notes by 


Ernest Barker (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1946), p. 123. 


“It would hear public opinion only, as a phrase of Burke’s goes, as the voice of the people “at 
large and in gross.” “Speech on the Plan for Economical Reform,” The Works of the 
Right Honorable Edmund Burke (3d ed.; Boston: Little, Brown, 1869), II, 357. The fol- 
lowing passage from the “Speech on the Reform of Representation” illustrates Burke's 
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political problems but rather to make it felt as a brake on policy and a general 
index to the historical wealth of the community.”° 

The theories of Aristotle and Burke focus attention on the unrational ele- 
ments of public opinion, suggesting that in it may be found some of the living 
spirit of the community itself, the customs, traditions, habits, and usages that 
may be subsumed in the general term convention. In the one formulation these 
may be the vital life-blood of the organic community, in the other the spirit of 
national history, but the general effect is much the same. Both theories sublimate 
the spirit of the social body at the expense, if necessary, of immediate human 
interest. Thus while they value public opinion for its living fund of convention, 
they insist that its relationship to politics must be such that the mere interests 
of individuals and groups are filtered out, and from this there follows an emphasis 
on mediating and moderating institutions that will soften the impact of public 
opinion on public policy. The conventionalist position vigorously denies that the 
valuable aspects of the voice of the people can be measured or even rationally 
understood and applied. It casts doubt on the rationalization of public opinion 
through engineered structures or scientific devices used as political tools. Not 
denying that popular attitudes may be perverted and destructive, it still values 
the voice of a people for its durable, stable feeling for community existence and 
good. It is public opinion as the organic mind of the whole nation, not as a col- 
lection of discrete attitudes, that conventionalism accepts into its notion of the 
proper order of politics. This sort of approach to public opinion, like that of the 
individualists, is fairly common in current usage. It frequently appears as an 
appeal for “public spiritedness,” and promotes an image of the body of citizenry 
as a basic but not always reliable balance wheel or governor on political activity, 
assuming or hoping that in the long run the people will realize the principles 
implicit in their national heritage.** 
Public opinion and the politics of the idea: Hegel and Plato 

In Hegelianism the focus of political theory turns to a rational transcendental 
pattern of world history that is the embodiment of real, absolute will and absolute 
good. The state is the temporal manifestation of world spirit; its function and 
the function of politics is to achieve the adjustment of individual and society to 
the eternal good of the absolute. The role of politics is therefore entirely moral- 
istic, and its guiding rationality is imposed from outside; neither existing men nor 
the existing community makes the state or history in a strict sense. Men and com- 
munity partake of history and perhaps contribute to it, but they do not shape 
the good, of which politics is the historical manifestation in the existential world. 


attitude toward individual and collectivity: “For a man is a most unwise and a most wise 
being. The individual is foolish; the multitude, for the moment, is foolish, when they 
act without deliberation; but the species is wise, and, when time is given to it, as a species, 
it almost always acts right.” Ibid., VII, 95. 

*Thus in “Reflections on the Revolution in France,” he writes approvingly of “a monarchy 
directed by laws, controlled and balanced by the great hereditary wealth and hereditary 
dignity of a nation, and both again controlled by a judicious check from the reason and 
feeling of the people at large acting by a suitable and permanent organ.” Ibid., III, 361 

* Cf. two well-known recent commentaries on public opinion in politics: Lindsay Rogers, op. cit., 
and Walter Lippmann, Essays in the Public Philosophy (New York: Little, Brown, 1955). 
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| Hegel’s thought implies a sharp dichotomy between the objective will of history 
and the subjective will of empirical man and community, and holds the former 
_ to be the only truly legitimate medium of politics. It does not, like Burkean 
g _ thought, find the objective, rational will embodied in community spirit or social 
t convention. In the last analysis, it suggests that the only predictable product of 
e the mass mind is a conglomerate of subjective and objective, with the former con- 
if taminating the latter.*® For this reason, Hegel explicitly rejected public opinion as 
e a guide to political action. However, he did believe it necessary to accommodate 
n its public expression as an outlet for subjective freedom. This approach would 
1, accordingly dictate that public opinion be allowed free airing but that at the 
ts same time the most essential, historical aspects of politics be insulated from its 
is influence.“ Thus Hegelian thought surpasses the conventionalist thought of 
ic Aristotle and Burke in dehumanizing politics by moving the locus of political right 
1e to a trans-community, rational level, but it does still grant a need for individual 
ly and social expression of feeling. It removes politics from the sphere of public 
n opinion but argues for the freedom of public opinion as a safety valve for social 
>t pressures, and would even provide for its institutionalization in legislative devices, 
es local government, etc.?7 
id Platonism, on the other hand, seems to imply not only the thorough and 
- self-conscious rejection of the political claims of public opinion but also a reluc- 
1e tance to admit the need for allowing free expression to popular attitudes. In 
1e Platonic theory politics is fundamentally the search for and application of 
in natural, eternal, immutable idea of the Good, a divine pattern for ordering the 
ry state, a pattern that is to be discovered by rational, philosophical means. Reason 
‘y, and the knowledge that reason yields are thus the keys to political activity as it 
es should be understood, and in practice these are accessible only to the highly 


trained and gifted philosopher. The imperatives of politics are out of the reach 
of popular attitudes both because truth is beyond the cognitive powers of the 


-al large number of people and because the philosophical enterprise cannot be carried 

oe on successfully by large groups in public deliberation.** The “opinion” that arises 

nd ” Hegel described public opinion as a “hotch-potch of truth and endless error” and wrote of 

to “what is called public opinion, in which what is absolutely universal, the substantive and 

the true, is linked with its opposite, the purely particular and private opinions of the Many 

al- Public opinion as it exists is thus a standing self-contradiction, knowledge as appearance, 

or the essential just as directly present as the inessential.” Furthermore, in itself public opinion 

has no criterion of discrimination, nor has it the ability to extract the substantive 

m- element it contains and raise it to precise knowledge.” Philos a” of Right, trans. with 
pe notes by T. M. Knox (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1949), 204, 205 

“Cf. Michael B. Foster, a Political Philosophies of Plato and Hegel (Oxford: Oxford Uni- 
Id. versity Press, 1938), pp. 176-77. 

* But at the same time rt institutions must be so structured as to “prevent individuals from 
vise having the appearance of a mass or an aggregate and so from acquiring an unorganized 
hey opinion and volition and from crystallizing into a powerful bloc in opposition to the 
1e€s organized state.” Hegel, op. cit., p. 197. 

*To cite only a few passages for illustrative purposes: Consider with Plato, what happens 
chy “Whenever the populace crowds together . . . and sits there clamouring its approval or 
rary disapproval, both alike excessive, of whatever is being said or done; booing and clapping 
and till the rocks ring and the whole place redoubles the noise of their applause and outcries.’ 
361. Republic, trans. Francis M. Cornford (New York and London: Oxford University Press, 
cit., 1945), p. 199. And “Crito,” The Dialogues of Plato, trans. Benjamin Jowett (New York 
55). Random House, 1937), I, 428-29: “I only wish it were so, Crito; and that the many could 
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out of sense perception is indeed likely to be self-delusory and harmful to the 
proper ordering of the social situation. Platonism as it is interpreted here exceeds 
Hegelian thought in its impatience with the irrationality of men, denying the 
mass even accidental insight into the absolute and conceding no need for the 
release of subjectivity. Reason as the formal product of a formal pursuit becomes 
the sole basis for true political activity; and the rationalist’s argument against 
the competence and influence of public opinion is carried to its ultimate.?° 

The systems of Hegel and Plato detach political good even further from the 
interests of individual men. Both locate it in an ideal order above the empirical 
life of the community and fully accessible only to philosophical reason. The 
two theories agree not only in their broad approach to the nature of good and 
politics, but also on the nature of the ideas that occupy the minds of the general 
run of men. Most men, they hold, are concerned chiefly with their own em- 
pirical, mundane desires and prejudices: opinion as contrasted with knowledge 
in the terms of Plato, subjectivity as contrasted with objectivity in the terms of 
Hegel. Thus agreeing that the popular mind is incapable of understanding reality, 
they suggest that politics must be sealed off from the impact of public opinion 
and attitude. From this point on there is some divergence between the two 
formulations. Hegel, the less severe from the standpoint of his attitude toward 
public opinion, believed that fer largely “tactical” reasons some outlet for sub- 
jectivity must be provided. This he found in the safety valve of freely expressed 
public opinion channeled into what he supposed to be relatively harmless out- 
lets in elective parliaments and popular local government. Plato’s thought sug- 
gests no such release for public opinion. His was a system in which the dictates 
of reason would be imposed upon society by government. Finding in the voice of 
the people nothing notable except the partial and often foolish interests of man 
and mass, and holding that true politics must be based on the metaphysical idea 
of justice, this theory suggests that governments would best ignore or suppress 
public opinion or at most manipulate it for ideal ends. 

These capsule commentaries suggest some of the forms that theories of public 
opinion may assume. The series illustrates not only the potential variety in the 
image of the political role of public opinion, but also the integral relationship 
between the treatment © public opinion and the treatment of other basic political 
problems. A gradual and systematic modification from theory to theory is re- 
vealed not only in answers to the fundamental questions of traditional political 
theory — the nature of man and the state, the locus of rationality in the world, 
the demands of the state on men — but also in answers to questions about public 
opinion in politics: the elements of public opinion that are relevant to the proper 
conduct of the functions of the state, the degree to which public opinion is to be 
regarded as important in the “real” political life of the community, and the 
structures of government appropriate to assure public opinion its proper role. 


do the greatest evil; for then they would also be able to do the greatest good; and what 
a fine thing that would be! But in reality they can do neither, for they cannot make a 
man either wise or foolish; and whatever they do is the result of chance.” 

the interesting analysis of Platonic thought in Eric A. Havelock, The Liberal Temper in 
Greek Politics (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957), esp. chaps. viii, ix, pp. 191-254. 
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With respect to the basic question, the nature of the state, the shifting image 
is obvious. Machiavelli regarded the state as a more-or-less accidental and in- 
evitable product of the interplay of forces at work within men. The formulation 


_of the individualists is similar, but with more emphasis on individual rationality 


and on the role of the individual man in the creation of the state and in the con- 
tinuing performance of its functions; the notion of the free and integral individual 
takes on a more clearly moral connotation. Rousseau found the state the creature 
of immediate social will and at the same time a natural, organic social body, 
while Aristotle’s theory, definitely a non-individualistic formulation, saw the 
state as the expression of organic national history. Hegel and Plato treated the 
state as a part of a higher order or pattern of ideal being, politics forming both 
the apex of the social pyramid and its point of contact with real (i.e., ideal) being. 

The shifting of the identity of the fundamental unit of political rationality 
through the series of theories follows a similar course. In Machiavellian thought 
it seems to rest with the process of social interaction itself, and as one moves from 
theory to theory it is to be found successively in the individual, in the community 
of will, in the conventional community, in history, and in the ideal world of forms. 
And the position of the individual in relation to the state also changes, moving 
generally from mere position (i.e., force relationship), to rights, to duties; and 
from individual participation, to community participation, to no effective partici- 
pation at all. 

The interpretations of public opinion that have been grafted on these vari- 
ous theoretical foundations display a correlative but somewhat differen: set of 
relationships. Two aspects of this variation merit special attention: the degree 
to which public opinion is accepted and incorporated into the legitimate processes 
of politics, and the elements of the “voice'of the people” that are thought rele- 
vant to politics. As the image of the state shifts from the empirical-mechanistic 
theory of Machiavelli to the rational idealism of Plato, the emphasis on public 
opinion as a factor in politics waxes and wanes, and the definition of politically 
relevant aspects of popular attitudes shifts from force through interest through 
community will through convention to nothing. Each of these theories seems 
to embody an implicit awareness of the “voice of the people,” as though each 
finds in popular opinion a force of which account must be taken. Yet interpreta- 
tions of the significance of that force and of the role in politics it is equipped to 
fulfill change from one theory to the next. All appear to accommodate the as- 
sumption that public opinion contains at least a residue of individual interest 
broadly defined, that is, of the private and largely self-regarding desires, ambitions, 
hopes, passions, dislikes, and prejudices of the individuals in society. The problem 
of the political relevance of public opinion really assumes two parts: the rela- 
tionship of interest to the central functions of politics, and the elements other than 
individual interest that public opinion may embody. It is upon these points that 
a theoretically relevant treatment of public opinion rests. Some find interest the 
sole coin of politics, some find it detrimental but still see in the people a source of 
social good, and others feel that the interest content of the voice of the people 
renders it politically useless. 
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The operational assumption on which the discussion has been based is that 
public opinion in its “raw” condition is, as Bryce put it, a “congeries.’”” But what- 
ever public opinion may prove to be whem examined empirically, the point is 
that various common perspectives on the meaning of politics will lead men to 
expect different things of popular attitudes and to develop in practice different 
institutions and processes to handle public opinion in its relationship to the 
political system. The empirical identification of public opinion is simply irrele- 
vant to the analysis up to this point. The problem is not what public opinion is 
but what different sets of beliefs lead us to do with it in the development and 
conduct of systems of politics. Commitment to an image of politics is often a 
basic factor in the construction, alteration, or operation of a state structure, even 
though the relationship between theory and practice may not be a conscious one. 
It would seem important, therefore, to analyze the implications of theoretical 
constructs for the role of public opinion in politics, as well as the empirical in- 
gredient itself. The weighing of political results is a matter both for empirical ex- 
ploration and for theoretical analysis, and the empirical work will be most fruitful 
if it is done in reference to a meaningful framework. 
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HE DOMINANT FORM of business organization is, of course, the cor- 

poration. Indeed, Drucker refers to it as “America’s representative social 

institution.” ! Though many persons have assessed various facets of the 
impact of the corporation, I propose to examine the internal and external rela- 
tionship between the concept of democracy and the larger corporations, since this 
particular set of relationships has not received the attention it deserves. 
The meaning of democracy 

Democracy requires that those persons who have the discretionary or deci- 
sion-making power receive this power from those over whom it is to be exercised 
and, in fact, exercise it in conformity with the wishes of the majority who submit 
themselves voluntarily to such control. This is a kind of government of, by, and 
for the governed. This is the Lincoln version of democracy. It is evident, how- 
ever, that government by the people cannot practicably be considered in any large 
political complex, be it a nation, a business firm, a labor union, or any other large 
intricate organization, unless one considers the highly ritualistic act of voting 
every two or four years or signing over proxies to constitute the exercise of power 
by the governed. Thus, we are left with government of and for the people which 
I interpret as meaning essentially the acquisition of the power to govern from the 
people and its exercise in conformity with the wishes of the majority.2. At the 
very least, therefore, democracy implies that power to command and make rules 
for others be first legitimate (i.e., power derived from the will of the majority) 
and, second, exercised responsibly (i.e., in conformity with the will of the major- 
ity). We may, then, define a democratic institution as one whose leaders possess 
legitimate power and who exercise this power responsibly on pain of being re- 
moved from office if it is not so exercised. 
Modern corporations and the attributes of democracy 
With respect to the modern corporation, we must, therefore, ask whether 

these two attributes of a democratic institution are present or not. First, where 
does the discretionary power reside? And, second, was this power legitimately 
acquired? As is well known, the discretionary power in the modern corporation 
resides in the managerial group. Although, theoretically, the Board of Directors, 
elected by the stockholders, determines policy and selects the executives, in fact 
the Board of Directors has increasingly been made up of executives themselves 
and the Chairman of the Board is typically president of the corporation. By 1945 
R. A. Gordon was able to write that “the Board as an independent supervisory 
body has ceased to exist”; and Mabel Newcomber reports a sharp trend toward 


Peter Drucker, The Concept of the Corporation (New York: Day, 1946). 


Certain basic minority rights must, of course, be recognized, protected and respected by the 
majority; otherwise, there is no distinction between democratic action and a lynching party 
or mob rule. 


Business Leadership in the Large Corporation (Washington: Brookings, 1945), p. 120. 
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more aiid more insiders on the Board.* Typically, then, a relatively small manage- 
rial group — nine to twelve persons —or a single individual has the power to 
hand down major policy decisions, as well as detailed instructions, which bind 
all those attached to the corporation. Legally, of course, the stockholders own 
the corporation and control its policies; but, while the ownership aspect is valid 
enough, the control has become largely a fiction. The theory is that the owners 
delegate their authority. The fact is that there is no such delegation and certainly 
no explicit “social contract.” Furthermore, the managers do not own the prop- 
erty they control. In capitalistic society, by a more general form of “social con- 
tract,” the right to control property is legitimate only insofar as those controlling 
it own it. Our society explicitly recognizes this through the rights accorded private 
property. What one owns can be used or not used, with a very few general excep- 
tions, in any way the owner sees fit. Legitimacy, then, in a capitalistic society 
requires ownership rather than heredity, social position, or brute force. Conse- 
quently, as Drucker has put it, 

The managerial power in our industrial system is no longer based upon the property rights of the 
individual. It is not derived from these property rights, not controlled or limited by the holder « 


these rights, not responsible to them. In the modern corporation the decisive power, that of the 
managers, is derived from no one but from the managers themselves, controlled by nobody an 


nothing and responsible to no one. It is in the most literal sense unfounded, unjustified, uncon 
trolled, and irresponsible power. ... {But] it is not true, as has often been asserted by reformists, 
that the stockholder has been deprived of his political rights of control and decision by a manage 


ment lusting for power. The opposite is correct. The stockholder has thrust away these rights. He 
has abdicated, and he cannot be induced to reassume his rights. For to him they are nothing but 
burdens; they are entirely contrary to his purpose in becoming a stockowner.* 


Stockholders, for the most part, do not want to exercise their legal rights. 
Thus, control over the corporation has passed into illegitimate hands. It is not, 
therefore, democratically based unless one wishes to argue that public acceptance 
of this situation constitutes democracy. But such public acceptance is based 
largely upon apathy and the public accepts a good many undemocratic things 
through default. Mere passive acceptance does not constitute democracy. It 
becomes a form of fatalism more frequently associated with tyranny and despot- 
ism. The source of corporate power is, therefore, undemocratic. Indeed, its 
source and justification become absolutist. 

We should mention, also, that this fact destroys much of the economic 
justification of the institution of private property. The persons making the vital 
economic decisions are not those who suffer the consequences or reap the rewards 
of such decisions except by a very indirect and roundabout process. Likewise, 
to the extent that dividend payments are made to a group which does not actively 
participate in corporate affairs, the assumed equivalence between income and 
productive effort is broken. Though we retain the legal and economic fictions, 
the facts belie them in this connection. 

But though the source of such power be illegitimate, it is still possible that 
its exercise and the consequences therefrom may be consistent with the will of 
the majority — that is, the actual operation and performance of the corporation 
*The Big Business Executive (New York: Columbia University Press, 1955). 

*Peter Drucker, The Future of Industrial Man (New York: Day, 1942), pp. 80, 81. 
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may conform to the wishes of the public. It may, in short, be operated responsibly. 
We have here three publics to consider — first, the stockholders; second, the 
employees; and third, the public at large or the general public. 


‘Democracy and the stockholder 


We have noted that the stockholders have abdicated their rights of control 
and have vested virtually absolute power in the hands of corporate management. 
How has management on the whole used this power over the property of those 
who have by abdication given it up? First, we may mention the growing tendency 
toward retaining a greater proportion of profits to finance expansion rather than 
paying out the profits in dividends. This reduces the freedom of choice of stock- 
holders. No longer do they have much say in what should be done with “their” 
profits. They are offered a certain minimal sum, a crumb, and the managers, 
usually prone toward empire-building, retain the balance for general corporate 
purposes. This also tends to bypass the capital market so that plans for expan- 
sion are not in fact put to the test of the market place. Second, and probably more 
significant, this almost absolute managerial power creates a very strong conflict 
between the fiduciary and private interests of managment which has all too 
frequently led to inside profiteering at the expense of the owners. We have tried 
in the past to eliminate these abuses through the stockholders’ derivative suit 
and the Securities Exchange Act, 1934, but without too much success. It is, how- 
ever, extremely difficult and dangerous to generalize on the abusé of corporate 
power over stockholders. Some firms are very scrupulous in their attitudes; others, 
much less so. The important thing to note, however, is that whether or not 
stockholders are fairly dealt with and their wishes considered is entirely depend- 
ent upon the managerial conscience. The managers may be benevolent or malign. 
They are, nonetheless, despotic. 

There are, however, two factors which lessen the seriousness of this. First, 
a stockholder is not chained to the corporation. He can always break his implied 
social contract by disposing of his stock. Thus, if the corporation operates in a 
fashion inimical to any stockholder, his freedom is less seriously abridged by his 
helplessness because, unlike the slave, he is not chained to the institution. Indeed, 
the ease with which one can break one’s implicit contract probably accounts for 
much of stockholder apathy with respect to the operation of the corporation. 
However, where a stock becomes worthless due to managerial abuses, the stock- 
holder has little recourse. The second factor is the increasing institutional in- 
vestment which tends to hold the corporation somewhat more accountable to 
its owners. 

Generally, however, despite governmental attempts to countervail corporate 
absolutism and irresponsibility toward stockholders, much remains to be done if 
we wish to render the legal fiction more realistic. It may be argued, however, 
that running a business is a highly specialized affair and that in this area the will 
of the majority of ignorant stockholders should not become a ruling principle. 
This may well be the case, but the extension of the argument is ominous. That 
is, running a government is also a highly specialized business. We may conclude, 


then, that the corporation is operated in a fashion inconsistent with democratic 
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principles as far as stockholders are concerned, since the managers may do a 
large variety of things which are inconsistent with the stockholder’s wishes or 
interests without fear of being removed from power except under most unusual 
and infrequent circumstances. 

Democracy and the employees 

Here we must distinguish two groups of employees: first, that employee group 
which carries out decisions and which is generally referred to as the labor or 
working group; and, second, the executive or supervisory group. With respect to 
the laboring group, it is evident that there was never any pretense of democratic 
action here. Frequently, not even the minimal needs, let alone the aspirations 
of the workers, were met. Thus, we required, and fortunately got, labor unions 
to countervail employer absolutism and force consideration of the wishes and 
rights of the workers. The freedom to leave the employment of the corporation 
is obviously not in the same class as the freedom to sell stock and unless we can 
guarantee plenty of alternative job opportunities and subsidize mobility, freedom 
to quit the corporation for a laborer is simply freedom to starve. 

At the executive or supervisory level, however, there is currently a great 
fetish about democratic decision-making. There are, however, rather obvious and 
serious weakness to efficient aperation using this democratic approach. Indeed, 
a recent article® concludes that “benevolent autocracy” is the only practical solu- 
tion. Whether or not this be true cannot be documented. Generally, however, it 
would seem that the workability of the democratic approach would depend largely 
upon the psyches of the executives involved. In any event, the presumption must 
be that decision-making is, and perhaps must be, in the main, autocratic despite 
several appearances to the contrary. 

It may be concluded, therefore, that responsible managerial policy vis-a-vis 
labor required overt pressure from organized labor assisted by the federal govern- 
ment. In the absence of this, it was most undemocratic and generally unrespon- 
sive to the workers’ needs and aspirations. Whether democracy of decision- 
making among executives is feasible is another question. In general it has been 
conspicuous by its absence. 


Democracy and the general public 

This is the most significant area. To discuss this we should ask what the 
public expects from the corporation. First, the corporation has a specific economic 
function to perform. That is, its primary function is to produce goods and services. 
Thus, economically, we want maximum output of the most desired goods (deter- 
mined by consumer sovereignty) at the lowest possible prices. In short, we want 
“cheapness and plenty” combined with economic progress and full employment 
without inflation. Second, we want freedom of economic opportunity. Third, we 
want maximum decentralization of economic power, since economic power im- 
plies or frequently takes with it political power. Fourth, we want to preserve 
“individualism,” which implies acceptance, nay nourishment, of the noncon- 


*R. N. McMurry, “The Case for Benevolent Autocracy,” Harvard Business Review, January- 
February, 1958. 
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formist and the right of each individual to seek his own fulfillment in his own 
way. How does the corporation affect or live up to these aspirations? 
Looking at the economic consequences of the corporation, it is obvious that 


it facilitates industrial concentration and oligopoly. Therefore, competition is 


seriously abridged or changes its form, often in an undesirable sense (such as 
with much unpleasant sales effort), and excess profits and, typically, excess ca- 
pacity emerge. Second, the risk of mismanagement of stockholders’ funds tends 


to discourage venture capital: this inhibits economic advance. Third, the corpora- 


tion creates opportunities to profit by strictly financial manipulations which di- 
verts scarce entrepreneurial talents from physically productive pursuits. Hence, 
the corporation creates incentives tc enlarge any business beyond the most efficient 
size. That is, “promoters’ profits” stimulate the urge to merge and thus business 
firms tend to grow to the point where serious diseconomies of scale result. Bigness 
does not uniquely correlate with efficiency. In fact, most of the statistics available 
indicate that the medium-sized firm in any industry tends to have the lowest per 
unit cost.’ 

The relationship between bigness, monopoly power, and excess profits on the 
one hand and economic progress on the other is ambiguous. In some instances 
there is a close relationship; in others, none at all. It depends primarily upon the 
atitudes and aptitudes of the corporate management. However, to the extent 
that the philosophy of material progress and change has been firmly ingrained in 
the managerial class, we may expect progress as part of the economic routine. 
Thus, most large corporations have substantial research facilities and progress 
is something of a fetish, to say nothing of “our most important product.” Though 
it is true that many of the items of “progress” are trivial, or even wasteful (i.e., 
the multicolored soaps, cars, shirts, tissues, etc.), there are many substantial ac- 
complishments. 

The effects of the corporation on economic stability are likewise somewhat 
ambiguous. If big business engages in long-term investment, this will tend to 
foster greater economic stability. That is, it will make investment expenditures 
much less sensitive to short-run disturbances and, therefore, will tend to prevent 
such short-run disturbances from occurring in the first place. On the other hand, 
should any recession begin, monopolistic enterprises tend to aggravate it because 
they reduce output rather than prices,.as the price-output behavior of the steel 
and automobile industries during the 1958-59 slump indicates.* Thus, no clear- 


"See A. D. H. Kaplan, Small Business: Its Place and Problems (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1948), 
chap, v, and especially the references cited p. 78, note 2 


For evidence of the differences between price and output changes in concentrated and competi- 
tive industries during contraction see Gardner C. Means, Industrial Prices and Their Rela 
tive Inflexibiliry (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1935). The logic of the case 
also supports relative price inflexibility under oligopoly vis a vis competitive markets. If 
demand declines in an oligopolistic situation, the firms have discretion over whether to 
curtail output or reduce prices. But each firm is hesitant to reduce prices for fear of re 
taliation by its rivals with a consequent matching of revenue losses. Rational (i.e., profit- 
able) behavior then dictates maintenance of prices (with some discounts on a sporadic 
basis) and reduction of output. In a competitive market, on the other hand, a decline in 
demand causes a price reduction. The firms have no discretion over price and hence are 
faced with neither the comparable choice nor the recognized mutual interdependence of an 
oligopolist. 
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cut conclusion with respect to over-all economic stability can be made. In terms 
of inflation, however, the impact of the corporation ‘is distinctly undesirable. In 
the first place, the tendency to finance investment through undistributed cor- 
porate profits makes it exceedingly difficult for the Federal Reserve system to 
fight inflation, since although the Federal Reserve can restrain bank credit and 
outside sources of funds, it can do little to restrain expenditure via inside funds. 
Furthermore, the price rigidity manifest by big business during recessions imparts 
a long-run inflationary bias to the economy since prices tend to advance during 
expansion periods. On the score of inflation, the modern corporation behaves 
rather badly. 

Turning to consumer sovereignty, we may suggest the warping effect of often 
insidious sales effort and especially subliminal advertising, the most’ insidious of 
the lot. By constantly harping on our fears, prejudices, and emotions, sales effort 
tends to create wants which in its absence would not exist and to this extent warps 
consumer sovereignty. One is reminded of the statement of Benjamin Fairless of 
the U.S. Steel Corporation, “Let’s make them want what we produce,” the very 
antithesis of consumer sovereignty. It should be remarked, however, that effective 
sales effort tends to raise the propensity to consume and this helps prevent any 
recession from continuing very long or going very deep. By the same token, how- 
ever, effective sales effort gives an added boost to inflation. 

On the economic performance score card, then, it is difficult to know pre- 
cisely what to say about the modern corporation. We have had unprecedented 
economic advance since the widespread development of the corporate form. 
Whether this has been because of or in spite of the corporation cannot be stated 
with assurance. I am inclined to the view that regardless of the form of business 
organization we would have had rapid progress but that the most appropriate 
of the forms of business organization consistent with capitalism (that is, individual 
proprietorship, partnership, or the modern corporation rather than government 
ownership or grant of monopoly) is the corporation. Its convenience in amassing 
and accumulating the capital required to finance the needs of technological 
progress probably explains the correlation between the rise of the corporation and 
our economic performance. Thus, despite its potentialities for economic abuse, 
stagnation, and inertia, its convenience probably counterbalances this. Whether 
some other form of organization would have done better cannot be answered, but 
it is clear that there is no inevitable connection between economic progress and 
any specific form of business organization. 


The corporation and freedom of economic opportunity 


To the extent that the corporation fosters concentration, entry into many 
fields is effectively blockaded. In this sense freedom of economic opportunity is 
abridged. The seriousness of this form of abridgment depends upon the rate at 
which new opportunities are created relative to the foreclosure of existing fields. 

But is there freedom of economic opportunity to advance within the corpora- 
tion? Drucker argues that modern management has failed “to provide a satis- 
factory system of equal opportunities.” ® Promotion within the plant typically 


* The Concept of the Corporation, p. 144. 
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belies rational, objective criteria based upon performance, ability, and character. 
More often whim, nepotism, accident, or supplication explain promotion. This, 
coupled with the growing specialization of assembly-line functions lessens the 


-chance for any worker to show his capabilities. Furthermore, even if capabilities 


can be shown, the vast gulf between top management and the worker prevents 
that degree of intimate contact necessary to bring attention in the right places 
to superior performance. The often tortuous channels of communication stand 
in the way of optimum performance in this connection. The labyrinthine cor- 
porate bureaucracies, therefore, contain many blind alleys and, despite strenuous 
efforts to overcome this, they are scarcely conducive to careful selection of talent. 


The corporation and decentralization of power 


Obviously, the corporation fosters concentration of economic power. The 
top 200 corporations hold about 46 per cent of the total corporate assets, which 
constitutes between 20 and 25 per cent of the total income-producing wealth.° 
If we considered interlocking directorates, we would have an even more alarming 
concentration of power in a few hands. As Berle and Means have pointed out, 
“production is carried on under the ultimate control of a handful of individuals. 
The economic power in the hands of the few persons who control a giant cor- 
poration is a tremendous force which can harm or benefit a multitude of individ- 
uals, affect whole districts, shift the currents of trade, bring ruin to one community 
and prosperity to another. The organizations which they control have passed far 
beyond the realm of private enterprise — they have become more nearly social 
institutions.” 1 

But here we come to the real crux of the political as well as the economic 
problem. Are there not checks on the abuse of this tremendous power in the 
hands of a few people which tend to induce desirable economic and responsible 
political performance? That is to say, according to the classical theory, the best 
restraint on business pursuit of self-interest was vigorous price-quality competi- 
tion and perfectly competitive markets. Indeed, it was the force of this automatic 
impersonal kind of competition which equated (for Adam Smith) private vice 
(i.e., private profit-seeking) and the public interest. Under the classical theory 
of competition business was restrained and, indeed, coerced to behave in an 
economically desirable fashion. However, with the rise of big business, facilitated 
by the corporate form, the kind of competition envisaged by the classical econ- 
omists no longer exists on a widespread persistent basis. Thus, many economists 
not desiring to stress the inevitability of socialism in an economic system where 
substantial segments are oligopolistic or monopolistic by structure, suggest cer- 
tain “revised” conceptions of competition which may, in fact, produce socially 
desirable results even with highly concentrated market structures. Thus, instead 
f vigorous price-quality competition from innumerable existing competitors, 
we have the idea of potential competition which has been stressed by Schumpeter. 
He would argue, for example, that even a monopolist all alone in the field is 


Morris Adelman, “The Measurement of Industrial Concentration,” Review of Economics and 
Statistics, XXXIII (1951), 269-96. 


The Modern Corporation and Private Property (New York: Macmillan, 1934), p. 46. 
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restrained by a fear of potential competition should he abuse his economic power 
and reap excessive profits. Somewhat akin to this is competition engendered by 
innovations. That is, though one may have monopoly power of a particular pro- 
duct, this can be eliminated by the development of a closely related product; and 
the constant fear of losing one’s monopoly position induces the firm to be progres- 
sive itself. But, in addition to the competition of innovations and potential compe- 
tition, there is the kind of restraint on business behavior known as countervailing 
power. This concept stressed by Galbraith’? suggests that monopoly power on 
one side of the market is checked by similar power on the other. Thus, labor 
unions “countervail” the power of giant corporations in the labor market; the 
large mass retail distributor restrains the power of the monopolistic supplier; et 
cetera. Thus, while a far cry from atomistic competition, countervailing power 
may prove an effective restraint. 

There is clearly some truth and some merit in these revised conceptions 
of competition, but the difficulty is that we have no clear-cut analysis of precisely 
how and over what time period these kinds of restraint function. We have, in 
short, no adequate, clear-cut model which describes the outcome as the result 
of these forms of competitive pressures in the same sense that we have a rigorous 
analysis of how a competitive market functions. Thus, while these new kinds of 
competition are unquestionably nice to have, one would hesitate to rely solely 
upon them. 

To supplement the new forms of competition there are three other general 
restraining influences which should be mentioned. First, there is the influence 
of big government. A constant threat to nationalize, dissolve, or otherwise bring 
action against any corporation which abuses its power is probably a healthy 
kind of check. We must, of course, keep big government entirely independent 
of big business, else this check disappears entirely. The second kind of restraint is 
a rather nebulous restraint, namely, public opinion. The antitrust laws of several 
countries have relied almost exclusively upon public opinion as a check against 
undesirable business practices. For example, in Canada when evidence of cor- 
porate malpractices came to light, these would be and still are published and 
widely distributed, the philosophy being that public censure would rectify the 
situation. Generally, however, this is not very effective in the absence of some 
more positive penalty (as recently recognized in Canada‘*) and it is probably 
best to rely upon public opinion as manifest through the federal government 
where punitive measures can be used to supplement the more general restraint 
of opinion. Finally, we should mention the even more nebulous restraint called 
corporate conscience. There is no doubt that many of our modern business leaders 
have a high sense of responsibility and that their consciences act as an effective 
kind of restraint. To what extent we should count on this to regulate our eco- 
nomic and, to a lesser extent, political affairs is a difficult question. It may well 
be, as Berle suggests, that in the final analysis “moral and intellectual leadership 


* American Capitalism (Cambridge: Houghton Mifflin, 1952), chap. ix. 


*L. A. Skeoch, “The Combines Investigation Act: Its Intent and Application,” Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Science, February, 1956. 
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will appear capable of balancing our Frankenstein creations,” '* but we can never 
be sure. 


It seems evident that all of the above kinds of restraint may be reasonably 


_effective in controlling flagrant abuses of power. It is, however, the more subtle 


abuses that are less readily dealt with or are scarcely discernible. In the final 
analysis, we probably must rely on corporate conscience, although it would seem 
desirable to support or coerce the conscience by a certain kind of harassment. It 
may even be desirable to appoint Walter Reuther Chief of the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice. In any event, it seems abundantly clear that we 
must ultimately rely on benevolent despotism in business. We cannot “throw the 
rascals out” by free elections every so often and, in many instances, we simply do 
not and cannot know whether we are getting optimum performance out of our 
businesses since there is no automatic, impersonal market mechanism chaining 
them to their tasks. We may be able to induce the despotism to be benevolent 
rather than malign but it is a job we must work at constantly and much harder 
than we have in the past. We must, in short, develop more fully those institutions 
or pressures which will force business performance in conformity with the will of 
the majority. This may take the form of more vigorous antitrust action, more 
government restraints or controls, more stimulus to potential competition, more 
public investigations, more rigorous mental and intellectual training in responsible 
managment, et cetera. The future of big business in our society will depend en- 
tirely upon how well we can chain it (or it cam accommodate itself) to the tasks 
which the public wants. Nourishment of those institutions or pressures which 
tend to bolster wavering consciences would seem to be the essence of sensible 
public policy, particularly since our legal framework would rebel at wholesale 
dissolution and since the economic justification for such dissolution may be 
questionable. 


The corporation and individualism 


It seems apparent that the modern corporation has seriously undermined 
individualism and fostered conformity. The works of C. Wright Mills'® and 
William H. White, Jr.,"° though scarcely universally valid, document this rea- 
sonably well. It seems evident that the corporation is inconsistent with individ- 
ualism largely through vigorous and pervasive advertising which inculcates a kind 
of conformism and through its emphasis in hiring policy on whether the person 
will “fit” into the corporate team. Likewise, the bureaucratic structure tends 
to be inconsistent with individualism and requires more stereotyped and institu- 
tionalized behavior. Finally, we should mention that through the propaganda 
machines of some of our large corporations there is the tendency to convert critics 
of business practices into “communist fronts.” If there is anything deliberately 
calculated to engender slavish acceptance, it is this policy, which fortunately, 
since the McCarthy era, has been passing. 


“A. A. Berle, The Twentieth Century Capitalist Revolution (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1954). 
“The Power Elite (New York: Oxford University Press, 1956). 
“The Organization Man (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1956). 
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Conclusion 


Generally, it seems fair to conclude that the impact of the modern corpora- 
tion has been such as to create conditions incompatible with what is meant by and 
required for a free, private, competitive enterprise system and has seriously un- 
dermined the economic justification of some of our most cherished institutions. 
The justification for a laissez-faire government policy is not that business needs 
no check but rather that the best check or restraint is that afforded by vigorous 
price or quality competition. Inasmuch as the corporation has facilitated the 
growth of monopolistic elements, the possibilities of such an impersonal restraint 
are reduced, It may well be that potential competition, countervailing power, 
corporate conscience, innovations competition, government restraints, and the 
like will suffice to force business to behave in a socially desirable fashion. But we 
can never be sure. 

This is not to suggest that the industrial reality in North America has behaved 
intolerably or, on the whole, badly. Patently, it has not. With several notable 
exceptions, such as the depressions of the 1870's, 1890’s, and 1930’s, it has con- 
formed reasonably well with our ideals of freedom, progress, efficiency, full em- 
ployment without inflation, and a more equitable income distribution. But to 
continue to argue that our economic system operates under the checks, balances, 
and incentives of impersonal market forces is to fly in the face of reality. In 
short, it seems apparent that existing institutions, particularly the growth of large, 
private organizations, as exemplified by the corporation, are inconsistent with the 
nineteenth-century rationale of a free enterprise system and at least potentially 
inconsistent with political democracy. It is therefore apparent that if we desire 
to ensure corporate performance under private management consistent with our 
social, political, and economic ideals, we need to erect, create, or stimulate power- 
ful restrictive or prodding institutions as well as convert the attitude of corporate 
managers from “the public be damned” to “the public be my light,” from the 
belief that “businessmen are Christian men to whom God in his infinite wisdom 
has given control of the property rights of this fair nation” to something more 
sensible. 

If we succeed in this, we will have a society composed of large power blocs 
mutually restraining and, we hope, stimulating one another. If we do not suc- 
ceed, we will have a fascist state, as James Burnham has suggested. 

Though our foregoing analysis has concluded that the corporation is inher- 
ently undemocratic in terms of the source of its power and in the use of the 
power, it is still possible to make the exercise of this power more responsible. 
Indeed, it is also apparent that we are succeeding in carving out a modus vivendi 
with the corporate monster in this respect. No longer would any businessman 
assert openly “the public be damned.” Not only this, but few businessmen would 
dare even act in this fashion, let alone assert it. There appears, in short, to be a 
somewhat persistent tendency for the corporation to socialize itself. It becomes 
more concerned with perpetuating its existence than in maximizing short-run 
profits. The way any institution in a democratic society perpetuates itself is by 
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conforming to the general social ideals. Now, while it is true that the corporation 
tends to mold these ideals (and this is a major problem), it is also true that the 
corporation must behave if it is to remain within the framework of a political 
democracy. Thus, it must socialize itself on pain of extinction. As Keynes re- 
marked a good many years ago: 

One of the most interesting and unnoticed developments of recent decades has been the 
tendency of big enterprise to socialize itself. A point arrives in the growth of a big institution . . . 
at which the owners of the capital, i.e., the shareholders, are almost entirely dissociated from the 
management, with the result that the direct, personal interest of the latter and the making of great 
profit becomes quite secondary. When this stage is reached, the general stability and reputation of 
the institution are more considered by the management than the maximum of profit for the share- 
holders. The shareholders must be satisfied by conventionally adequate dividends; but once this 
is secured, the direct interest of the management often consists in avoiding criticism from the 
public and from the customers of the concern. This is particularly the case if their great size or 
semi-monopolistic position renders them conspicuous in the public eye and vulnerable to public 


attack.” 

I remain hopeful that this tendency will continue, but it would appear to require 
the supporting coercive and prodding institutions that have been suggested above. 
Only in this fashion can the large power aggregates be rendered consistent with 
political democracy and economic efficiency. 

The major problem of twentieth-century capitalism, then, is to ensure the 
strength and independence of these restraining forces. If we cannot guarantee 
this, we inevitably degenerate into a fascist state. One problem, however, re- 
mains. Without the impersonal force of Adam Smith’s “invisible hand” we can 
never be confident that the more personal pressures indicated above will engender 
optimum (or even satisfactory) performance because we have no objective cri- 
terion of performance and, as yet, do not know how these pressures would work 
out: we have no rationale of them of the same caliber as the perfectly competi- 
tive model. In short, while we undoubtedly have had some sort of revolution 
in our economic structure since the nineteenth century, we do not yet know how 
the structure functions (i.e., what motivates the managerial class, how do busi- 
nesses respond to the barrage of stimuli they constantly receive, what is “economic 
equilibrium” in the new society and is it consistent with optimum welfare). As 
Dean Mason has suggested, “The attack on the capitalist apologetic of the nine- 
teenth century has been successful but a satisfactory contemporary apologetic 
is still to be created. ... I suspect that to the formulation of an up-to-date twen- 
tieth century apologetic the psychologists, the sociologists, and, possibly, the 
political scientists will be the main contributors.” ** 

Though this portends a rather dismal future for both economics and a new 
rationale (or apologetic), I suspect it is substantially correct. We cannot use the 
“law of large numbers” in analyzing concentrated markets. The reaction patterns 
tend to become more dependent upon the psyches of the managers involved; 


hence the need for psychology and sociology. 





" Essays in Persuasion (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1932), pp. 314-15. 


“ Edward S, Mason, “The Apologetics of ‘Managerialism,’ ” Journal of Business of the University 
of Chicago, January, 1958, p. 11. 
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Thus, even if we bolster the pressures and keep them independent of mana- 
gerial influence, we will still be lacking any criterion of economic performance 
and this whole process may involve substantial economic waste. The main opti- 
mistic note on this score is that we can probably afford this waste with our sub- 
stantial economic surplus. This is, at least, better than ar unrestrained managerial 
absolutism and I, for one, am willing to pay the economic cost. 
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PURE ADMINISTRATIVE ADJUDICATION: 
AN INTRODUCTION 


Peter WoL 
University of California, Los Angeles 


LTHOUGH the Attorney General’s Committee on Administrative Pro- 
cedure clearly emphasized the importance of informal administrative 
adjudication, scholarship in administrative law has generally ignored 

the importance and vitality of the informal administrative process. Today the 
conclusions of the Attorney General’s Committee with regard to this area have 
even greater validity than in 1941. The Committee emphasized that “informal 
procedures constitute the vast bulk of administrative adjudication and are truly 
the lifeblood of the administrative process. No study of administrative procedure 
can be adequate if it fails to recognize this fact and focus attention upon improve- 
ment at these stages.” ? 

The purpose of this article is to introduce the reader to the concept of “pure” 
administrative adjudication, which falls within the informal realm, and is far- 
thest removed from the individuals directly affected. The significance of this 
process today will be emphasized through reference to one of the most important 
administrative agencies in the pure adjudicative area, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

Definition of terms 

First, the word “adjudication” can be most accurately defined by contrasting 
the legislative and adjudicative functions. Legislation has general applicability, 
affecting indicated but not specified persons. On the other hand, adjudicative 
determinations apply to named persons. Dickinson has noted that “what dis- 
tinguishes legislation from adjudication is that the former affects the rights of 
individuals in the abstract and must be applied in a further proceeding before 
the legal position of any particular individual will be definitely touched by 
it; while adjudication operates concretely upon individuals in their individual 
capacity.” ? 

Second, an informal adjudicative decision is one made on the basis of in- 
formal correspondence, conferences, interviews, and inspections rather than on 
the basis of hearings. Formal adjudication, on the other hand, is characterized 
by hearings, cross-examination, a decision on the record, and an opportunity for 
appeal to a court of law in most instances. Other types of formal judicial proce- 
dures are used to varying degrees in the formal administrative process. 

Finally, pure administrative adjudication, although informal in nature, is 
generally on a different level than most forms of informal negotiation. Specifically, 
the “pure administrative process” can be differentiated from other areas of in- 
formal adjudication because of the high degree of technicality involved in the 


" Administrative Procedure in Government Agencies, Report of the Committee on Administrative 
Procedure, Appointed by the Attorney General, Sen. Doc. No. 8, 77th Cong., Ist Sess. 
35 (1941). 

*John Dickinson, Administrative Justice and the Supremacy of Law (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1927), p. 21. 
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decision-making process. Generally, in this area, opposing points of view are not 
resolved on the basis of argument presented by applicants, complainants, or re- 
spondents, but rather by administrative reference to technical data. For example, 
such data may be of a medical nature; or it may stem from complex administrative 
regulations based upon statutory provisions. In either case adjudication in this 
area is not open to question by lay members of the public who in most instances 


have little if any understanding of the issues involved. 


The most significant example of pure administrative adjudication is found 
in the benefit area, the two agencies of greatest importance being the Veterans’ 
Administration and the Bureau of Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance 
in the Social Security Administration. To illustrate the significance of this form 
of adjudication today certain phases of the operation of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion will be considered. As a general rule formal procedure of any kind is not 
used by the VA in the adjudication of numerous cases in the various categories 


under its jurisdiction. 


Scope of Veterans’ Administration adjudication 


Each year the VA dispenses over five billion dollars’ worth of benefits, the 
recipients and the allocations determined either by past or present adjudication. 
Over twenty-two million veterans, their dependents and relatives are directly 
affected by the decisions of this agency, giving the VA jurisdiction over at least 


sixty million persons. 


The scope of the adjudicative activities of the Veterans’ Administration 
staggers the imagination of the most hardened advocate of administrative ex- 


pansion. 


The Veterans Administration administers laws authorizing benefits for former members 
of the Armed Forces and for the dependents and other beneficiaries of deceased former members 
of such forces, The . . . benefits available under various acts of Congress include: compensation 
for service-connected disability or death; dependency and indemnity compensation; vocational re- 
habilitation for service-connected disability; education and training; war orphans’ educational 
assistance; guaranty or insurance of home, farm, and business loans, and, under certain conditions, 
direct home loans; United States Government and National Service Life Insurance; insurance in- 
demnity; hospitalization; domiciliary care; outpatient medical and dental care for service-connected 


disability; prosthetic and other appliances; special housing for certain seriously 


disabled veterans; 


automobiles or other conveyances for certain disabled veterans; World War I adjusted service cer- 
tificates; a guardianship program for the protection of estates derived from Veterans Administra- 
tion benefits paid to incompetent or minor beneficiaries; burial allowances; and burial flags. In 


addition the Veterans Administration administers the insurance section of 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act for persons in the active military service.’ 


Organization for adjudication 


the Soldiers’ and 


Because of the large volume of technical cases involved, VA adjudication 
is totally different from the traditional adversary hearing process which takes 
place before an impartial tribunal. In this respect the VA. is similar to most 
administrative agencies; however it tends to emphasize institutional decision- 
making to a greater degree than is characteristic of the administrative process as 
a whole. Further, because the VA was established primarily as a spokesman 
for veteran clientele groups, it seeks to render legal advice to veteran-applicants 


* 1958-59 United States Government Organization Manual, p. 511. 
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at the same time that it adjudicates their cases. This is characteristic of adjudica- 
tion in a benefit area. 


Because of the broad geographical spread of the veteran population the VA 


employs a decentralized adjudicative system, the regional office being the focal 


point. Regional office adjudication determines: (1) claims for disability com- 
pensation and pension; (2) new death claims (as of June 10, 1956); (3) applica- 
tions for vocational rehabilitation and education; (4) applications for the guaran- 
tee of loans; (5) applications for direct loans; (6) applications for outpatient 
dental and medical treatment; and (7) applications for hospitalization and domi- 
ciliary care. The Veterans Benefit Office—D.C. adjudicates claims for death com- 
pensation and pension, 

Institutional decision-making procedure employed by the VA varies in ac- 
cordance with the case category under consideration.* Uniformly contact per- 
sonnel participate directly in the processing of all categories of cases, and for the 
average veteran they are the focal point in the adjudicative process. The VA has 
accurately stated: 

To the individual veteran, his dependent, beneficiary, representative or other interested per- 
son, trained contact personnel are the point of personal contact with the Veterans Administration, 
providing uniform information relative to participation in various veterans’ benefits; assisting 
claimants in the preparation, development, and submission of applications for benefits that are 
appropriate and complete with necessary supporting evidence; and representing claimants upon 


their request before rating agencies, boards, or officials of the Veterans’ Administration authorized 
to take determinative action on matters pertaining to veterans’ benefits.’ 


In a typical year contact personnel assist over six million veterans during 
office visits, prepare approximately one and one-half million applications, and 
appear before VA rating agencies in one hundred and fifty thousand cases.* Al- 
though in theory contact personnel cannot influence the decisions made regarding 
benefit applications, in fact they play an important part in shaping such decisions 
once an application has been accepted for adjudication, and in rendering initial 
decisions regarding the acceptability of applications. 

Aside from the key role played by contact personnel in all case categories, 
each type of application before the VA is subject to a different form of adjudica- 
tion. The only common thread is the virtual elimination of the hearing process 
with the execption of appellate cases." 

First, with respect to the adjudication of applications for disability compen- 
sation, within each regional office an adjudication division and medical personnel 
participate. In this area after screening by contact personnel an application is 
sent first to the authorization unit within the adjudication division, which deter- 
mines basic eligibility for monetary benefits and obtains initial evidence necessary 





‘Information concerning VA regional office adjudication has been obtained from field interviews 
at that level. 


‘1956 Annual Report of the Administrator of Veterans Affairs, p. 117 (emphasis supplied). 
(Hereinafter cited as VA Annual Rept.) 


“See, for example, 1957 VA Annual Rept., p. 108, 
Even cases before the Board of Veterans’ Appeals, the only body to which appeal can be taken 
with the exception of certain cases regarding educational institutions, are handled in- 


formally. Usually hearings are not held at all, but where they are held formal procedure is 
not characteristic. 
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for proper adjudication.* Claim development of this type is generally handled 
through correspondence, although in rare instances field examination may be 
used. Once eligibility has been established, a critical part of the adjudicative 
process, the case is turned over to “adjudicators” within the division who complete 
the gathering of evidence relevant to a particular case in order that the rating 
board, which has the determinative power in the adjudication of disability claims, 
may make its decision with a minmum of wasted effort. Through the work of the 
adjudicators the necessity of a hearing before the rating board is generally elimi- 
nated. At the initial adjudicative stage, i.e., before the case goes to the rating 
board, oral presentation of evidence is rare; hearings, if held at all, are informal. 

Finally, after the necessary evidence has been obtained, a disability case is 
channeled to a rating board within the adjudication division. The rating board 
has final authority to determine service-connection of disability, evaluate and rate 
the disability under consideration, determine competency of claimants, and deter- 
mine whether or not insanity affects entitlement.® These are issues of the highest 
technical complexity, and characteristic of the pure adjudicative process. Rating 
boards are composed of three specialists who judge cases coming before them from 
the standpoint of their particular specialties. A doctor examines and judges the 
medical aspects of the case; a lawyer examines the legal problems, if any, presented 
by the case; and finally an occupational specialist judges the case as a representa- 
tive of the lay point of view. Rating boards are unique administrative adjudicative 
bodies in that they attempt to focus the requisite expertness upon cases requiring 
expert opinion for effective judgment. Further, they reflect the need for institu- 
tional decision-making with regard to complex cases; an institutional process has 
“nointed-up” the case for the rating board, which itself must represent a group 
decision. Each of the rating specialists must participate in the decision by law.?° 

Although the rating board has final adjudicative authority, the disposition 
of the case has been largely determined beforehand. After the basic nonmedical 
facts of a case have been established the decision in the disability area must be 
based primarily upon medical evidence; therefore it is proper to consider the 
medical examination itself as part of the adjudicative process. As a general rule 
the physician on the rating board does not himself examine the applicant but 
rather reviews the medical record that has already been established by the medical 
and/or psychiatric units within the regional office. 

The predominance of medical “expertise” in the adjudicative process of the 
VA is also evident with regard to the disposition of applications for outpatient 
medical and dental treatment, where patients are treated by VA physicians in the 
regional offices, as well as with regard to applications for hospitalization and 
domiciliary care. Further, this area includes applications for prosthetic appli- 
ances, special housing and special automobiles for disabled veterans. Basic eli- 
gibility regarding outpatient treatment and hospitalization is established by the 


regional office adjudication division primarily on the basis of service-connection; 


*38 CFR 3.4 (1956 ed.). 
* 38 CFR 3.5 (1956 ed.). 
* 38 CFR 3.5 (c) (1956 ed.). 
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however, the most important substantive adjudication in these areas is in fact 
carried out by the medical units which determine the nature of the malady, its 
history (hence influencing decisions regarding service-connection), and what type 
of treatment is to be given to the applicant. In this area, as in the area of disability 
compensation cases, the adjudicative process is far removed from the individual 
concerned, and decisions rest primarily upon technical criteria. It is because of 
this necessity to make decisions on a technical basis that any kind of formal hear- 
ing process would hinder accuracy and expedition. 

The VA is characterized by pure administrative adjudication not only in the 
medical area, but also with respect to a large volume of applications in the educa- 
tion, training, and vocational rehabilitation area and in the loan guaranty field. 
In both these areas applications are handled by special divisions at the regional 
office level. Generally adjudication is based upon the facts submitted in the ap- 
plication. Beyond this evidence is developed, if necessary, informally. Adjudica- 
tion in the education and training field is frequently aided by counseling psy- 
chologists, whose assessment of the aptitude of the applicants provides an im- 
portant basis for the final disposition of the case. 

Provisions for appeal 


It is provided by law that “all decision rendered by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs . . . shall be final and conclusive on all questions of law and 
fact, and no other official or court of the United States shall have jurisdiction 
to review by mandamus or otherwise any such decision.” ** Based upon this 
statutory provision the courts have repeatedly held that decisions of the Veterans’ 
Administration are not subject to judicial review.'? Appeal must be made on an 
intra-agency basis to the Board of Veterans Appeals. All questions on claims 
involving benefits are subject to review by this board. Usually the Board supports 
the decision of the lower adjudicative body unless new and material evidence 
is introduced or error pointed out. 

Cases before the Board can be divided into a hearing and nonhearing cate- 
gory. Hearing cases are those in which the Board itself, i.e., a section thereof, 
hears a case. Hearings, when held by the Board, are informal. Nonhearing cases 
are those in which there has been no hearing, or where oral argument has been 
held before the boards of original jurisdiction. In 1957 13,081 hearing cases were 
disposed of by the Board, representing 37 per cent of the total cases considered. 
In the remaining 63 per cent of the cases the Board rendered its decision on the 
basis of the record submitted to it.’* In fiscal 1957 the Board made 46,015 deci- 
sions (in 35,807 cases); of the decisions made, 38,746 previous decisions were 
affirmed, and 3,300 reversed."* It is a notable fact that generally at least 82 per 
cent of the decisions of boards and officers of original jurisdiction are affirmed on 
appeal. 


48 Stat. 9 (1934). 


Silberschein v. United States, 266 U.S. 221 (1924); Lynch v. U. S., 292 U. S. 571, 587 (1933): 
Meadows v. U.S., 281 U. S. 271 (1930); U.S. v. Hines., 13 F. 2d 514 (App. D.C. 1934). 
1957 VA Annual Rept., p. 110. 


3,769 were remanded, 138 withdrawn, and 62 dismissed. See 1957 VA Annual Rept., p. 278 
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Conclusion 

To illustrate the present-day significance and scope of pure administrative 
adjudication, as carried out by one agency, the following table computes a typical 
one-year case load of the Veterans’ Administration in the more important case 
categories.'® 


TypicAL ONE-YEAR Case Loap IN DesIGNATED CaTEGoriESs — VA 





Item — application category Volume of cases adjudicate 

1. Guaranty or insurance of loans ...........................----- ; 600,344 
2. Outpatient dental treatment ——.........---.--------0-0---- 234,895 
ip eee ee ch Aaa ~ 973,788 
rhe CR RR leit seca Ae 29,968 
5. Outpatient medical treatment .............................. 200,000 
6. Education and training (program in operation) .. 1,000,000 
7. Disability compensation and pension .................. (dain 2 70,000 
8. Death compensation and pension ....................... ee ‘ 30,000 

Total 3,138,995 


The case load of the VA is so great that during peak periods regional offices have 
processed, separately, up to 3,600 cases per day. This was during the period after 
World War II when the VA received in one year, for example, as many as 
2,882,995 applications in the education and training category alone. 

The significance of pure administrative adjudication cannot be overestimated. 
Not only do agencies engaged in pure adjudication affect a wide section of the 
public directly, but also qualitatively they have a profound effect upon the eco- 
nomic and political life of the community. In the benefit area alone the amount 
of money disbursed is critical in terms of the national economy, as well as with 
respect to the many individuals directly affected. 

Further, in terms of administrative responsibility the operation of such agen- 
cies as the VA sheds light upon the complexity of the problem of securing ad- 
ministrative justice. Traditionally, and customarily, “responsible” adjudication 
has been defined in terms of the formal procedural techniques evolved through 
the common-law court system and applied in administrative proceedings. The 
right to adequate notice, apprisal, hearing, with judicial rules of evidence, cross- 
examination, personal rather than institutional decision-making, and a decision 
on the record comprise the essential ingredients for the realization of due process 
of law in administrative proceedings. In the pure administrative process, as il- 
lustrated, none of these essential procedures is used to a significant degree. Judicial 
review is either excluded by law, as in the case of the VA, or by the realities of 
the adjudicative process. 

The existence of a vast area in which pure adjudication determines the 
rights and obligations of private parties must cause a rethinking on the part of 


* These figures have been compiled from an analysis of the annual reports of the VA since 
the end of World War II. 
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scholars of administrative law with respect to the problem of control of admin- 
istrative adjudication. The pure administrative process is but a part of the in- 
formal administrative process, and should be considered in a separate category for 
the purpose of analysis. The problem of securing responsible administrative action 
in this area cannot be approached from a formalistic point of view, which is char- 
acteristic of the legal profession. A new and more pervasive system of control must 
be devised. The solution of this problem remains one of the most critical future 
tasks in the field of administrative law. 








MULTILATERAL CO-OPERATION AND INTEGRATION 
IN EASTERN EUROPE? 


Davip T. CATTELL 
University of California, Los Angeles 


ITH THE CONSOLIDATION of the Soviet empire in Eastern 

Europe in 1947 Communist publications began discussing and pro- 

pagandizing mutual aid and co-operation between the countries of the 
Socialist bloc. Socialist mutual aid, it was stressed, “is based on equal rights and 
friendship of peoples, equality of all nations — big and small, strong and weak,” * 
and is not based on exploitation as in the case of American aid to Western Europe. 
Certain outward manifestations of this alleged Communist co-operation became 
evident. During 1947-48 limited long-term credits were granted to the Socialist 
bloc countries, In response to the Marshall Plan, the Molotov Plan was initiated in 
1949 and aping the Organization for European Economic Co-operation (O.E.E.C.) 
the Council of Mutual Economic Aid (C.M.E.A.) was fabricated with its head- 
quarters in Moscow. In 1947 the Cominform was created and in 1949 the new 
Danube Commission had its first meeting. These gestures and organs were either 
facades to give credence to the propaganda or were completely dominated by the 
Soviet bureaucracy. In fact co-operation and multilaterial relations were practi- 
cally nonexistent at the time of Stalin. After 1948 few new long-term credits 
were extended and the Council for Mutual Economic Aid served only as a 
statistical collecting agency and as a meeting place for the negotiations of bilateral 
trade agreements.*? The Cominform and Danube Commission were a means of 
co-ordinating international activities under Moscow’s tight control. A survey of 
the treaty and trade patterns up until 1953 shows that the real focus was bilateral* 
and directed primarily toward the Soviet Union.® The U.S.S.R. used this system, 
its political power and its economic bargaining position to extract favorable 
agreements and tributes for itself. To a lesser extent Czechoslovakia, as an im- 
portant supplier of needed equipment, was able to do the same. Eastern Ger- 
many, in spite of its highly developed industries, was not in the same fortunate 
position, because as a former enemy state its economy was bound to the U.S.S.R. 
— 40 per cent of its exports going to the Soviet Union. 


* This article is based on research and interviews in the U.S.S.R., Poland, and Czechoslovakia 
during the fall of 1958 under a Social Science Research Council Grant. 


* SSSR i strany narodnoi demokratii [The U.S.S.R. and the countries of peoples’ democracy] 
(Moscow, 1957), p. 5. 

* The Council did not meet from November, 1950, to March, 1954. 

‘The usual form of the economic and cultural treaties has been a five-year agreement setting 
out broad categories and amounts of exchange and providing for a mixed commission com- 
posed of members of the interested ministries and the foreign offices to meet once a year 
to work out detailed plans for the coming years. The real bargaining went on in these 
commissions. 


° Percentage of the trade of the countries of Eastern Europe with the Soviet Union in 1952: 


Poland . Baaeek SAR: Bulgaria .... 58% 
Czechoslovakia rem — Albania Stel 47 
Hungary oa me 30 Eastern Germany 43 
Rumania ao 


Ekonomicheskoe sotrudnichestvo i vzaimopomoshch’ mezhdu soyuzom i evropeiskimi stran- 
ami narodnoi demokratii [Economic co-operation and mutual aid between the Soviet 
Union and the European countries of peoples’ democracy] (Moscow, 1958), p. 144. 
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In the immediate postwar years in spite of the heavy tribute paid to the 
Soviet Union the satellite economies recovered quickly from the war. Popular 
interest in reconstruction, Communist discipline, hidden reserves, and the fact 
that the destruction was often more apparent than real made it possible. En- 
couraged by the reconstruction and “following the experience of the great so- 
cialist fatherland” the satellites were then driven to develop their own industrial 
complexes. Lacking a tradition of mutual co-operation and the failure and fear 
of Stalin to provide the means or encouragement to co-ordinate, each of the 
peoples’ democracies sought to follow the Soviet model of economic autarky. 
These ambitious industrialization plans created serious dislocations and shortages. 
The inability to supply sufficient raw materials, the inefficiency of planning, the 
uneconomic program of developing a heavy industry complex in each of the 
satellites, the growing resistance of the population to higher norms and consumer 
shortages kept the planned goals from being met even in heavy industry in spite 
of sacrifices in consumer production. The Slansky trials in which several of the 
victims were accused of economic sabotage and the so-called doctor’s plot in the 
Soviet Union were signs of the growing economic failures and tensions in Eastern 
Europe and were apparently a means of finding scapegoats. 

The Stalinist system of bilateral relations was equally applicable to military, 
cultural, and political relations. Military contacts were primarily based on bi- 
lateral mutual defense treaties with the Soviet Union. The countries depended 
on the use of Soviet armament, Soviet troops and Soviet instructors for the 
building of their own defense system. These were then tied into the local Soviet 
troops based in the satellites. In respect to cultural relations the emphasis was 
not on exchange but on the Sovietization of Eastern Europe. This meant the 
influx of Soviet movies, the agitation for large Soviet friendship societies, and the 
forceful introduction of the Russian language, literature, history, and the arts 
in the peoples’ democracies.* This cultural indoctrination, however, was not al- 
lowed to interfere with the policy of atomizing and isolating the satellite and 
Russian peoples from personal contact with each other. Thus Eastern Europe was 
flooded with Soviet books, pamphlets, and movies, but very few personnel were 
exchanged. In 1948, for example, only nineteen Polish students were allowed 
to attend Russian universities and even fewer were permitted from the other satel- 
lites except Czechoslovakia. Only a few of the most trusted were able to cross 
borders within the Soviet bloc and most of these were in carefully herded dele- 
gations. 

It is possible Stalin, himself, with the mounting crises in Eastern Europe was 
contemplating a reorganization. But there is no question that his successors saw 
the need, because within a month of his death they were taking the first steps 
in this direction. They released the satellies from economic servitude in the form 
of Soviet controlled corporations and reparations and ordered that consumer 
reserves be put on the market and precious foreign exchange be used to purchase 
additional consumer items abroad. At the same time the first steps toward 


“The success of this indoctrination was measured in numbers. For example, in 1951 the Polish- 
Soviet friendship societies proudly claimed 4,250,500 members against 366,000 in 1947, and 
17 million attendances at Soviet films. 
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genuine multilateral co-operation were taken. The first observable indication 
was in the Danube Commission. 

The Danube Commission had been created in 1949 over the resistance of 
the Western powers who felt that it should be a truly international commission 
including representatives of the nonriparian states. The Danube Commission 
was from the beginning under Russian control and did not function as a multi- 
lateral commission. It served primarily as a political propaganda sounding board 
against Yugoslavia and its technical work was dominated entirely by the Soviet 
Director of the Commission. Even as a Soviet Government institution, however, 
it did not have a high priority and by 1953 it had taken only the most rudimentary 
steps toward developing and systematizing navigation on the Danube.’ 

The whole character of the Danube Commission underwent a change at its 
semi-annual meeting in December, 1953. The differences between the Yugo- 
slav delegation and Soviet bloc members were forgotten and an equitable dis- 
tribution of jobs within the Commission, Secretariat, and Services was made. 
And for the first time the problems of regulating and improving navigation on 
the Danube were approached multilaterally. Furthermore, various bilateral ar- 
rangements between the riparian states were encouraged to handle special sec- 
tions of the Danube as between Hungary and Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Rumania. The Soviet Union not only gave up its Directorship but returned con- 
trol over most of the mouths of the Danube to Rumania. These new develop- 
ments in the Commission encouraged the Danubian states to expand and build 
their own fleets (formerly shipping was monopolized by Soviet owned or con- 
trolled companies). The Danube Commission pointed the way to further multi- 
lateral co-operation. 

Cultural relations had a similar development after 1953. Along with the 
continued flood of Soviet propaganda for the first time there was an active ex- 
change of personnel. East Europeans became free to travel for their vacation to 
the Russian Black Sea resorts. Delegation exchanges of all types became fre- 
quent and students in increasing numbers attended Soviet higher educational 
institutions.’ In the Western view the cultural exchanges still appeared very 
much restricted by national borders. Even today visas and special permission 
to travel to other socialist countries are required and the formalities at the borders 
are extensive. In the case of Poles wanting to cross Eastern Germany to the 
Brussels Fair in 1958 transit visas were refused and they had to travel via Czecho- 
slovakia. Except for propaganda it is still easier to buy Soviet technical and 
academic works in Western Europe than in Poland and Hungary. Most personnel 
exchanges except for students are guided groups and delegations, and there are 
few exchanges of individual scholars or scientists. 

By 1955 Soviet newspapers, periodicals, and even the dissertations of students 
of political economy were giving special attention to the problem of co-operation 
 Protokoli Dunaiskoi Komissii [Protocols of the Danube Commission] (Galatz and Budapest, 

1950-58), Vols. I-XVI. 


There were 1,100 Bulgarian students in Russia in 1954 as compared to 160 in 1953, and 200 
Polish students in 1955 compared to less than 100 prior to 1950, By 1956 there were about 
14,000 Soviet-bloc students in the U.S.S.R., and 1,200 in Poland in 1957. 
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within the Soviet bloc on a multilateral basis. While in 1953 and 1954 the major 
emphasis was on cultural and certain technical mutual efforts, by 1955 the focus 
was on general economic development of the Soviet bloc and especially on the 
Council for Mutual Economic Aid. At its sixth session in Budapest in November, 
1955, the newly vitalized Council approved the principles of multilateral co- 
operation and integration through specialization. In developing the plans of inte- 
gration the Soviet leaders did not, however, sacrifice the self-sufficiency of the 
Soviet Union. While the satellites were expected to specialize in certain types 
of goods, the U.S.S.R. was to continue to develop her productive capacity in all 
areas and types. Thus the satellites will supplement, not complement, the Soviet 
economy and will support the Soviet Union’s foreign aid programs to China and 
the underdeveloped countries of Asia and Africa so that certain sectors of the 
Soviet economy will not be overtaxed and a proper balance will be maintained. 

While the Soviet press, and to a lesser extent the Czech press, were extolling 
the glories of economic integration, actual fulfillment proved to be difficult. The 
rest of the socialist bloc were not showing the same enthusiasm, and local patri- 
otism and nationalism interfered with efforts to alter the structure of the satellite 
economies by dropping superfluous industries. These countries argued that none 
of their plants could be sacrificed; they were still needed to fulfill goals and save 
precious foreign exchange. Much more significant, however, was the hard fact 
that when a comparison of the various plans was made in Budapest in 1955 it 
revealed integration could not be the simple summation of individual plans but 
would require a major reorganization of the entire Soviet bloc economy. Ignoring 
the evidence, the Soviet Union, nevertheless, pushed ahead the idea of immediate 
ntegration, and during the early months of 1956 there was an attempt to develop 
a single economic plan for all the Eastern bloc. The planners faced insurmount- 
able problems. First and most important was the serious shortage of planned raw 
material output. Second, there were the accumulated dislocations of the earlier 
Stalinist self-sufficiency plans. Third, there were the unstabilizing effects of the 
temporary squandering of goods and reserves to appease consumers’ demands in 
1953-54. Finally, the Communist leadership refused to consider the lowering 
of their maximum goals of industrialization as a means of achieving integration. 
The struggle for power in the Soviet Union and the weak hold of satellite leaders 
prevented readjustments. 

Fortunately for the planners the integration efforts completely collapsed with 
the political revolts in Poland and Hungary in 1956 and they were able to escape 
personal responsibility for almost certain failure. Furthermore, although the up- 
heavals were costly and adversely affected the economies of Eastern Europe, they 
brought in the fresh air of reality and the overly ambitious plans could be dropped. 
Khrushchev apparently did not blame integration for the political turmoil in 
Eastern Europe, but concluded that it was all the more necessary. The key argu- 
ment for integration was still valid. Economic co-ordination would make less 

ssary the use of terror and Soviet military power to keep the empire together. 
Furthermore, the multilateral co-operative efforts before 1956 achieved some 


useful results. The various technical conferences and permanent commissions of 
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the Council for Mutual Economic Aid were successful® and there was a general 
increase in trade within the Soviet bloc.'® The less developed satellites, 50 to 
60 per cent of whose trade had been monopolized by the U.S.S.R., were escaping 
from the bondage and increasing their trade with the other satellites and the 
West. 

Still supporting the principle of economic integration, the Soviet Union in 
1957 abandoned the idea of crash plans and any implication of coercion, and 
decided to rely primarily on persuasion. In this new approach it is using 
various techniques. First, emphasis is on multiplying co-operation at the techni- 
cal level. By this means it is hoped the satellites will see the benefits from techni- 
cal integration and will be encouraged to grant more important concessions. 
Significant in this regard was the signing of the multilateral clearing agreement in 
1958 and the contemplation of an international bank. Second, raw material 
development is being given priority. In June, 1957, the Council on Mutual Eco- 
nomic Aid recommended special measures for increasing the supply of coal, oil, 
coke, ferrous and nonferrous metals. Third, the stress is on long-term develop- 
ment; thus in October, 1957, the representatives of the state planning agencies 
met to discuss the details of 10 to 15 year plans for the development of specialized 
industries. Fourth, multilateral arrangements excluding the U.S.S.R. are no 
longer forbidden and such agreements as the Czech, East German, Hungarian, 
and Polish agreement to construct coal, metallurgical, electrotechnical and chemi- 
cal industries in Poland are encouraged. Finally, a broad propaganda base is 
being laid for integration. In addition to mobilizing the press other techniques are 
being used. A conference of Socialist economists was held in November, 1957, 
and a Conference of Representatives (including the leading figures) of the Com- 
munist and Workers’ Parties of Member States of the Council of Mutual Eco- 
nomic Aid was held in May, 1958, to discuss “questions connected with the 
further development of economic co-operation among the socialist countries.” ™ 
For psychological reasons also the headquarters of the permanent technical com- 
missions are distributed among the various capitals. The Commission on the Coal 


*Some of the conferences and commissions include: Conference on Warsaw Draft Treaty on 
International Railroad Passanger Service; Conference of Economists of Socialist Countries 
Conference of Ministers of Communications of Socialist Countries; Danube Fishing Con- 
ference; Conference on Utilization of the Danube; Permanent commissions of the C.M.E.A.: 
Economic and Scientific Co-operation in Ferrous Metallurgy, Oil and Gas Industry, Lum- 
ber and Pulp Industry, On Exchange of Electrical Power, Machine Building Industry, On 
Transportation and Communication. 


” Percentage of increase of foreign trade with Soviet bloc countries between 1954 and 1956 


| 


Czechoslovakia ........................... 38% Hungary . . ‘s —7% 
Poland .. eae . 13 Bulgaria ee 
Eastern Germany ee 


B. D. Zotov, Vneshniaia torgovlia evropeiskikh stran narodnoi demokratii na sluzhbe 
stroitel’stva sotsialisma [Foreign trade of European countries of peoples’ democracy in 
the service of the building of socialism] (Moscow, 1958). 


™ Percentage of trade of the countries of Eastern Europe with the Soviet Union 


1952 1957 1952 

Poland ensenioe 27% Bulgaria 58% 46% 
Czechoslovakia ee 32 Albania 47 42 
Hungary ........ ee 24 Eastern Germany 43 41 
Rumania 58 48 


" Ir-vestiia, May 25, 1958. 
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Industry is centered in Warsaw, for iron and steel in Prague, for agriculture in 
Sofia, for machine tools in Berlin, and foreign commerce in Moscow. At its meet- 
ing in December, 1959, C.M.E.A. was given a legal basis with the approval of the 
Statute of the Council on Mutual Economic Aid and the convention on the 
powers, privileges, and immunities of the Council. 

In addition to persuasion the Soviet is using a certain amount of economic 
pressure. Although prior to 1955 it refused extensive credits to Eastern Europe, 
the political revolts in 1956 proved to the Soviet Union that if it were going to 
secure additional economic and political benefits from the satellites it would 
first have to make loans to overcome the economic imbalances, and increase its 
oil and iron ore deliveries to Eastern Europe. These loans and increased exports 
are used to encourage specialization.’ 

In effect, what this new Soviet program means is that the Soviet Union, 
similar to the United States in its relation to Western European economic unity, 
but some ten years later, has adopted a policy of friendly persuasion. The problem 
of Eastern Europe is that there is a long history of hostility to the Soviet Union 
and communism as well as to each other. Nationalism is still a potent force. 
Poland is particularly suspected by her neighbors for her unorthodox behavior. 
The advantage, on the other hand, is that the Soviet Union holds complete 
military and political power over the satellite system and can threaten to use it 
against any major opposition to integration. The insecure Communist elite in 
Eastern Europe can easily be persuaded that mutual co-operation is for their 
benefit. The economic rationality of the program in time should be able to win 
over the consumer masses as well. Local patriotism will not be able to resist the 
pressure for long. 

Although the Eastern bloc has moved from greater cultural co-operation to 
economic co-operation there is no indication that the analogy of Western Euro- 
pean unity is being carried out in politics and military affairs. Nominally there 

the Warsaw Pact to match N.A.T.O. and W.E.U.; the frequent meetings of 
foreign ministers, party officials, and heads of state; and the Declaration of the 
Conference of Twelve Communist Parties of November, 1957; but the evidence 
strongly suggests that there is no real mutual decision-making. While individual 
party leaders have increased their bargaining position in Moscow, relations are 
still largely bilateral with the U.S.S.R., with the Soviet leaders giving the orders. 
The brief flirtation with Tito and the idea of “multi-roads to socialism” ended 
any plans of mutual aid and co-operation in politics and military affairs for the 
time being. 


Pravda, May 19, 1959, 








INDIA: NONCOMMITTED AND NONALIGNED 


E. Matcotm Hause 
University of Idaho 


CENTURY has now passed since the Sepoy mutineers on May 10, 1857, 
murdered their British officers and marched off to Delhi. This was the 
first major revolt on a national scale against British rule in India; but it 

was not a nationalist uprising. It embraced only a small fraction of the Sepoys, 
for loyal Sepoys outnumbered both their disloyal companions and their British 
officers. The Mutiny has become an historical symbol of India’s struggle for in- 
dependence and it has added a moral stimulus not only in stirring up India but 
in arousing all colored peoples in a new sense of strength and destiny, India 
greeted the centenary of the Mutiny with a muted note, however, her leaders not 
wishing to unleash passion nor to agitate racial feelings against the British. The 
urge to violence, so near the surface in this generation of India, could easily have 
erupted in a furious celebration commemorating the Mutiny which in itself was 
an epitome of destructive forces. 

The centennial of the Mutiny was also the decennial of Indian independence. 
On August 15, 1947, India was launched on her “great adventure,” as Prime 
Minister Jawaharlal Nehru fondly calls it. The first decade of India’s freedom 
belongs to the man Nehru and he to it; they are inseparable. Here we have an 
Indian, who, in spite of British jails, kept intact a dedicated zeal for the welfare 
of Asia’s downtrodden. Largely through Nehru’s genius India is a democracy 
today: she accepts the ballot box rather than the hammer and the sickle or the 
swastika and the fasces. Often overlooked is the fact that he could have guided 
India by way of some authoritarian bypass rather than by the parliamentary way: 
it would have been the less difficult way for him, and India would have followed 
gladly, because Nehru was the leader. But he eschewed independence by any 
other than a democratic route even though he had to construct the path as he 
walked in it.2, Thus has he shaped the world’s largest democracy.‘ 

The foreign policy of the leaders of this ancient civilization, but of this young 
republic, reflects deep-rooted historical traditions and memories which are em- 
bodied in a philosophical and spiritual nonmaterialism.* India recounts her folk- 
lore and sagas in her religious philosophy and literature, but especially does she 
revere her heritages of nonviolence from Guatama Buddha, Emperor Asoka, and 
Mahatma Gandhi.’ The term Panchshila, now a byword in India, expresses this 
heritage in the five idealistic principles of India’s relations with her neighbors: 
(1) mutual respect for each other’s territory and sovereignty; (2) mutual non- 
intervention in each other’s internal affairs; (3) equality of mutual benefit; (4) 
mutual nonaggression; (5) peaceful coexistence. This concept of Panchshila is 
*W. H. Morris-Jones, “Experience of Independence — India and Pakistan,” Political Quarterly, 

XXIX (July-September, 1958), 229. 

7 W. D. Clark, “The Asian Revolution,” International Affairs, XXXIV (July, 1958), 275. 
*“The Pandit and the President,” Economist, CLXXXI (December 15, 1956), 944. 


*Palayam Balasundaram, “Is India’s Role in World Affairs Understood?” Pacific Spectator, X 
(Winter, 1956), 28-29. 


*V. L. Pandit, “India’s Foreign Policy,” Foreign Affairs, XXXIV (April, 1956), 433-34. 
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one of the major instruments that India leans on to ease tensions and to hinder 
aggression in Southeast Asia. Nehru has explained that no individual can be 
said to have fathered these ideals; prime ministers Mao Tse-tung, U Nu, and he 
worked them out. The five principles come from the five ancient precepts of 
Buddhism relative to personal behavior.’ They are the essence of Indian foreign 
policy and are first found in the text of a treaty between India and the People’s 
Republic of China concerning Tibet, April 29, 1954.8 A large number of the 
world’s governments, including the major Communist powers, have since ac- 
cepted them, making them one of the most celebrated concepts of contemporary 
times. The Bandung Conference drew up a similar list of ten principles under 
the title of “live together in peace.” 

To Nehru and many Indians, the principles of Panchshila have real meaning; 
they constitute a standard of international ethics under which, in return, she 
hopes for reciprocal affirmations from her neighbor nations. Nor do Panchshila 
principles call for any heavy military expenditures. Notwithstanding the barbed 
gibes of the scoffers, American skeptics included, India uses these principles as a 
powerful moral force for peace in her foreign policies within the United Nations 
and without. Nehru told Nikita Khrushchev and Nicolai Bulganin in Calcutta 
that India would co-operate with all nations in the search for peace. Panchshila 
principles of co-operation and coexistence, Nehru said, are as old as Indian 
thought, and since there is no other way today for survival he hoped the spirit 
of them would fill all the world. India had hoped through Panchshila to preserve 
the peace and independence of lands about China by making aggression so odious 
that the regime of Mao Tse-tung would not dare to chance it. In Nehru’s view, 
the concepts of Panchshila constitute the ethical alternative to war: the choice is 
between Panchshila and the hydrogen bomb. These concepts not only give Nehru 
the courage to stand alone, and the feeling of security when he does stand alone, 
but they virtually give him no other choice than to chart an independent course 
in world affairs. He recognizes that consistency forbids India’s joining alliances 
that imply armed rival camps, and forbids India’s favoring one nation above an- 
other— at least the major rival powers — in her friendships. 

This policy of independent action, which often infuriates diplomats who 
would like to have India’s support, has earned for India the label of “neutralism,” 
but the traditional sense of this word provides no explanation for India’s be- 
havior. “I do not think we are neutral,” says Nehru, explaining that neutralism 
in its relation to war and belligerency means the opposite of belligerency.® Such 
use of the word to describe India’s activities is not in order, he insists, and reveals 
a complete lack of understanding. If “neutrality” implies a lack of a sense of 

Phillips Talbot and S. L. Poplai, India and America: A Study of Their Relations (New York: 

Harper, 1958), pp. 132-34. 


Russel H. Fifield, “The Five Principles of Peaceful Coexistence,” American Journal of Inter- 
national Law, LII (July, 1958), 504-10. Indonesia first supplied the word Panchshila, says 
Nehru, but the five principles are different there. The expression “peaceful coexistence” 
was used by Stalin in 1925 and is a Russian term within Marxist ideology. 

Peace by Panchshila?” Eastern Economist: Annual Number (New Delhi, 1955), Part A: “A 
Political Assessment. India in the Changing Cold War,” December 30, 1955, pp. 987, 988. 

Text of the Prime Minister’s Speech in the Lok Sabha on the 29th March, 1956,” . . . Ministery 
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responsibility in world affairs or a desire to escape world obligations, or if it sug- 
gests a policy of isolation, then it is applicable neither to the role of India today 
nor to that of other like-minded nations.’® Even in the cold war India does not 
practice “cold neutrality.” In Nehru’s sense of the term “neutralism,” India has 
adopted a policy of nonalignment, noncommitment, and independent action in 
her diplomatic relations vis-a-vis her bipolar world. Nonalignment as India lives 
it does not mean submission to evil, passivity of mind, lack of conviction, a list- 
less desire for noninvolvement: it means a “positive and dynamic approach” to 
world problems, as evinced in her leadership of the Afro-Asian world toward 
independence, in her exemplary participation in the spectrum of international 
organs of peace, and in the service of her representative as Chairman of the 
Neutral Nations Repatriation Commission in Korea and Chairman of the Super- 
visory Commission for Indochina. The evidence is overwhelming that India 
becomes deeply involved, in her way, in the positive pursuit of peace; she seeks 
to relax world tensions, she mediates between blocs of powers, and helpfully 
interprets the views and ideas of hostile powers.?2 To those who point to Kashmir, 
Suez, Hungary, as cases in question of India’s unequivocal nonalignment with 
either side or her failure to behave in harmony with the high standard of morality 
she asks of others, one must admit that evidently India is not the perfect standard- 
bearer for the free world; that Kashmir is a “blind spot” for India; that self- 
interest, to which Nehru admits, does assert itself in her foreign policy in critical 
situations close at home; that her righteous anger in behalf of an unquestionably 
moral issue does sometimes fail to register, much to the distress of those nations 
who wait vainly for India’s moral support. Some of these apparent inconsist- 
encies, however, will later be partially explained away.” 

There is also an ideological factor in India’s nonalignment that is often over- 
looked. In answer to the question, “In what sense is Nehru neutral?” this answer 
is proposed: in the cold war between the free world and Sovietism, India is strictly 
neutral, that is, nonaligned; but ideologically, in the cross fire between democracy 
and totalitarianism, India is definitely unneutral, that is, pledged to the demo- 
cratic processes.'* Friendship toward the Communist powers is essential as is 
friendship towards all powers, but it is not a friendship that springs from mutual 
understanding through sympathetic ideologies. She wishes not to be overwhelmed 
by friends from either West or East. In the event of atomic war India would not 
escape disastrous devastation by bombs and critical contamination by radioactive 
fallout. Her dead would be numbered in hundreds of millions. No question is so 
important, says Nehru, that it has to be solved by a nuclear war. India has noth- 
ing to gain by war, everything to lose; she needs the cocoon of peace around 
her to preserve her life and to complete her metamorphosis as a state. 

There are yet other reasons why India prefers independent action at the 
international level. Formal alignment on either side in the East-West cold war 
*G. L. Mehta, “India in World Affairs,” Vital Speeches, XXI (July 1, 1955), 1323. 
™See K. P. Karunakaran, India in World Affairs, February 1950-December 1953: A Revieu 

of India’s Foreign Relations (London: Oxford University Press, 1958). 
™ See below, pp. 79-80. 

* Anthony J. Parel, “How Neutral is Nehru?” Commonweal, LXIV (July 6, 1956), 340. 
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would predicate signing a pact. This would be re,ugnant to India, whether it 
be the Warsaw Pact, or a pact with China or one with the U.S.S.R. in the Com- 
munist galaxy, or pacts with the free world such as Baghdad, SEATO, or Manila. 
Pacts imply military aid, alliances, armaments, enmity — strange intrusions in 
India’s tradition of pacifism — and they heighten the world’s war fever and 
charge the psychological climate of war. Although pacts may be designed to 
deter aggression they create an opposite effect of mutual fear and distrust, and 
beyond a certain point they might well provoke a retaliatory war. The foreign 
policy plank of the Congress party, drafted in part by Nehru, warns that pacts 
are part of a cycle that leads to war; military pacts, because of their underlying 
ideas of balance of power, negotiation from strength and the grouping of nations 
into rival camps, are deplorable. An analysis of the system of pacts and alliances 
which gird the whole region of Southeast and Eastern Asia would cause one to 
wonder “who was pulling where,” Nehru observed; and he professed regret that 
Asia’s security, and particularly India’s, were threatened by an encirclement of 
pacts from two or three directions. This statement was an obvious reference to 
Pakistan, whose membership in SEATO and in the Baghdad Pact is not, in 
India’s eyes, for defense against communism but for offense against India. United 
States military aid to Pakistan, despite United States assurance that it has no other 
purpose than fortifying Pakistan against external and internal Communist ag- 
gression and subversion, causes India to increase her military resources in self- 
defense. In this manner is the cold war brought to India’s borders, touching this 
Pakistani thorn in her flesh, creating the most sensitive spot in India’s world, and 
negating all the principles of her foreign policy: Panchshila, nonviolence, non- 
alignment, neutralism, co-operation with the United Nations, and compassion 
in behalf of freedom and equality for the peoples of Asia. 

This delicate matter of military aid and armaments smashes head-on into 
another of India’s concepts of the manner in which international relations should 
be conducted. Nehru does not believe that peace can be maintained by military 
strength or that armament races can hold peace in the balance. He believes, on 
the contrary, that armaments endanger peace, that peace can be preserved by 
neaceful means only, and that it is folly to be preparing to do what one does not 
wish to do. Nor, in the mind of India, does peace mean simply abstention from 
war —a peace of “mutual terror” as phrased by Churchill. Peace implies an 
active and positive approach to international problems and international tensions. 
Remembering the words of Gandhi, India’s proponents of peace repeatedly de- 
clare that a nation should rid itself of prejudice and fear; tha* fear drives people 
to armament races and war. As for Pakistan, India’s matching gun for gun and 
plane for plane does not spring from fear of Pakistan but from a deep wound 
inflicted in India’s heart by the partitioning of Mother India in 1947 and from the 
determination that partitioning shall be carried no further by Pakistan’s seizure of 
Kashmir, which, according to India, is part of India proper. 

The paramount need to amass all her economic resources in her desperate 
war against poverty constitutes another sound argument, India insists, against 
committing herself in military alliances with their resultant armament budgets. 
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Such staggering expenditures must be avoided. India’s military weakness is 
dangerous, but much more dangerous is the weakness that comes from poverty, 
social injustice, and industrial backwardness. She needs peace in order to exist; 
she needs it that she may be fed, clothed, and housed, and be made literate. It 
would be her undoing to join a military pact to fight communism outside or inside 
India; the military budgets called for would siphon off critical funds needed for 
economic planning. This in turn would stir up domestic discontent and create a 
fertile field for subversive Communist activities.** It is not the external threat 
of communism that worries Nehru and his India so much as it is the threat from 
within. In the end communism would take over, not because it had triumphed but 
because democracy had failed.*® 
The uneasy fact is that India’s plans for economic advancement through the 
medium of five-year plans are not securely laid. The first five-year plan, 1951 to 
1956, was generally successful. Unlike the first five-year plan of China’s Mao 
which emphasized industry, India, through rural development and agricultural 
improvement in “one of the most significant social experiments in Asia,” ** placed 
the emphasis first upon agricultural targets with the objectives of producing 
more food and lifting the peasants above a grinding poverty deeper and more 
pervasive than can be imagined unless one has seen it with his own eyes. Agricul- 
tural production made astonishing advances in both food and fiber, as revealed 
in a general index increase from 100 in 1950 to 121 in 1955.27 The national in- 
come actually rose 5 per cent higher than the planned 13 per cent.?* This indis- 
putable success of the first plan won many Indians over to the idea.’® But the 
second five-year plan following immediately thereafter has gone somewhat adrift 
— some say it was deliberately planned that way.”° In that it is a heavy industry 
plan it is a “soviet type” plan. Rather than the high yield and consumer returns 
that India got for a given value of capital investment in the first agricultural plan, 
this second plan is expected to yield only a small return for the consumer. Em- 
ployment is rising less rapidly and India’s financial reserves have been danger- 
ously drained. She has had to rely upon outside capital both in the form of 
foreign aid and in private investments — and she hopes to get it at low interest 
rates from her friends who see in loans the opportunity to win India to their side. 
There seems to be little doubt that adequate foreign aid will continue to be offered 
to India, major-power rivalry playing the role of the good angel. The United 
States and the U.S.S.R. have both extended, each in its own way, assistance in 
“Chester Bowles, Ambassador’s Report (New York: Harper, 1954), pp. 250-51. The Indo- 
Pakistan tensions have now been loosened by Mao’s subjection of Tibet and penetration of 
India’s Himalayan frontiers, 
* “India’s Two-pronged Policy,” Economist, CLXXXIV (September 21, 1957), 949. 
* Adrian C. Mayer, “An Indian Community Development Block Revisited,” Pacific Affairs, XXX 
(March, 1957), 35. 
The Indian Economy in 1955,” Eastern Economist Blue Supplements, Vol. I, No. 6 (December 
30, 1955), pp. ii-vi. 
™ See C. N. Vakil and P. R. Brahmanand, Planning for an Expanding Economy: Accumulation, 
Employment and Technical Progress in Underdeveloped Countries (Bombay, 1956). 
®See Delhi Planning Commission, Government of India, The New India (New York, 1958). 
*Paul Bareau, Roland Bird, and Andrew Shonfield, “India’s Second Five-year Plan,” Inter- 
national Affairs, XXXIII (July, 1957), 301-09. 
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loans, purchases, trade agreements, industrial equipment, consumer goods, ex- 
pert personnel, etc., to keep the plan afloat and solvent, notwithstanding its 
originally estimated deficit of one-and-one-half billion dollars. Nonetheless in- 
vestors, both domestic and foreign, are cautious, and even repelled by the dogmatic 
goals of a socialized economy and by the unattractive prospects of delayed returns 
from investments.”* 

Although Nehru brusquely rejects proffers of military aid, he does not think 
economic aid by governments and investments of private capital are tantamount 
to alliances. India’s activities in soliciting financial aid from abroad to achieve 
her agricultural and industrial goals brings the rivalry of a bipolar world to her 
doorstep. To avoid the charge of showing favoritism to either the East or the 
West, Nehru has extended his political policy of nonalignment to the economic 
sphere, thus allowing himself freedom to accept assistance of all kinds, anywhere, 
if the terms are acceptable. He rejects all restrictions upon the use of monies 
advanced which might in any way impinge upon India’s sovereignty either in 
external affairs or in internal freedom relative to socialization, labor management, 
and materials. Independence is the objective — not dependence; India should 
be helped to help herself. Nonetheless, her open-door policy of economic son- 
alignment creates a market wherein free and fierce competition engages the free- 
enterprise and the Communist systems, unavoidably contributing to the psycho- 
logical climate of war. 

India’s foreign policy is markedly affected by her efforts to solve her economic 
problems, and her neighbors near and far are singularly intrigued by the manner 
in which she solves these problems. Her export and import policies, her co- 
yperation with the International Trade Organization, her participation in drawing 
up the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, her trade agreements, all of 
her negotiations of agreements and treaties for economic, technical, and financial 
aid from foreign governments, international organizations, and private investors 
—all these factors constitute a complex structure of external economic relations 
which directly and indirectly concern numerous nations, above all the chief 
actors in bipolar rivalry.” 

The eyes of the world, therefore, and particularly those of Southeast Asia, 
are watching her in her efforts to build a more tolerable domestic existence for her 
people. Pakistan, Burma, Thailand, Malaya, and Indonesia are not faced with 
the problem of choosing between the communism of the U.S.S.R. and the demo- 
cracy of the West but are torn between the worlds of India and China. 

China is introduced here so that her economic planning may shed light on 
India’s economic plans. The objectives and the administration of China’s five-year 
plans are typically Communist. They spring, partially at least, from Stalin’s 

riginal concept that in a country socialism must be made strong through indus- 
trial development and the creation of a numerous, Marxian-indoctrinated prole- 
tariat. Now, in China, the very first five-year plan of Premier Mao emphasized 
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industrial development; it was implemented ruthlessly from above by Draconian 
methods and it paid little attention to China’s profitless agriculture and to her 
poverty-ridden peasantry which constitute the major segment of her economy and 
her population. China’s planned economy is undemocratic, totalitarian, collec- 
tivized and communalized; it is the product of a monolithic party organization,” 
and is currently resisted by the peasantry in numerous areas where they are being 
organized into “agrotowns.” 


‘ 


India’s position as expressed by the Congress party 
is not a doctrinaire and theoretical commitment to socialism, nor to the ideol- 
ogical philosophy of Western socialists; but it is, rather, a pragmatic and im- 
provised approach to social justice.2* The methods used in planning and ad- 
ministering her five-year plans are democratic and nonideological. They are 
debated in the Union Parliament and subjected to free inter-party criticism and 
amendment. Upon passage and approval by the federal government, the statutes 
are administered through voluntary acceptance of them by those affected. Com- 
pulsion is no factor. There is an abundance of testimony that the management 
of the large economic plans is within the framework of a free and democratic 
society and that the men at the helm of affairs are mindful of Gandhi's beliefs in 
the nonviolent achievement of social justice. 

Subsequent to the launching of each five-year plan India has held a general 
election in 1952 and 1957. On both national and state level the National Congress 
party slightly increased its seats and its proportion of votes. Even in the Com- 
munist-controlled province of Kerala, where the Communist party won eleven 
million votes in 1957 compared to three-and-one-half million in 1951 (that is, 9 
per cent compared to 3.5 per cent), it actually won only 35 per cent of the vote 
while the Congress party won 42 per cent. In view of the fact that in 1955 a 
Congress party resolution called for economic planning that would aim at a 
“socialistic pattern of society,” these election results are significant proof of pop- 
ular support for socialism. It appeals to the voters who expect their candidates 
for office to talk in terms of social, economic, and land reforms. The Indian 
voters are not antisocialist, nor, incidentally, are they antineutralist.2°> The Con- 
gress party represents what the vast majority of Indians wish: freedom to vote 
for what the party stands for! 

The leaders of India are persuaded that their way of reform is better than 
the Communists’ way. They have had innumerable opportunities to make judg- 
ments based upon well-founded reports of unrest in China and upon knowledge 
gained in missions to, and exchanges of official personnel with, Communist 
countries and in listening to, and observing Communist technical experts, visitors, 
and high government officials inside and outside India. Although the visit of Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchev late in 1955 left a favorable impression on India’s masses, 


* “India and Red China,” editorial, New York Times, May 11, 1957, p. 20, col. 2; Isaac Deutcher, 
“China: UltratCommunism Down on the Farm,” Reporter, XIX (November 13, 1958), 
25-28. 

* See Margaret Fisher and Joan Bondurant, Indian Approaches to A Socialist Society (“Indian 
Press Digests” [Berkeley: Institute of International Studies, University of California, 1956]). 

* See Margaret Fisher and Joan Bondurant, The Indian Experiment with Democratic Elections 
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it would be a superficial assumption and a dangerous mistake to conclude that 
India had swung into the Communist orbit. There was some evidence of wavering 
but India remained nonaligned. Responsible Indians, Nehru included, made sure 
they let their friends know that India was not deserting them. A crude Russian 
reference to the similarity of the ideas of Gandhi and Lenin forced Nehru stoutly 
to deny such an assumption.*° On several occasions the Prime Minister publicly 
deplored the behavior of the Russian visitors. They had made Indians feel un- 
comfortable by spilling the cold war into their very midst. Indians could even 
joke: “Everyone likes to see the circus, but nobody wants the elephants.” ** But 
one would be equally guilty of overstating the case of India’s rejection of these 
overtures of friendship if he ignored the implications of the activity of the Soviets 
in India. Enormous numbers of Communist delegations visit India in the role of 
experts in technology and culture: these visits afford a great channel for Com- 
munist propaganda. The Soviets have approved of Nehru’s foreign policy and 
certain aspects of his domestic policy, particularly his socialism in the second five- 
year plan, but they qualified their approval by pointing out that Nehru’s version 
lacked the genuineness of Russia’s Marxist-Lenin interpretation of socialism.”* 
Returning now to the contrast between India and China, let us note that 
Dr. C. P. Ramaswamy of Benares University assured the students that “China is 
nowhere near India; the system of government and thought in China is one- 
pointed, regimented, collectivized.” 2° Freedom does not exist in China in the 
sense that India understands it, he added. Nehru’s policy is one of official friend- 
liness with China, but he is not pleased with her solutions to her economic and 
social problems; he prefers a better way than the totalitarian way; he has no 
ympathy with communism. As long ago as 1951 he impeached communism 
before the Congress party by charging that in spite of all its many triumphs it 
“crushes the free spirit of man.” Both India and China aim at greater self-suffi- 
ciency and prosperity for their masses but the means that each chooses to employ 
are different. Both are trying to solve basically similar problems by “basically 
different methods.”*® Not only are they involved in the same revolution, they are 
in competition with each other over the methods that should be used. India is 
the standard-bearer of the free world; China, the standard-bearer of the Com- 
munist world. If India can prove that her “persuasion” will produce higher living 
tandards than China’s “force,” the free world will have won a strategic victory.*? 
What is happening in India and China is a study in the change from the old to 
the new which has enveloped the underprivileged peoples of the whole world. 
All Asians may not understand the niceties of the differences between India and 
Marshall Windmiller, “America’s Relations with India: A Reappraisal,” Far Eastern Survey, 
XXV (March, 1956), 33-38. 
Indian Afterthought,” Economist, CLXXVII (December 24, 1955), 1111. 
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China, but many of them are aware of the freedom that prevails in India and of 
the force that prevails in China in its “all-embracing theory of the unescapable 
Plan.” 32 

Because the interpretation of a nation’s foreign policy by an observer is 
colored in these times by his judgment of whether the government of that nation 
is democratic or totalitarian, it is germane to this analysis of India’s foreign policy 
to inquire briefly into India’s way of life in an attempt to discover whether it is 
a democratic way. Within the limits that must be imposed under variant cir- 
cumstances to protect the interests of organized society, do the people of India 
possess freedom? First, we may say that religious freedom exists in India. There 
are no laws abridging religious freedom, there is no state religion, official persecu- 
tion does not exist, proselyting is not forbidden. Economic freedom? Even under 
a system of economic planning in which the principal means of production and 
distribution are under socialized ownership and control, where production goals 
are set to inspire speed-up, and where an equitable distribution of national wealth 
is the basic objective, India possesses economic freedom. There are no restrictions 
in the realm of intellectual activities.** The five-year plans do not include propa- 
ganda provisions aimed at forcing doctrines of education, of art, and of science 
upon the people. 

Ideological freedom exists to the extent that even the Communist party is 
allowed freedom to campaign alongside the other parties, with their candidates 
listed on the official ballots, freedom of voting, and full recognition of victorious 
candidates. The heavy Communist voting in the province of Andhra, and the 
Communist victory in the province of Kerala were achieved by means of a free 
and secret ballot election. The functioning of the Kerala Commi iist government 
under the administration of “(CComrade Elankulam M. Sankaron Namboodiripad”’ 
was a unique example of a Communist government operating within a democratic 
federal system, and very much on trial to prove the superiority of the party’s 
program and achievements over Prime Minister Nehru’s.** 

Free speech presupposes a free press and the press of India is as free as that 
of any other country of Asia; it is vigorous and is one of the most potent demo- 
cratic forces in India.*®° Despite some abridgement of freedom by a constitutional 
amendment in 1951 with respect to the subject of foreign policy, the press voices a 
very effective criticism of it, both pro and con, covering friendship with China, 
defense of the Himalayan frontier, differences between China’s totalitarian meth- 
ods and India’s democratic ideology, the determination of Asians to run their 
own affairs, and hostility toward the United States’ treatment of Red China. 
Government policy is usually supported but government policy on Goa and 
Pakistan is influenced to a limited degree. Were it not for the policies of the 
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United States toward Red China, Pakistan, and colonialism, the press might be 
critical of Nehru’s nonalignment with the West. In view of the fact that India 
has had only a dozen years to develop an official foreign policy, the grasp by 
the press of fundamental principles is no mean achievement. 

Parliament is the heart of India’s body politic; if it functions in the tradition 
of parliamentary bodies then the members of the body are most likely also to be 
free. A federal substructure is not the best for a responsible parliamentary type; 
notwithstanding this, the story of the Indian parliament is one of success.*® There 
is a free airing of grievances by Government and Opposition, an impressive legis- 
lative output, a prudent restraint on the executive; and there is much public 
interest in its sittings, as evidenced by large, well-filled galleries. Inter-party and 
intra-party debate does go on in parliament, committees provide criticism of, and 
opposition to, Government; investigations of corrupt practices perpetrated by 
government officials can force their resignation, to the relish of the public. Knowl- 
edge and understanding by the opposition is often lacking but there is no lack of 
critical spirit. Nehru’s speeches reveal an impatience with “little talk”: “It has 
been a vague debate, with nothing pointed about it to which one could attach 
oneself.” *7 But he rarely tires of encouraging profitable criticism: “. . . and I 
feel that whatever our domestic differences may be —let there be differences 
honestly felt — we do not want a cold regimentation of this country.” ** 

The great popularity of Prime Minister Nehru and the absence of a potential 
challenger raises the specter of a “personality cult.” The charge that one-man 
government is a threat to democratic government in India is partly true.*® Equally 
valid is the criticism that government by the Congress party giant, weakly chal- 
lenged by an impotent opposition, constitutes a monolithic party control. An 
opposition that could play a strong role in partisan politics would be exceedingly 
stimulating to more vigorous government. The Congress party, which for half- 
a-century made a most glorious record for itself in the fight for independence, now 
finds that it has rather lost its mission ‘and much of its dynamism. New issues 
and new leaders are imperative — but there is not much wrong with Congress 
that a healthy schism cannot heal. 

In short, such factors as inertia in the opposition, Gandhi's village sufficiency, 
the Congress party’s loss of élan, the opposition of Communists, the need of money 
for five-year: plans — all of this to the contrary, the thing that is so significant 
about India’s revolution is her struggle to give birth by consent to democracy. 
[he acid test of whether India is a democracy and whether she belongs to the 
free world is, “does she believe in the dignity of human personality and is she 
building a political system which pays respect to it?” *° India passes this test. 

India is a member of two great international organizations, the Common- 
wealth of Nations and the United Nations. Do the responsibilities assumed 
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therein compromise India’s position of nonalignment and noncommitment? As 
for the Commonwealth, Nehru says there is no compromise of ideals, particu- 
larly since India has become a republic and has invalidated the monarchical 
principle and the binding link of the common Crown in the Statute of West- 
minster by offering, as an amendment, the formula that the Royal Person is 
merely the Head of the Commonwealth.*! Nehru has said repeatedly that he has 
no intention of withdrawing from the Commonwealth; it is good for the causes 
that India supports. It has no restrictive features, it does not get in the way of 
Indian foreign policies, it is not an alliance, and he wishes such kinds of associa- 
tions would be formed all over the world. He fights back vigorously against the 
demands of the Socialist and Communist parties that India break her ties with 
British colonialism. Most Indians feel that with the admission of more and more 
Asian and African nations into the Commonwealth a new era for enlightened 
leadership is dawning.*” 

Last, and certainly not least, what does India think about the United Nations 
and how has she borne her responsibilities as a member of it? Here is where, most 
clearly, her actions speak as loudly as her words. Far greater even than her en- 
thusiasm for, and her devotion to, the Commonwealth, is her dedication to the 
principles of the San Francisco Charter, to her numerous duties scattered through- 
out the permanent and ad hoe organs, commissions, and committees of the UN, 
and to the exhausting task of piloting the UN by peaceful procedures to peace- 
ful ends.** Nehru lauds the Charter as an expression of the doctrine of non- 
violence and of the principles of Panchshila. In an address to the General As- 
sembly of the UN he reminded the delegates that, even if the United Nations did 
not do wonderful things, the mere fact of its existence is of the greatest significance. 
Here is a forum representing the world community, possessing a sense of the world 
community which is seizing the minds of people throughout the world. 

Some critics declare, however, that India’s debates, resolutions, substitute 
resolutions, amendments proposed, votes, abstentions, and occasional long periods 
of silence reveal only one pattern: an inconsistency of ideas, an inconstancy in 
friendship, and a contradiction to nonalignment. But a critical analysis of the 
activities of India’s delegates in the numerous organs of the United Nations reveals 
that two major poles exist around which Indian diplomacy quite consistently 
revolves; the first is Nehru’s theory of a psychological climate of war which largely 
determines India’s diplomacy in the face of great-power rivalry; the second is 
India’s persistent vigilance on behalf of freedom and equality for the peoples of 
Afro-Asia.** With regard to great-power conflict in the United Nations India 
rarely commits herself; rather, she seeks to find some means to reduce tension. 
In certain instances, when resolutions aimed at condemning a major power were 
introduced into United Nations committees, India endeavored to have the word 


"J. C. Kundra, Indian Foreign Policy, 1947-1954: A Study of Relations with the Western Bl 
(Gronigen, Netherlands, 1958), pp. 159-218. 

““Tndia’s Attitude to Commonwealth,” Asian Review, LIII (October, 1957), 257-63. 

“See India and the United Nations (New York: Indian Council of World Affairs, 1957 


“See Ross N. Berkes and Mohinder S. Bedi, The Diplomacy of India: Indian Foreign Policy in 
the United Nations (Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1958). 
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“condemns” struck out or the resolution amended to read “deplores” or “regrets.” 
On notable occasions she abstained from voting for the resolutions on the ground 
that negotiation to settle disputes between powers was better than condemnatory 
resolutions. There were other times when she showed concern over big-power 
harmony, seeming to prefer that the United Nations be used as an agency for 
negotiation and diplomacy rather than the attainment of great-power harmony 
which might some day take place at India’s expense. And again India has resisted 
moves to make out of the United Nations a great-power instrument by modifying 
the veto. The veto in itself is not evil, she insists perennially; it is rather the 
reflection of fundamental great-power differences. On Charter revision India 
has frankly suggested that more time should be spent in trying to implement the 
Charter and less on trying to revise it. There have been special exigencies when 
India’s zeal for reconciliation has revealed itself in her greater preoccupation 
with issues of procedure than with issues of substance. Therefore, in many in- 
stances when India’s behavior in the United Nations seemed inconsistent with 
her high moral philosophy, as in the case of refusing to align herself with the 
Western powers in voting resolutions condemning the U.S.S.R. relative to the 
Hungarian revolution in the fall of 1956, India justified her acts by explaining 
that if the Assembly had acted in indignation the situation would have been 
worsened. She had striven for peace by attempting to decrease the tension gen- 
erated under the psychological climate of war. 

Around the theme of India’s concern for the freedom and equality of Afro- 
Asian peoples, a mountain of evidence sustains India’s role as a crusader. She 
has been imaginative, resourceful, and persevering in using the United Nations 
for the advancement of colonial freedom and independence. In these tasks India 
has been most concerned with the substance of the problem and less with proce- 
dural issues. 

In this critical age of jets, sputniks, and cosmic rockets, when nuclear weapons 
are poised on both sides in readiness for the fearsome launching, should either 
side decide, correctly or mistakenly, that national survival was at that instant at 
stake, is India’s policy of nonalignment a rational one? Nehru’s answer seems to 
be that India faces a double jeopardy from communism — external engulfment 
and internal revolt. She cannot hope in the foreseeable future to be strong enough 
to stop an external attack, even by alignment with the free world. The wiser 
move, then, is to strive for peace on the international stage, and for economic mass 
betterment and social justice on the domestic stage to thwart an internal revolu- 
tion. Thus might Nehru win both battles. 

Will Nehru win in this gamble on peace in the international arena? Does 
he not realize that his weakness is a vacuum, an open invitation to a ruthless 
aggressor? He is not so naive that he does not know of his danger; and he knows, 
and he believes the Communists know, that if they attack India the West might 
rush to her aid. India’s security from an attack by the Soviet Union rests in part, 
no doubt, on Russia’s uncertainty of the consequences of an attack on India. 
Russia might judge unacceptable her destruction in an “all out” massive retalia- 
tory attack by the Strategic Air Command of the United States; or if the U.S.S.R. 
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were certain the United States would launch only a limited counterattack the 
destruction might still be judged intolerable, even if it did not expand into the 
total nuclear war neither side wishes. In this case Nehru and the free world 
would win. 

On the other hand, since the United States has foresworn the first blow in an 
“all out” nuclear war, the U.S.S.R. might not incorrectly foresee that the United 
States and the Commonwealth of Nations would not retaliate even if India were 
attacked by the Soviets. That is, the West might fear that counter-retaliation by 
the U.S.S.R. would inflict destruction incommensurate with the value of India’s 
resources and strategic position; or the West might also fear that a limited preven- 
tive war, nuclear or conventional, would expand into the total nuclear war neither 
side wishes. Should this eventuate, Nehru and the whole world would lose. 

One must be pardoned for fervently hoping that Gandhi’s disciple, Nehru, 
who is trying to develop the good life in his third of the world, the Afro-Asian 
world, is acting wisely in relying on those pillars of policy, Panchshila, and in 
declining to commit himself to either West or East. 
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MUNICIPAL AUTONOMY: 
ITS RELATIONSHIP TO METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT 


BENJAMIN BAKER 
Rutgers University 


INTRODUCTION 


INCE THE TURN of the century there has been a gradual but steady move- 

ment of people away from the central city. What was at first a barely 

noticeable trend has now become a pronounced phenomenon. In 1950 the 
United States Bureau of Census noted that while the growth of the central city 
was at the rate of 14.5 per cent, that of the urban fringe was approximately three 
times as great. There is no evidence that the outward drift has slackened. In 
the period 1950-56 the central cities of metropolitan areas grew at the rate of 
4.7 per cent but the areas outside grew at the rate of 29.3 per cent.? There is every 
indication that peripheral growth is permanent. As Luther Gulick has remarked, 
“It will not recede. It is just at its begining and is destined to advance vigorously 
unless, of course, our whole society is wiped out in some nuclear holocaust.” ® 

What we are witnessing is the rise of what the United States Bureau of 
Census has termed standard metropolitan areas, actually large regions bound 
together by economic ties and composed of people with similar tastes and needs. 
These areas contain more than half of the nation’s people and a major part of its 
industry and commerce.‘ While a community of interest exists, politically the 
area is “amorphous, without structure or unity. It is not a corporate person. In 
the eye of public law, it does not exist; even in the field of politics, it speaks with 
many contradictory voices. It is a place of divided loyalties and conflicting alle- 
giances. In short, it is a community that is not fully a community.” * This ex- 
plosion of our cities, in the opinion of responsible observers, has brought a crisis 
in our political institutions.* The traditional legal city cannot deal with problems 
beyond its borders, yet often these are most important. Since the region has no 
legal authority to deal with the multitude of metropolitan problems facing it, a 
void in governmental power exists. 

How can we obtain government for metropolitan areas? Conceivably, by the 
creation of metropolitan governments — but the states have not taken any con- 
structive action in this regard. That they have not done so is largely a product 
of two factors, the tradition of local self-government and city suspicion of state 
control. In years gone by, cities have demonstrated great strength and vigor in 
meeting the needs of their people. A belief in local power and responsibility has 


*U.S. Bureau of Census, City and County Data Book, 1952 (Washington, D.C., 1953), Tables 
1 and 2. 


* Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1957, p. 15. 
*L. Gulick, “Design for the Future,” National Municipal Review, XLVI (1957), 7. 


‘Statistical Abstract, op. cit., p. 15. There are 174 metropolitan areas containing 96.2 million 
people. About 70 per cent of the work force and more than half of those engaged in 
wholesale and retail trade are located in these areas. 


*W. Anderson, “Political Influences of Metropolis,” R. M. Fisher (ed.), The Metropolis in 
Modern Life (New York: Doubleday, 1955), pp. 57-58. 


* Gulick, op. cit., p. 6; J. C. Bollens, The States and the Metropolitan Problem (Chicago: Council 
of State Governments, 1956). 
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developed that is in marked contrast to the dependent legal position of the 
city. Advocates of municipal autonomy take a dim view of any attempt to 
strengthen state power. “States strangle local initiative, curb local responsibility, 
foist unnecessary expenses on local taxpayers and block new services in an age 
of urbanism... .”7 

The desire of the cities to maintain control over their local affairs, backed 
by urban majorities, stands as a major obstacle to metropolitan government, 
however necessary the latter might appear to be. Metropolitan area government 
can only come into being when the hopes and aspirations that sparked the home 
rule movement are taken into account. It is of interest, therefore, to examine 
the attitudes of the city toward the state. Why is the city suspicious of state 
authority? What were the objectives of the home rule movement? How can 
these be reconciled with the necessities of enlarged state power in a metropolitan 
age? 


Tue Era oF Non-INTERFERENCE 


The tradition of local independence is a long-standing one in America. From 
the beginning of our development, logic and necessity dictated a large amount of 
freedom for localities, since urban concentrations were few and far between. In 
1790 there was not a single urban place with a population of more than 50,000 
people. Indeed, the entire urban population was hardly more than 5 per cent of 
the total population of the country. Communication and transportation were 
rudimentary. Not only was it undesirable, it was virtually impossible for the states 
to intervene in the affairs of the city. Consequently, relationships between the 
city and the state were fairly well-defined. Matters of concern to the city were 
considered its province, while state-wide matters were regulated by the state. On 
the whole, therefore, the city or more properly, the town, was reasonably free 
from state interference. 

Burgeoning urbanism soon changed this relationship. In the United States 
the first evidence of state intervention in local affairs coincided with nascent ur- 
banization and industrialization. In 1820 there were only 13 towns with an urban 
population of more than 8,000. In all, these contained hardly more than half- 
a-million people. Three decades later, however, the urban population had in- 
creased to the point where it was roughly equal to the rural population of the 
country a scant sixty years before. While in 1790 there were only 24 urban places, 
by 1850 the number had increased to 236. Six cities had a population of 50,000 
and four were over 120,000 in size.’” 

The rise in the number and size of cities broadened their responsibilities and 
changed their relationships to the state legislatures. In 1820 most municipalities 
were engaged in petty housekeeping. However, during the next three decades 
of rapid growth, the cities assumed additional obligations. New York City built 


*T. C. Desmond, “States Eclipse the Cities,” National Municipal Review, XLIV (1955), 296 


*U.S. Bureau of Census, Historical Statistics of the United States, 1789-1945 (Washington, D.C., 
1949), p. 29. 


*]. A. Fairlie, Municipal Administration (New York: Macmillan, 1916), p. 80. 


” U.S. Bureau of Census, Historical Statistics... , p. 29. 
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the Croton water system, and daytime police were added to its night watch. In 
many cities volunteer fire companies were equipped by municipalities. School 
boards were appointed and provision was made for poor relief. The increase 
im municipal activity was accompanied by state participation in city affairs, Cities 
were given additional tax authority by the states, and more power to deal with 
local situations. But each grant was made with the specific understanding that 
the state could withdraw it at any time. By 1850 it was evident that the era of 
non-interference was rapidly drawing to a close." 


STATE INTERFERENCE IN LocaL AFFAIRS 


State intervention in local affairs was a product of many factors. Initially at 
least, it was the result of the need of cities for more revenue and authority to 
meet the demands of emergent urbanism. Traditional city functions were ex- 
panded and new ones were added. In time, reliance of the city upon the state 
became so great that virtually every municipal function was shared with the 
state in some way.'” 

State interference was inspired also by mismanagement of municipal govern- 
ment. The vast influx of people from the country and overseas found the Ameri- 
can city ideologically unprepared for the responsibilities it was forced to assume. 
The Jacksonian belief that the people could control their government through 
short terms of office and numerous elected officials often proved illusory. The 
use of a wide suffrage base by people of diverse language, religion, and national 
origin brought consequences for the political process that were almost catastro- 
phic. The boss, the political broker of his time, traded public power for his own 
private purposes. Waste, corruption and incompetence were the order of the 
day." 

Confronted with a seemingly impossible situation, many well-intentioned 
persons sought relief by an appeal to the state legislature. But the hope that the 
latter might bring some order out of the chaos was short-lived. State legislators, 
many representing rural areas, could neither appreciate nor comprehend the 
problems of the cities. Moreover, when the state did take a hand in local affairs, 
citizen interest was often weakened, since it was soon recognized that local matters 
were in too many instances beyond the reach of the city. States did intervene, 
but frequently their prescription for the ills of the city were completely at vari- 
ance with the desires of the people. 

The startling growth of urban majorities soon made them pawns in the chess 
game of state and national politics. Any increase in the number of municipal 
functions without a corresponding development of the merit system meant that 
jobs were handed out on the basis of party allegiance. Where municipal functions 
were performed by a state agency, large powers of appointment were placed in 


" Fairlie, op. cit., pp. 82-85. 


* Committee on State-Local Relations, State-Local Relations (Chicago: Council of State Govern- 
ments, 1948), p. 8. 

J. Bryce, The American Commonwealth (New York: Macmillan, 1891), I, 608. “There is no 
denying that the government of cities is the one conspicuous failure of the United States.” 
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its hands. State control of local services often was a potent weapon in the fight 


for the urban vote. 


Finally, city dependence upon the state was aggravated by its subordinate 
legal position. City governments seeking to prevent arbitrary interference in local 
affairs found the courts singularly unresponsive. In part, this was due to the fact 
that the cities had no legal right to protection. Prevailing legal doctrine held that 
a municipal charter was not a contract. Hence, in the absence of constitutional 
restraint, the legislature could alter, at its will, the legal status of the municipal 


corporation.** 


More importantly, however, the hesitancy of the courts to take up the cud- 
gels for the municipality stemmed from their realization that the urban situation 
was in a constant state of flux. To constrain the state legislature conceivably 
might bind its hands at the very time that state aid was needed. In general, there- 
fore, the courts hewed to the line of strict construction. Municipalities, in their 
view, were restricted to the authority granted them by charter and statute. Any 
doubts as to the existence of a given power were decided in favor of the state.*® 
Perhaps this was a harsh stand but to the courts the remedy was simple. Cities 
uncertain, either of their powers or of their rights, could appeal to the state 


legislature. 


The by-products of such legal reasoning were not of much assurance to the 
city. For one thing, the state legislature had virtually a free hand. Since state 
power was not confined by the contract clause of the federal constitution, it could 


change the city charter as it saw fit. Moreover, narrow construction of municipal 
powers meant that the city would have to apply to the state legislature for addi- 
tional authority. Even if the requests of the city were granted, strict construction 
by the courts always represented an element of uncertainty. Finally, rural domi- 
nance of state legislative bodies often resulted in a failure either to understand or 
appreciate urban needs.*® 


SPECIAL LEGISLATION 


The onrush of industrial and urban development was accompanied by a 
growing state interest in city affairs. The second half of the nineteenth century, 
when city growth took place at an unprecedented rate, is now known as the era 
of special legislation. Much of the present distrust of state power can be traced 
to the experience of the city during this period. 

In the mood that prevailed at the time, city after city found that major 
policy decisions concerning their affairs were being made at the state level. State 


interference, as Seth Low characterized it, became “‘almost a second nature. 


717 


State legislatures created independent boards and commissions covering almost 
every aspect of municipal activity, prescribed in detail the structure of municipal 


™ Meriwether v. Garnet, 102 U.S. 472 (1880). Compare this with the status of a private charter in 
Dartmouth v. Woodward, 4 Wheeton 518 (1819). 


* J. F. Dillon, Commentaries on the Law of Municipal Corporations (5th ed.; Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1911), Sec. 237. 


*In a later section more will be said about the factor of rural dominance. 
* Quoted in Bryce, op. cit., p. 630. 
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departments, and forced municipalities to build streets, sewers, and water supply 
systems.** 

The then prevalent attitude of states toward cities can be illustrated by a 
few examples. In 1857 residents of New York City and the surrounding area 
found that the state legislature had assumed control over their local police sys- 
tems.’® When the matter was appealed to the courts, the action of the state 
was upheld on the ground that effective police administration was a concern of 
the whole state. Similar steps were undertaken by Maryland, Missouri, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Michigan, and a number of other states. Indeed, so widespread had 
the practice become that state administration of local police was the accepted 
order of things. . 

State dominance of city affairs was especially severe in New York. In 1 
New York City controlled only one-sixth of its total expenditures.”° In the period 
1884-89, 1,284 state statutes were passed governing the activities of thirty cities. 
Of these, approximately one-fourth concerned the government of New York 
City. In 1870 a particularly outrageous example of special legislation occurred in 
Pennsylvania. The state legislature, contending that Philadelphia should have 
new buildings, created a self-perpetuating board of commissioners with authority 
to incur debts that were to be paid by taxes levied on the residents of the city. 
For two decades thereafter, the city was forced to pay for baroque piles of marble 
as a result of a decision in which it had no part. Many more instances might be 
cited but perhaps the views of Goodnow best summarize the condition of state- 
city affairs: “. . . in a word the state legislature has attended to a great many mat- 
ters which are purely local in character; matters which did not affect the people 
of the state as a whole, and in regard to which there is little excuse for special 
legislative action.” *? 


Tue RicHTt oF Locat SELF-GovERNMENT 


Aroused by the abuses of special legislation in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
many other states, the cities sought to protect themselves against state domination. 
The movement took two main forms: insistence upon the inherent right of local 
self-government, and the advocacy of home rule. 

The doctrine of the inherent right of local self-government, given its widest 
currency in the celebrated case of People ex rel. LeRoy v. Hurlbut,** rested upon 
several arguments. First, it was asserted that American municipalities, like their 
English predecessors, were a product of common law. Municipal charters, 
whether received from the Crown, Parliament, or the state legislatures, were 
merely a confirmation of pre-existing rights and not a grant of new powers. In 
other words, the right of self-government was not derived from an outside source. 


*F. J. Goodnow, Home Rule (New York: Macmillan, 1895), pp. 18-19. 


*W. F. Willoughby, Principles of Judicial Administration (Washington, D.C.: Brookings, 1929), 
p. 146. A police board, initially appointed by the governor and later by the state legislature, 
assumed responsibility for police administration. 


” Fairlie, op. cit., p. 90. 
“ Goodnow, op. cit., p. 23. 
“24 Mich. 44 (1871). 
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In the words of one advocate: “Municipal incorporation is not the exercise of a 
power emanating from King, Parliament or Legislature, the gift of a superior to 
an inferior. It was the result of the evolution of local rights and liberties as be- 
tween the inhabitants of the manor and its lord. ... The rights of municipal 
corporations, therefore, are not subject to the uncontrolled and uncontrollable 
will of the legislature any more than any other fundamental Anglo-Saxon 
rights.” 24 

Since American towns and municipalities already had well-established gov- 
ernments prior to the adoption of the federal constitution, the adoption of that 
instrument merely confirmed existing rights. Local self-government, in other 
words, was not derived from the state legislature. Finally, it was argued that the 
state constitutions, by implication, had granted local units self-government. Sup- 
port for this contention was found in the reserved powers clause of most state con- 
stitutions which stated that the rights enumerated will not impair the rights re- 
served to the people, among which was the right of local self government.” 

Even if one concedes the historical accuracy of such interpretations, one may 
still ask whether common law can be employed as a principle to prevent statutory 
change. The contrary is generally true. The right of the legislature to modify 
common law, in the absence of a constitutional provision, has been freely con- 
ceded by the courts.?* Moreover, as Professor MacBa‘1 has pointed out, in People 
ex rel. LeRoy v. Hurlbut a constitutional provision rather than common law was 
the issue on which that case was decided. His exhaustive examination of the cases 
in eleven jurisdictions where the inherent right of local self-government was said 
to exist led him to the conclusion that “the doctrine that a city enjoys in any de- 
gree whatsoever a right of local self-government, aside from such right as may be 
expressly or by clear and specific implication guaranteed by the fundamental law 
of the State, is a distinctly and conspicuously exceptional doctrine of American 
law.” 26 

Although Indiana, Michigan, Montana, and Wisconsin, at one time or an- 
other, have given lip-service to the doctrine of the inherent right of local self- 
government, the principle has been honored in most states more in breach than 
by observance. The prevalent view adopted by American courts has been that 
the cities are merely convenient subdivisions of the state. Indicative of the legal 
attitude are such characterizations as “merely tenants at the will of the legislature”; 
“only auxiliaries of the state, for the purposes of local government”; and “merely 
a department of state, and the state may withhold, grant or withdraw powers 
and privileges as it sees fit.” 27 The cities, in other words, are creatures of state 





* A. M. Eaton, “The Right to Local Self-Government,” Report of the American Bar Association, 
XXV (1902), 362. See also an extended discussion by the same author in 13 H. L. Re: 
441-56, 570-88, 638-58 (1899-1900), and 14 ibid., 2-38 (1900-1901). 

*H. L. MacBain, “The Doctrine of an Inherent Right of Local Self-Government,” 16 Col. I 
Rev. 299-300 (1916), contains an excellent statement of the arguments for local self- 
government. 

* Ibid., pp. 300-301. 

* Ibid., p. 216. Italics added. 

** Barnes v. District of Columbia, 91 U.S. 540; Hunter v. Pittsburgh, 207 U.S. 161; City of Clinton 

v. Cedar Rapids and Missouri Railway, 24 Iowa 455; St. Louis v. Kansas, 191 U.S. 207 
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law and, in the absence of a constitutional provision to the contrary, the state 
legislature may strip a city of all of its powers and leave it with merely a name. 
In the legal view the disappearance of the city will not necessarily result in injury 
to the people, since they are still under the protection of the state. 


Home RULE 


It was, perhaps, the realization that the inherent right of local self-govern- 
ment was a “conspicuously exceptional doctrine of American Law” that led the 
advocates of municipal autonomy to sponsor the inclusion of home rule provisions 
in state constitutions. In American usage, home rule “has been associated with 
those powers that are vested in cities by constitutional provisions and more espe- 
cially provisions that extend to cities the power to frame and adopt their own 
charters. . . .”** In its ideal form, home rule means that the city has fullest 
authority to determine its structure and powers without either state legislative or 
administrative supervision.*® Obviously this condition has not been obtained. 
Some transfers of state power to the city have taken place but these have been 
mainly in connection with the authority of the city to draft and adopt a charter.*° 

In its less than ideal form, home rule has given cities considerable freedom 
both with respect to their governmental structure and their legislative and ad- 
ministrative organization. Approximately twenty-nine states have home rule 
provisions regarding these matters in their state constitutions.*? Forty-two states 
prohibit special legislation.** The constitution of North Dakota, for example, 
specifies thirty-five kinds of local laws that cannot be passed by the state legisla- 
tures. Similar restrictions exist in the constitutions of Texas, California, and 
Wyoming.** In New Jersey, the state legislature is forbidden to pass special laws, 
except upon the petition of the governing body of the municipality and then only 
with the consent of two-thirds of the state legislature. Even then, the law does 
not become operative unless it is adopted by a local ordinance or by a referendum 

f the people.** 

These concessions were wrung from the states only after a considerable ex- 
penditure of time and effort upon the part of the home rule advocates. Not only 
were restraints imposed upon the passage of special legislation but also, very 
often, cities were permitted to legislate for “municipal affairs” and “local affairs 
and government” to the extent that these were not inconsistent with the general 
law and the constitution. In some instances, such as New York, the legislature 


“H. L. MacBain, The Law and Practice of Municipal Home Rule (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1916), p. v. 


"R. Mott, Home Rule for America’s Cities (Chicago: American Municipal Association, 1959), 

p. 6. 

"J. D. McGoldrick, The Law and Practice of Municipal Home Rule, 1916-1930 (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1933), p. 2. 

National Municipal Yearbook for 1956, p. 256. 

Committee on State-Local Relations, op. cit., p. 149. 

Mott, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 


New Jersey Constitution, Article [V, Sec. 7, par. 10. 
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even by general law, was forbidden to interfere with the “property, affairs or 
government” of the cities.** 


Home Rute: AN EVALUATION 


The gains obtained by the home rule provisions were often illusory because 
of the vagueness attached to the prohibitions. Cities, as we have noted, were 
empowered to enact local ordinances not inconsistent with the general laws and 
the constitution of their respective states; but how was consistency to be deter- 
mined? Cities were given control over “municipal affairs”; but what activities 
were encompassed by that term? Conversely, state legislatures could pass only 
general laws; but what was considered to be a general law? Was it a law that 
applied to all of the cities, or one that covered only a group of cities? 

Obviously, the significance of the power assigned to cities or conversely, the 
restrictions imposed upon the state legislatures, depended upon the meaning 
attached to these terms. Unfortunately for the cities, the scope and meaning 
of these restraints became a matter of judicial definition, and the judiciary, aware 
of rapidly changing conditions with which the legislature had to deal, was ex- 
tremely reluctant to tie its hands. As a consequence the various home rule provi- 
sions soon lost much of their vigor. 

Let us take, for example, the prohibition against special legislation. Pre- 
sumably legislative meddling in the affairs of a single city was prevented. Yet 
the state legislatures with the approval of the courts soon found that they could 
group cities and pass general laws with respect to the group provided that a rea- 
sonable basis existed for distinguishing between groups. Indeed, even a single city 
could constitute a class, if other cities might conceivably enter the class at a future 
date.** The dictum of the court in Wheeler v. Philadelphia is representative of 
the attitude taken toward classification of cities. “Legislation is intended not 
only to meet the wants of the present but to provide for the future. It deals not 
with the past but in theory at least, anticipates the needs of a state, healthy with 
vigorous development. It is intended to be permanent.” *" 

Classification of a city was considered as special legislation only when the 
characteristics upon which it is based perpetually exclude other cities from enter- 
ing the class.** Thus prohibitions against special legislation do not free cities 
from state interference. Although such clauses have been incorporated in many 
state constitutions, the restraints have been, as Goodnow has remarked, “so nar- 
rowly defined as actually to permit the legislature, at almost any time it may see 





* Constitution of Michigan, Article VIII, Sections 20-21; Ohio State Constitution, Article XVIII, 
Section 3; New York State Constitution, Article IX, Sections 11-12. See also Committee on 
State-Local Relations, op. cit., pp. 165-66. A general law is one that applies to all cities 
and does not single out any one city . 

* Christoph v. City of Clinton, 205 Wis. 418 (1931). 


"77 Pa. St. 338 (1875). The Pennsylvania legislature had passed a law that applied to cities 
with a population of 300,000 or more. Since Philadelphia was the only city in this class 
the law was challenged as special legislation. This contention was rejected, the court 
pointing out that Pittsburgh and other cities might some day enter the class. 

* Commonwealth ex. rel. Fertig v. Patton, 88 Pa. 258 (1878). Classification based upon geo- 
graphical features is special legislation since other cities are permanently barred from 
entering the class. 
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fit, to frame a law that it would apply to only one of the cities within the state, 
and yet be perfectly constitutional.” *® 

State legislatures also remain relatively unhampered because of the vagueness 
of meaning attached to various home rule phrases designed to protect municipal 
autonomy. Presumably the cities have the right to legislate for “local affairs” 
without restraint by the state legislature. But as MacBain, in a major study, 
has asked, “Who is to decide whether this or that specific matter is a proper sub- 
ject for regulation and control by a municipality? And where a state law covers 
the same matter as a charter provision, who shall declare whether this matter 
is one of state or local concern?” *° 

The real weakness in the home rule movement is found in answer to this 
question. If the constitution assigns a function to the municipality, then the 
legislature cannot act. What happens then, if changed conditions make a local 
function, such as health and sanitation, a matter of concern to the people of 
the entire state? Only a strict construction of home rule power would enable 
the state legislature to deal with the rapidly changing nature of our urban society. 
Like it or not, the cities are dependent upon state definition of their powers. 

New York furnishes an excellent case study of narrow interpretation of 
home rule provisions, with the result that the autonomy of its cities in important 
areas has been seriously undermined. The constitution forbids the legislature to 
pass laws relating to the “property, affairs or government” of cities of the state. 
Moreover, the state legislature is forbidden to pass general laws that are specific 
in effect. Yet a state Multiple Dwelling Law that applied to the . ‘ty of New 
York was upheld because in the opinion of the court this was a matter of concern 
to all of the people of the state. Building regulations were not encompassed by 
the phrase “property, affairs or government.” ** Similarly, at least since 1922, the 
rapid transit system of the city of New York has been regarded by the court as 
a matter of state concern, again free from the limiting restrictions of the state 
constitution. The cities of New York State have no power either to determine 
municipal boundaries or the time and manner of holding elections for local 
officers.** Water supply systems, sewage disposal plants, and licensing of local 
activities are all free from restrictive provisions against special legislation.** 

In 1953 the state legislature, despite the fact that the constitution forbade it 
to interfere with the property and affairs of cities, went even further. In that year, 
the increasing cost of city government led to the introduction and subsequent 
approval by the voters of a constitutional amendment permitting a rise in the 
real property tax from 2 to 242 per cent of the average assessed value. But the 
city of New York found that it could not employ the new tax authority unless it 


” Goodnow, op. cit., p. 91. 


“H. L. MacBain, American City Progress and the Law (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1918), p. 5. 


"New York State Constitution, Article IX, Sections 11-12. 

* Adler v. Deegan, 251 N. Y. 467 (1929). 

“Matter of MacAneny v. Board of Estimate, 232 N. Y. 377 (1922); McGoldrick, op. cit. 
pp. 277-84. 

“See the exhaustive treatment of this subject by W. B. Richland, “Constitutional City Home 


Rule in New York,” 54 Col. L. Rev. 311-18 (1954), 55 ibid., 598-629 (1955). 
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agreed to transfer the municipally owned $1.3 billion transit system to a newly 
created state transit body. Moreover, the latter was empowered to increase the 
indebtedness of the transit system to the extent of $565 million over a ten-year 
period without the consent of the city. Faced with what was virtually an ulti- 
matum, the city capitulated and accepted the transit legislation.*® 

Nor is New York City a single unhappy example. The judiciary in state after 
state has consistently sanctioned a narrow interpretation of home rule provisions. 
Home rule may have been designed to free the cities from irksome state interfer- 
ence but in practice the results have been otherwise. 

In recent years an effort has been made to strengthen municipal autonomy 
by a more careful definition of the powers assigned to cities. The National Muni- 
cipal League, in its widely heralded Model State Constitution, has sought to pro- 
tect the cities by granting them authority over their internal affairs in the follow- 
ing areas: police, sanitary and other regulations; assessment and collection of 
taxes; local public services; location and maintenance of streets; operation of 
public utilities; bonded indebtedness; and slum clearance.*® These powers, how- 
ever, were qualified by the provision that local ordinance should be consistent 
with the general law of the state. The grant of home rule powers, in other words, 
is dependent upon the attitude of the state legislature. 

One can well sympathize with the home rule advocates in their quest for 
municipal autonomy. However, it is doubtful whether a constitutional defini- 
tion of the powers of the city is the remedy. Urban populations have increased in 
size and spilled beyond the legal limits of the city. Transportation and communi- 
cation, commerce and trade have brought growing interdependence between 
city and state. Indeed, so intensive has this development become that it is 
hardly possible to categorize any particular function as inherently local in char- 
acter. Today almost all of the activities of the city are of some concern to the 
people of the state.*’ 

Constitutional protection for the city is, therefore, doomed to failure, largely 
because one cannot maintain rigidity in a situation where flexibility is required. 
Both the courts and the legislature have recognized this fact. For the city the 
circumstance is not a happy one. Its representatives know that even the strong 
home rule provisions of the New York State constitution did not prevent legisla- 
tive meddling in the affairs of that state’s largest city.*® 

In a more realistic vein are the suggestions of the American Municipal As- 
sociation.*® Their proposals frankly accept the paramount interest of the state 
in dealing with urban problems, especially those which arise beyond the borders 
of cities. While there is recognition that the affairs of the city cannot be con- 


“W. B. Richland, “Courts Nullify Home Rule,” National Municipal Review, XLIV (1954), 569 

“Committee on State Government, Model State Constitution (Sth ed.; New York: National 
Municipal League, 1950), Sec. 804, pars. (a)—(z), incl. 

“J. B. Fordham, “Home Rule-AMA Model,” National Municipal Review, XLIV (1955), 137- 
39. Also Committee on State-Local Relations, op. cit., p. 8. 

“ Professor A. W. Bromage suggests the need for “wise judicial interpretation”; see his “Home 
Rule-NML Model,” National Municipal Review, XLIV (1955), 158. 


“ Committee on Home Rule, American Municipal Association, Model Constitutional Provisions 
for Municipal Home Rule (Chicago, 1953), Foreword. 
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sidered apart from the state, the American Municipal Association does not ad- 
vocate a return to the era of special legislation. Instead, it seeks to protect muni- 
cipalities by imposing limitations upon the power of the state legislature to classify 
cities. No more than four classes of cities can be created and each class must con- 
tain a minimum of two cities. For these classes the legislature can pass only such 
laws as are general in both terms and effect.®° Municipalities are permitted to 
legislate with respect to their internal affairs unless there is a state statute to the 
contrary.* In brief, the American Municipal Association has sought to balance 
the admitted values of local autonomy against the needed flexibility of state 
power to deal with an urban situation that is in a constant state of flux. 

Both of these proposals reflect the current dilemma in city-state relations: 
how the proper distribution of powers between the two units can be obtained. 
Professor Bromage, a proponent of the National Municipal League viewpoint, 
feels that the answer lies in wise judicial interpretation of constitutional home 
rule provisions.®? Professor Fordham, who drafted the American Municipal 
Association’s Model Charter, somewhat more realistically asserts that “in prac- 
tical terms home rule provisions must depend upon a fevorable climate of legisla- 
tive, judicial and community opinion.” ** Both beg the question but do not 
answer it. 


RurAL DoMINANCE OF STATE LEGISLATURES 


The crux of the matter is the favorable climate of opinion to which Professor 
Fordham refers. With rural elements in control of state legislatures the future 
does not augur well for the advocates of municipal autonomy. 

Rural dominance of state legislatures is a long-standing problem. From the 
very outset, the rise of cities was viewed with suspicion by rural interests. City 
dwellers had no real property. Since this was so, it was felt that they would act 
irresponsibly, selling their votes to the highest bidder.®* Residents of the city 
were also regarded as a threat to the status quo. Chancellor Kent, in the debates 
of the New York State constitutional convention in 1821, asserted: “The tendency 
of universal suffrage is to jeopardize the rights of property and the principle of 
liberty.”’ 55 

Historically, property qualifications, either in the form of ownership or the 
ability to pay taxes, as a necessary incident to suffrage may be considered as an 
early reflection of these viewpoints. When the battle to limit suffrage was lost 
the rural elements continued their efforts to neutralize the votes of the masses 
in the city. To counteract the growing power of the latter, rural elements asserted 
a doctrine similar to that of Calhoun’s concurrent majority. This was the prin- 
ciple of balance. The interest of the minority, that is the rural elements, required 





* Ibid., Secs. 1-3 incl. 
‘Ibid., Sec. 6. 
Bromage, op. cit., p. 158. 
Fordham, op. cit., p. 137. 
S. K. Padover (ed.), Thomas Jefferson on Democracy (New York: Penguin Books, 1939), p. 
70. Jefferson was the principal theoretician of this viewpoint. 


*Quoted in K. H. Porter, A History of Suffrage in the United States (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1918), p. 48. 
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protection. No large city, therefore, should be permitted to dominate the policies 
of any state.** 

This theory was made more explicit by the use of various devices for the 
apportionment of representation in the state legislature. One of the most com- 
mon of these was the use of the county or the town as the unit of representation, 
regardless of population. In New York, New Jersey, and California county rep- 
resentation is so apportioned that rural dominance of the upper house is assured.°” 
“The worst situations exist in those states where a constitutional or statutory 
limitation sets a rigid system which recognizes some unit of local government as 
the basis of representation, such as the town or county.®® 

Rural control of state legislatures is further maintained by the practice of 
“trading.” Frequently rural interests are willing to sanction greater representation 
for the city in the lower house in return for their continued dominance of the 
upper house. They are not willing, however, to yield their pre-eminence in both 
houses, A particularly illuminating case occurred in New Jersey, where con- 
stitutional revision was permitted only on the condition that the existing system 
of legislative apportionment would remain unchanged. Sometimes rigid represen- 
tation ratios in state constitutions assure rural control. In Florida for representa- 
tion in the lower house a ratio of three to one between the largest and the smallest 
counties is maintained, although the population of these units varies from 2,000 
to 500,000.°° But even where no restraints of a constitutional nature exist, the 
legislature has failed to reapportion representation in accordance with population. 
Frustrated urban areas seeking to compel reapportionment where the constitu- 
tion so specifies, find the courts singularly unresponsive. The judiciary regards 
such matters as “political questions” with which it will not interfere.®° 

That the rural areas have been more than moderately successful in contain- 
ing urban majorities can be gleaned from some of the following examples. Rural 
Sussex County, with approximately 34,000 people, has the same representation 
in New Jersey’s Senate as highly urbanized Essex County whose population is 
slightly less than a million. The burgeoning city of Los Angeles has the same 
representation in the California Senate as three counties in one senatorial dis- 
trict with a total population of 14,000. In New York twenty-two counties with 
800,000 people have the same representation in the state’s upper house as New 
York City’s Kings County with a 2.7 million population.** New York City with 
its five counties which contain slightly more than 53 per cent of the entire popula- 
tion of the state has been unable to obtain a majority in either branch of the 
state legislature.®* All in all, from 1937 to 1955 the number of representatives of 
cities in state legislatures has declined in three-fourths of the states.** 


56 G. Baker, Rural versus Urban Power (Garden City: Doubleday, 1955), pp. 9, 60. 

* Ibid., p. 21. 

*™M. J. Dauer and R. G. Kelsey, “Unrepresentative States,” National Municipal Review, XLIV 
(1955), 575. 

* Ibid., p. 587. 

“C. W. Shull, “Reapportionment: A Chronic Problem?” National Municipal Review, XXX 
(1941), 73-79. 

™ Baker, op. cit., pp. 32-33. 

™ Richland, op. cit., pp. 568-69. 

™ Dauer and Kelsey, op. cit., p. 573. 
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In most state legislatures, rural interests are overwhelmingly in control of at 
least one house and “overweighted, if not dominant, in the other.” * Urban 
areas pay 90 per cent of the taxes but receive only 25 per cent of the representa- 
tion in the state legislatures.*° The largest city in the state is usually underrep- 
resented. The voting strength of New York City, Chicago, St. Louis, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and many other cities is not adequately reflected at 
the state level. Small wonder, then, that a presidential commission has remarked, 
“Paradoxically enough the interests of urban areas are often more effectively 
represented in the national legislature than in their own state legislatures.” * 

It is precisely this failure of the state legislatures to reflect more adequately 
the voting strength of the city that has led the latter to view the matter of state 
control with suspicion and even, in some instances, with hostility. For rural areas 
have exerted an undue influence upon state policy affecting the cities. If the 
interests of the rural areas have been protected, it has been brought about at 
the expense of city confidence. 

Because the city has been put in a subordinate position in matters concern- 
ing its own affairs, it has had to come hat in hand to the state legislature to ask 
for needed authority to deal with pressing problems. Such matters as building 
and fire codes, housing generally, transit, labor relations with municipal employees, 
safety, health, grants-in-aid for local programs, and tax legislation are often 
decided by rurally dominated state legislatures.*’ It is not stretching the point 
to say that these decisions have often been marked by a lack of understanding 
on the part of rural areas. Nor has partisanship been lacking. Where the state 
legislature is in control of an opposition party, as is often the case in New York 
City, the results of legislative interference can only be characterized as high- 
handed. Even where the popularly elected governor reflects the views of the 
more populous urban areas, the city’s program must still run the gauntlet of 
hostility in the state legislature. 

It appears then, that the true road to home rule lies in the direction of those 
efforts that are designed to make the state legislature more representative. It 
is significant that in 1956 the governor of the state of New York, charging “mis- 
apportionment,” sent a special message to the legislature urging that seats in 
both Senate and Assembly be apportioned solely upon the basis of population. 
The proposal did not find much favor with the state legislature, but the fact that 
it was made underscores the inequities of the present system. 

In some states efforts have been made to compel reapportionment after 
each decennial census. In 1952 Oregon voters, through the use of the initiative, 
forced through a measure that will insure constant adjustment of representation 
to the changes in population. Henceforth in that state, the secretary of state will 


“ Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, A Report to the President for Transmittal to 
Congress (Washington, D.C., 1955), pp. 38-39. 

“G. Baker, “Cities Resent their Stepchild Lot,” National Municipal Review, XLII (1953), 387. 
“Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, op. cit. p. 40. 

" B. Zeller, American State Legislatures (New York: Crowell, 1954), p. 30. 

"New York Times, February 24, 1956. 
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reapportion representation whenever legislative inaction occurs.®® Most interest- 
ing of all the measures to obtain continuous apportionment is a provision in the 
Missouri constitution. A bipartisan commission, appointed by the governor within 
90 days after the federal decennial census, is required to delineate the senatorial 
districts. An elective secretary of state then apportions representation among the 
counties.”” Thus by gearing representation more closely to population, the interest 
of urban areas will be more adequately reflected in the legislative body. 


CONCLUSION 


A review of the more than a century-and-a-half of city-state controversy 
reveals several major trends that are helpful to an understanding of the problem 
of municipal autonomy and how it affects state legislation for metropolitan areas. 

l. It is clear that cities occupy a dependent and subordinate legal position 
in the states. They are creatures of state law. The states, in the absence of a 
constitutional provision to the contrary, may alter, modify, or abolish their powers; 
may expand or contract their territorial boundaries; may take their property with- 
out compensation; and may destroy the municipal corporation with or without 
the consent of their citizens. “In all these respects the state is supreme, and its 
legislative body conforming its action to the state constitution may do as it will, 
unrestrained by any provision of the Constitution of the United States.” ™ 

2. The exercise of this legal superiority during the latter half of the nine- 
teenth century led to’the era of special legislation. In state after state, municipali- 
ties found that major decisions affecting their welfare were made not in their com- 
munities but rather at the capital. Although such intervention may have been 
justified, in part at least by maladministration at the city level, state interference 
has often prevented cities from dealing effectively with urgent municipal problems. 
The legacy of this experience remains in the form of city suspicion of state motives. 

3. The home rule movement symbolized the protests of the city against what 
it regarded as arbitrary state action. Restrictions against special legislation were 
incorporated in many state constitutions, and thus, in theory at least, single cities 
could not become the object of state legislation. But this soon proved a Pyrrhic 
victory, since the classification of cities soon resulted in general laws that were 
special in effect. Moreover, as a result of the constant application of the Dillon 
rule of strict construction, city powers were confined to those that were specifi- 
cally enumerated. Any doubt as to the authority of the city to deal with a given 
matter was resolved in favor of the state. Cities, in urgent need of additional 
power to deal with their emergent problems, were forced to turn to the state 
legislatures and the latter often turned a deaf ear to their requests. 

4. The judiciary, in its decisions, has failed to protect the cities from ar- 
bitrary action by the state. Strict construction of municipal powers by the courts 


“R. H. McClain, “Compulsory Reapportionment,” National Municipal Review, XL (1951), 
305-7. 

”V. D. Branson, “Missouri’s Apportionment Key,” National Municipal Review, XXXV (1946), 
177-81. 

"™ Hunter v. Pittsburgh, 207 U.S. 178 (1907). 
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left the cities at the mercy of the state. Time after time, the municipalities as 
a result of court interpretation of their powers were made acutely aware of their 
subordinate legal position. 

5. Criticism of the attitude of the courts merely underlines the growth of 
state-city interdependence. The rise of municipalities in ever increasing numbers, 
the growth of their population and the consequent impact of city life upon the 
state has destroyed the traditional distinction between state and local affairs. The 
attempt by home rule advocates to specify the powers of the city in state con- 
stitutions failed largely because rigidity was sought in a situation that demanded 
flexibility. 

6. Through the years the city, as a result of the home rule movement, has 
gained a measure of freedom from state action. Restraints against special legisla- 
tion exist in many state constitutions. Although the states may still classify cities 
for purposes of legislation, legislative meddling with the affairs of the city has at 
least become more difficult. The city has the right to determine its own govern- 
mental structure and, within the limits of its charter, it has the right to regulate 
its internal affairs. The hopes of the home rule advocates, however, have not 
been realized. The inflexibility of the municipal tax base, and restrictions upon 
bonding and indebtedness force the city to appeal to the state for assistance. What 
the state legislature grants with one hand, it seems to take away with the other. 

7. The startling rise of metropolitan areas threatens to make even these 
hard-won gains illusory. The drift of people beyond the confines of the city has 
made the central city helpless in dealing with problems on the periphery that 
affect it. Only state power can deal wtih this situation and with the state destined 
to play a more dominant role, the autonomy of the city can be expected to receive 
a more searching review. Home rule cannot insulate border areas from appropriate 
state action. Metropolitan government, an area-wide approach to the problems 
of a region, may supersede the city or at least narrow the scope of its powers. 

8. Since the boundaries of city and state power cannot be delineated either 
by the courts or by constitutional provisions, the matter necessarily is one for 
the legislature to determine. It is here that the lag in our political institutions 
becomes evident. Rural domination of the state legislature has meant, for the 
present at least, that it is not an appropriate vehicle for the allocation of power 
between the city and the state. Rural interests have not shown enough under- 
standing of city problems and the cities are acutely aware of this. Yet state power 
cannot be strait-jacketed by the desires of the city, for it and it alone can deal with 
the multiplicity of problems that lie beyond the boundaries of the legal city. Thus, 
the central issue remains: how can flexibility of state power be obtained while at 
the same time the special needs of the city are given adequate protection? 

The demarcation of city and state power is a political question. This the 
courts recognized by their strict construction stand. And this, indeed, is the 
reality of the situation. But if the states are to have a free hand, it is essential 
that the unrepresentative character of the state legislatures be changed. If rural 
imbalance is removed, if the cities are given more adequate representation, then 
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their suspicion and fear of state action will be allayed. It is only then that the 
state legislatures can provide not only for the interests of the city but also for 
the much larger problem, the government of metropolitan areas. It appears then, 
that the number one problem facing city-state relations is the reapportionment of 
representation in the state legislatures in order that the cities might have a greater 
voice in the decisions affecting them. 
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DO WE NEED A DEPARTMENT OF URBAN AFFAIRS?* 


Rosert H. CoNnNERY AND RICHARD H. LeacH 
Duke University 


N BOTH the last two Congresses, bills were introduced to establish a new 

executive department specifically charged with meeting the needs of cities 

and metropolitan areas. Already bills have been introduced into the Eighty- 
sixth Congress to accomplish the same purpose.’ As a result of the passage of any 
uch bill, another department, perhaps a department of urban affairs, directed 
generally at urban and metropolitan problems and combining research, service, 
and educational functions on the one hand with program operation functions on 
the other would be added to the structure of the federal government. 

The idea of a department of urban affairs is not new. As far back as 1912, 
Philip Kates urged the creation of a national department of municipalities.* 
Kates’s suggestion interested Woodrow Wilson “very much, indeed,” and he 
hoped “to have an opportunity to discuss it very seriously . . . with those inter- 
> The opportunity evidently did not materialize, and the proposal was 
lost in the pursuit of the New Freedom and in the preparation of the United 
States for World War I which immediately followed it. It was revived in 1919 
in a slightly altered form by Harlean James, who thought that a department of 
civic economy in the national government, “rightly conceived and vigorously 
carried out,” would be invaluable in assisting cities and towns to meet the chal- 
lenge of the postwar period.‘ Miss James’s idea did not bear fruit, either, but in 
1934, Charles E. Merriam, then with the National Resources Board, remarked 
that it was important that “the voice of our cities be heard in the capital, [and] 
it is equally important that the United States Government have some responsible 
administrative representation in the cities . . . there is no urban United States 
representative corresponding to the county agent in the rural districts.”” Although 
Merriam confessed he did not know “just what form this new development may 
take or whether a number of Federal agencies may not jointly share Federal 
responsibility,” he was certain that “the whole question of the relation of Federal 


ested.” 





* This article is based upon a forthcoming study by the authors, entitled “The Federal Govern- 
ment and Metropolitan Areas,” to be published by Harvard University Press. 


Three such bills were introduced in the 84th Congress: H.R. 1864, by Representative J. Arthur 
Younger (R) of the 9th District (San Mateo County) of California; H.R, 10295, by Rep- 
resentative Irwin D. Davidson (R) of the 20th District (New York City) of New York; 
and S. 3159 by nine senators, some of them from the nation’s most urban areas — Herbert 
Lehman (D) of New York (New York City), Hubert Humphrey (D) of Minnesota (Min- 
neapolis), Paul Douglas (D) of Illinois (Chicago), Wayne Morse (D) and Richard Neu- 
berger (D) of Oregon (Eugene and Portland), Warren Magnuson (D) of Washington 
(Seattle), Thomas C. Hennings (D) of Missouri (St. Louis), Pat McNamara (D) of Michi- 
gan (Detroit), and James E. Murray (D) of Montana. Virtually the same bills were sub- 
mitted to the 85th Congress (H.R. 1019, H.R. 3383, S. 2159) and to the 86th Congress 
(H.R. 781 and HLR. 984). 


Philip Kates, “A National Department of Municipalities,” The American City, January, 1912, 
pp. 405-7. 

Woodrow Wilson to the editor of The American City, August 22, 1912, quoted in The Amer- 
ican City, October, 1954, p. 19. 

Harlean James, “Service — The Keynote of a New Cabinet Department,” Review of Reviews, 
February, 1919, p. 190. 
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Administration . . . to city government . . . looms up larger every day.” *> By 1942, 
Merriam had become convinced that a separate administrative unit in Washing- 
ton was necessary “in view of the proportion of our people who dwell in cities 
and the importance generally of cities in our political and economic system,” and 
he recommended that there be set up “‘a bureau or department of urbanism” in 
the federal government.® Since the end of the war, the idea has been advanced 
quite frequently, and it has won a number of outspoken proponents, particularly 
among hard-pressed mayors and local officials. The idea has even become a pop- 
ular subject for the press and for editorials across the country, even in some of 
the small newspapers,’ and it has twice been incorporated into the annual policy 
declarations of the American Municipal Association.* A number of other national 
organizations also have accepted the idea of a department, among them the Na- 
tional Association of Housing and Redevelopment Officials, the National Housing 
Conference, and the American Society of Planning Officials; and the mayors of 
a good many of the nation’s largest cities have pledged their efforts to its estab- 
lishment.°® 

The idea warrants analysis and discussion because it is the first concrete 
proposal to be laid before Congress for tackling the metropolitan area problem, 
and because it has won the endorsement of the leading organizations representing 
urban interests in the United States. One must recognize, of course, that pro- 
posals to create new executive departments are made quite frequently, and some 
of them have received a great deal of support, both in Congress and outside, 
without having been accepted. In the last decade, proposals for departments of 
civil defense, transportation, water resources, and public works have all been 
advanced without success. A department of urban affairs, however, suggests an 
easy solution to a complex problem, which in many ways is broader in scope and 
more immediate in its need for action than any of the other problems. Moreover, 
a discussion of such a concrete proposal can do much to clarify the proper way 
to deal with a problem of this magnitude administratively. And since an execu- 
tive department will doubtless be offered repeatedly in the future as the solution 
to the problem, it is time that the merits of the idea be thought through. 

All the bills presented to Congress have had certain similar features. All 
called for the creation of a new executive department, variously entitled the 
“Department of Urban Affairs,” the “Department of Housing and Urban Affairs,” 
and the “Department of Urbiculture.” All proposed the same type of administra- 
tive organization, at least in broad terms. A secretary, an under-secretary and a 
varying number of assistant secretaries heading major departmental divisions were 


* Charles E. Merriam, “Cities in a Changing World,” City Problems of 1934, The Annual Pro 
ceedings of the United States Conference of Mayors (Chicago, 1935), pp. 73-74. 
*Charles E. Merriam in Guy Greer (ed.), The Problems of Cities and Towns, Report of the 

Conference on Urbanism, Harvard University, March 5-6, 1942 (Cambridge, 1942), p. 29 
‘See, for example, “Urban Secretary Remains a Possibility,” editorial, Durham Sun (Durham, 
North Carolina), August 8, 1958. 
*See The National Municipal Policy of the American Municipal Association, 1956 and 1958. 


* Representative Younger was kind enough to allow the authors to read the letters he received ir 
response to the bill he sponsored; a score or more mayors offered him their support and 
assistance in getting such a department created. 
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provided for in each bill. Likewise, all the bills set forth the same general goal 
for the department, though as one might expect, they differed considerably in their 
exact wording. H.R. 1019, to create a Department of Urbiculture, had the most 
limited scope. It declared that “Congress finds that many of the most pressing 
problems facing the people of the United States grow out of the lack of knowl- 
edge and understanding of proper techniques in utilization of urban land, and 
that there is a corresponding national interest in the development of the science 
of urbiculture.” Therefore, 

Recognizing the invaluable contribution made by the Department of Agriculture in promoting 
increasingly efficient use of farmlands, the Congress enacts this Act in order to provide a cor 
responding executive department to develop methods of dealing with pressing social, economic 
and civic problems growing out of inadequate knowledge of the principles of using and develop- 


ing urban lands, and to make these methods available to the people of the United States throuh 
suitable educational programs.” 


H.R. 3383, to establish a Department of Urban Affairs, noted “that the pressing 
needs of cities and metropolitan areas are such that Federal action should be 
taken to assist in meeting these needs through education, research, technical serv- 
ices, and such other programs as the Congress may later prescribe.” The Senate 
bill (S. 2159), for the creation of a Department of Housing and Urban Affairs, 
was very similar to H.R. 3383. 

Supporters of the new department build their case on a number of grounds. 
Perhaps the most frequently offered justification is the fact that, with the nation 
becoming increasingly urban, the federal government cannot be indifferent to the 
fate of nearly two-thirds of the nation’s population. After all, as Mayor Richard 
|. Daley of Chicago pointed out recently, the problems in metropolitan areas 
concern the federal government “because they concern people. The Federal 
Government is concerned with people,” and the bulk of those people “are in 
cities all over America.” '! The effective government.of so much of the country’s 
population and the solution of the problems which face them are necessarily 
matters of prime importance to Washington. Indifference to the problem as a 
whole, or the extension of mere sympathy and encouragement to the states in 
solving it, or even a continuation of the existing hit-and-miss program will no 
longer do. It has been obvious for some time not only that the “people and the 
governments of the metropolitan areas cannot solve their problems with the 
governmental and private devices now available,” '* but also that the states, acting 
by themselves, can supply only part of the deficiency. 

The most important metropolitan areas in the United States are outside the 
jurisdiction of any single state. These areas cross state boundary lines and thus 
a single area may be under the jurisdiction of two or three states. In 1950, ac- 
cording to the Census, twenty-three standard metropolitan areas extended across 
state boundary lines, and the six largest of these — New York, Chicago, Phila- 





* H.R. 1019, Sec. 2. 
Committee on Government Operations, Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Relations, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Federal-State-Local Relations, 85th Cong., 1st Sess., Part 2, p. 397. 

‘An Advisory Committee Report on Local Government, submitted to the Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, 1955, p. 26. 
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delphia, St. Louis, Washington, and Cincinnati — accounted for over one-sixth 
of the population of the United States. Speculating upon the implications of 
this, Daniel R. Grant concluded that “with the bulk of our population increase 
presently taking place in the suburban fringes of metropolitan areas, there may 
well be more people living in interstate metropolitan areas than in intrastate cities 
of all sizes within the next generation or so.” ?° 

Moreover, a number of important metropolitan communities lie athwart 
international boundaries. The Detroit-Windsor and the Buffalo areas on the 
Canadian border are already well-developed metropolitan areas, as is El Paso on 
the Mexican border. The entire Rio Grande Valley, the San Diego area, and the 
Great Lakes—St. Lawrence region, however, give promise of rapid urban develop- 
ment, which will result in an increase in metropolitan problems. Already, sewage 
disposal, water supply, smoke abatement, water levels for navigation, and re- 
strictions on truck transportation have become problems demanding attention 
and solution. By their very nature, it is obvious that problems such as these can 
not be handled either by the communities themselves or fully by the states. And 
the mechanisms created by the federal government so long ago to settle disputes 
in boundary areas are limited in scope and operate as adjuncts to its conduct of 
foreign affairs. Neither the State Department nor the International Commissions 
were intended to deal wtih the complex problems that metropolitan areas present. 

More than anything else, however, runs the argument, federal action with 
regard to government in metropolitan areas is demanded by the kind of problems 
those areas face today. Far from being matters of local or even state-wide concern, 
the most vital metropolitan area problems are at the same time problems of ut- 
most concern to our national defense, to the conservation of natural resources, 
and to the maintenance of national health and welfare. They are problems of 
national dimensions, affecting the lives of all Americans, no matter where they 
live. So closely knit is our economic and industrial system today that what strikes 
at the metropolitan nerve centers of the nation is felt throughout the country. 
It was demand for aid in solving these problems on the part of individual cities 
that first brought the federal government into the picture, and it is the fact that 
many of them have become aggravated with the passage of time which now makes 
an integrated federal program imperative. Even if the theory of federalism would 
seem to allot the solution of some of the problems to the states, because of their 
very nature the federal government cannot avoid responsibility for aiding in their 
solution. 

The need is not for the federal government to take over the solution of these 
problems lock, stock, and barrel. Democracy must of necessity resist the tempta- 
tion to concentrate all powers of the state in one organ. The need is rather 
for the federal government to recognize and accept its responsibility on the one 
hand and to devise a coherent and comprehensive policy, within the framework 
of co-operative federalism, to guide it in its actions on the other. To date, Wash- 
ington has done neither. 


“Daniel R. Grant, “The Government of Interstate Metropolitan Areas,” Western Political 


Quarterly, VIII (March, 1955), 90. 
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In the light of all this, supporters of a department declare that special rec- 
ognition of urban affairs is a necessity. Thus Senator Joseph Clark, in a statement 
explaining the purpose of S. 2159 to the Eighty-fifth Congress, argued that “me- 
tropolitan growth is posing one of the greatest challenges of the second half of the 
20th century. We cannot meet this challenge with government machinery de- 
signed for the 19th century.” '* As a matter of necessity, the federal government 
must “adapt its administrative organization” to enable it to meet more effectively 
the problems of today’s urban and metropolitan areas.** 

Creation of a department and the designation of a cabinet representative 
for urban affairs, the argument continues, would provide stronger leadership 
for and better representation of urban interests in national policy-making. At 
present, there is no focal point for urban affairs in the executive branch of the 
federal government. A great many agency and bureau heads represent one aspect 
of the urban and metropolitan problem, but their efforts are often contradictory 
and are in no sense all-inclusive. The result is that national policy in this impor- 
tant field can only be formed on the basis of incomplete or inaccurate data about 
cities and their problems and needs. “It does seem to me,” Representative Wil- 
liam L. Dawson noted, “that it is indicated that the problems of cities be given a 
departmental status, and it so seems to me from my experience as a Congress:man 
here in Washington, and observing the various departments make their iieeds 
known to the Congress.” ** Farmers have the Department of Agriculture to point 
out their needs to Congress and to protect their interests and promote their wel- 
fare; “however, the problems of the cities are not voiced here as such. Because 
of the great impact of those problems upon not only the cities but upon the coun- 
try as a whole, I think that there is a crying need to the extent that the country 
should begin to think about a department to handle this.” *” 

This reasoning would seem to be supported by general studies in the field 
of public administration. Arthur Macmahon and John Millett, for example, de- 
clare that the “head of a department . . . has an individual consultative relation- 
ship to the President, to the Administration as a whole, and to Congress,” a 
relationship of such importance that the secretary of a department becomes 
“the Administration’s natural consultant” in regard to the problems in his area."* 
To date, there has been no such consultant available specifically for urban affairs. 
Schuyler Wallace finds that since the President’s cabinet frequently serves not 
merely as “an administrative but also an advisory agency on broad questions of 
public policy . . . representation [thereon is] highly desirable.” *® Both by being 


*Mimeographed press release from Senator Joseph S. Clark’s office, May 26, 1957, p. 1. 

*S. 2159, Sec. 1 (3). 

“ Committee on Government Operations, U. S. House of Representatives, Hearings on Creation 
of a Department of Urbiculture, 84th Cong., Ist Sess., 23 (July 26, 1955). 

" Ibid 

“Arthur Macmahon and John D. Millett, Federal Administrators (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939), p. 4. Of course, Macmahon and Millet were not speaking specifically 
about a Department of Urban Affairs. 

“Schuyler C. Wallace, Federal Departmentalization (New York: Columbia University Press, 


1941), p. 67. Wallace was not addressing his remarks specifically to a Department of 
Urban Affairs. 
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available as a consultant on urban affairs to other officials in the federal govern- 
ment and by contributing the urban point of view to the determination of na- 
tional policy, a secretary of urban affairs would fill a need which has already 
been met in all other important policy areas. In a nation so predominantly urban, 
proponents of a department insist, to deny cabinet representation to urban af- 
fairs is no longer tenable. 

Aside from the need to have urban interests represented in national policy- 
making, those who advocate a department point out that by now the federal 
government has many programs which affect urban areas and that together they 
are important enough in the total picture of the government’s activities to warrant 
elevation to departmental status. The federal government’s housing programs 
alone, to say nothing of its civil defense program and others with distinctly urban 
aspects, certainly have become important enough and involve large enough ex- 
penditures of personnel and money to be raised to departmental status. They 
should, proponents of a department argue, be recognized as permanent interests 
of the government by being given regular cabinet status, by being, in short, com- 
bined into a separate and distinct executive department. Thus William C. 
Wheaton of the National Housing Conference maintains that “the relative size 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency as compared with other executive 
departments,” entitles it to departmental status. “If we look at the expenditures, 
we find that the gross expenditures of the Housing and Home Finance Agency 
exceed that of five other Cabinet departme its . . . [it] has more employees than 
one department. .. .” *° Certainly, then, the HHFA ought to be converted to 
departmental rank, especially when its total financial commitments were com- 
pared with those of the other civilian departments. Those commitments, Dr. 
Wheaton thought, “probably exceeded all of the other [civilian] departments 
saving only the Treasury . . . and the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare... .” 

Nor do Dr. Wheaton or other proponents of urban affairs have to look far 
for support of their contention. The first Hoover Commission used the same 
type of argument to support its claim for the creation of a department of social 
security and education. Having recommended the creation of a United Medical 
Administration to take care of the federal government’s health programs, the 
Commission went on to say, “there remain, however, certain most important 
bureaus [and] agencies relating to education which must be organized into a 
workable department.” And as the reasons for that conclusion, it noted: “The 
size of these agencies . . . is . . . indicated by the fact that they embrace about 
20,000 employees. The administration expenditures [of the several agencies 
combined] would be roughly $50,000,000. The grants-in-aid to be distributed 
would approximate $800,000,000.” 22 When operations of separate agencies 
reached such proportions, the Commission seemed to say, they naturally should 
be combined into one department. More recently, a proposal has been advanced 





* Hearings, supra note 16, p. 34. 
* Tbid., p. 35. 


* Commission on the Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government (First Hoover 
Commission), Report on Social Security (Washington, 1949), p. 5. 
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to centralize the federal government’s science activities in a department of science 
and transfer to the new department the functions of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, the National Science Foundation, the Bureau of Standards, and the Patent 
Office, among others. The proponents of this measure, like those of a depart- 
ment of urban affairs, justify the action on the grounds that in terms of money 
and manpower involved the time has come to recognize the importance of the 
government’s scientific interests. 

For departmentalization, they assert, is the only really efficient way of han- 
dling related program operations of such magnitude in the federal government. 
Scattering of functions among a number of different units means that it is not 
possible anywhere to get a view of the problem to be solved as a whole. Senator 
Clark built much of his case on the advantages that a department of urban affairs 
would bring in co-ordinating existing programs concerned with urban affairs and 
in simplifying the governmental structure by reducing the number of independent 
agencies reporting directly to the President.** The American Municipal Associa- 
tion in its 1956 Policy Statement likewise stressed the “greater . . . efficiency” in 
one “unified administrative organization at the federal level.” ** And no study 
which has been made of the executive branch fails to emphasize the evils attend- 
ing the great proliferation of independent executive agencies which has occurred 
in recent years and the advantages to be gained by a reduction in their number 
and a co-ordination of their efforts. Indeed, the first finding of the Hoover Com- 
mission was precisely along this line: “Federal programs . . . must be grouped by 
related function and divided among a small number of principal assistants who 
are the heads of departments. ... Until dispersed units are pulled together, and 
authority is placed in department heads as chief assistants to the President, there 
will be conflict, waste, and indecisiveness in administration.” > To bring even 
the housing activities together under one department, if not also those relating 
to civil defense and possibly others, would thus seem to be in direct accord with 
the principles of efficient government administration. 

The creation of a department would have the added advantage, the argument 
proceeds, of making it easier and quicker to conduct the great amount of re- 
search that needs to be done before actual solution of urban problems is possible. 
Such research could be much more effective if brought together in one co- 
ordinated program, administered by an agency which would have the facilities 
to attract the services of the nation’s outstanding experts in urban problems. That 
kind of program would have the double advantage of avoiding duplication and 
repetition and, at the same time, of covering all the important questions facing 
cities and metropolitan areas today. Today such studies are made in bits and 
pieces — or not at all —and not only are they thus uneconomical, their results 
are not often widely publicized. A federal department would not only develop 
data but would have channels available both to distribute it and to assist city and 


* Mimeographed press release from Senator Joseph S. Clark’s office, May 26, 1957. 

“American Municipal Association, The National Municipal Policy, 33rd Annual American 
Municipal Congress, November 28, 1956 (Washington, 1956), IV, 4. 

* Commission on the Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government (First Hoover 
Commission), General Management of the Executive Branch (Washington, 1949), p. 3. 
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county officials in applying it. The department might thus become, its proponents 
argue, an urban planning assistance agency for the nation. 

A further justification offered for a department of urban affairs is that it 
would provide a central point in the federal government where cities could come 
for help and information. The American Municipal Association originally based 
its support of a department largely on these grounds: “The Congress should 
authorize a new federal cabinet post for urban affairs. Unlike other segrnents 
of our political economy, such as industry, labor and agriculture, local govern- 
ments have no place to turn to in their many dealings with the federal govern- 
ment.” 7° Instead of one place, there are many. A mayor must often make six 
or eight visits to get a complete picture and, to make it even worse, the informa- 
tion he gets at one point is apt to be contradicted at the next. The Mayor of 
Seattle, Allan Pomeroy, expressed the feelings of many of his fellows when he 
pointed out that “above all, such a department would provide a central clear- 
inghouse for all the specialized problems having to do with intergovernmental 
relations as they affect central cities and their metropolitan areas.” 27 And Carl 
Feiss, former Urban Renewal Administrator, noted the great advantages of effect- 
ing through the creation of a single department “a simplification in the lines of 
communication between the Federal, State, local agencies so that local public 
officials would have a real opportunity of finding the right person at the right 
time for the right purposes and the right programs in order to simplify and ex- 
pedite the very complicated problems that the localities are facing .. . in this 
tremendous urbanization that is taking place.” ** 

Although not advanced as openly as the foregoing arguments on behalf of 
a department of urban affairs, another argument has been as influential. This 
is the argument of practical politics. Gerrymandered as most state legislatures 
are in favor of rural areas, they have not listened with sympathetic ears to the 
pleas of urban citizens. In some cases, the dominant upstate (rural) areas are 
of one political persuasion, the downstate (urban) areas of the other, and this 
has further complicated the relationship between the legislatures and the cities. 
In disgust and desperation, therefore, city officials have increasingly turned to- 
ward Washington for help and guidance. In national politics, although the cards 
are still stacked against urban voters, at least they are not stacked as high. City 
officials and urban citizens are convinced that with their own department, and 
even more, their own secretary, who will serve as their advocate, at last they 
may begin to get the sympathy and assistance they have long asked for. 

However appealing the case for a department of urban affairs may be, the 
other side of the coin ought to be considered carefully before a decision is made. 
Indeed, it could be argued that such a department would be politically unwise, 
administratively unsound, and functionally unnecessary. The creation of a de- 
partment of urban affairs — or urbiculture (a department by that too clever name 


* The National Municipal Policy (1956), op. cit. 
**H. Rep. No. 575, 85th Cong., Ist Sess., p. 428. 


* Committee on Government Operations, U.S. House of Representatives, Hearings on H.R. 1864, 


84th Cong., Ist Sess., 42 (July 26, 1955). 
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nts 1 seems unlikely in any event)*® — seems unwise on the ground of semantics alone. 
- Semantics can be overemphasized, of course, but the words so far suggested for 
-it (the department’s title constitute a real handicap for its adoption. “Urban affairs” 
me § ig naturally contrasted with “rural affairs,” and all the old stereotypes about 
ced 6 rural and urban would be aroused by its establishment. “Urban” means cities, 
uld and cities are still pictured as sinful and unhealthy when opposed to farm and 
a country living, which are equated with clean living, hard work, and thrift. Cities 
m- are thought to be dominated by bossess and political machines, in contrast with 
rm- the democratic, independent way of life on the farm. It is not enough to say 
six that this is an incorrect, distorted picture, both of urban and rural living, nor 
na- is it sufficient to point out that cities down through the ages have been centers 
- of of freedom, that even today they are more progressive than the rural areas, which 
he are traditionally conservative. Whatever the truth of these characterizations, the 
ear- important fact is that the rural and small-town population in the United States 
ntal traditionally view cities with suspicion, and these are the groups that dominate 

~arl Congress as well as legislative bodies in the states. 
ect- Added to this is the fact that urban also will be contrasted with suburban, 
s of and the suburbanite is even more anti-big city than his country cousin. At least 
blic he is anti-down-town big city. One of the principal reasons for the existence of 
ight metropolitan areas has been the movement of population to the suburbs made 
ex- possible with the development of the automobile. To the suburbanite, “the city” 
this means where he works in the daytime. It means crowds, noise, subways, and 
social groups he does not like. He feels differently about the suburbs. Politically, 
if of the suburbanite is becoming increasingly important. His numbers alone make him 
This a political factor to be counted. In alliance with rural voters, he is a formidable 
ures power. Representatives from strictly rural areas may be declining in strength 
the as population moves away from the farms, but the small towns and especially 
sail the suburban areas are steadily gaining in population, political power, and impor- 
this tance. All three would be against a department of urban affairs. Why, they 
‘ties. would argue, should the whole nation underwrite a segment of the population 
i which is quite able to take care of itself? Cities are rich; they do not need help 
ree from the federal government. An executive department devoted to their in- 
' terests would simply be a means by which big cities would get increased federal 
City : ; é 
aid, perhaps to their detriment. While opponents of a department might admit 
-e that urbanism is a national problem, they argue that ours is a federal system of 
they government, with certain well-defined areas of power given to the federal govern- 
ment and others reserved to the states. Problems of local government, they assert, 
, the whether in large or small urban centers, are primarily a concern of the states and 
nade. the local communities themselves. The federal government has no responsibility 
wise, for cities as such, and therefore, there is no need for a department. These may 
a de- not be sound arguments, but they have lots of emotional appeal. They have been 
name used in state legislatures for years with great success. They are and will continue 
to be just as effective in Congress where smart “city slickers” are feared almost 

as much as they are in state legislatures. 

. 1864, *See W. Brooke Graves, The Coming Challenge in Federal-State Relations, A Report for the 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States (Washington, 1957). 
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Not only would these emotional factors make the creation of a department 
of urban affairs politically difficult, but they would subject the operation of the 
department to continual friction with Congress. Whether it could ever be really 
effective under these circumstances is an open question. The very speed with 
which the idea has been developed and pushed also works against its adoption. 
Not only does Congress not like innovation, it is not apt to act on so radical a 
proposal without having before it conclusive evidence that the cities have done 
all they can to help themselves solve their own problems. To date, such evidence 
is not forthcoming. Congress likes even less to alter the administrative structure 
of the federal government until it is sure of the soundness of the proposal. In 
the past, periods of thirty to forty years have elapsed between the creation of 
new executive departments. Agencies, bureaus, and commissions are not quite 
such an affront to Congressional sensibilities; but the creation of a department, 
affecting as it would the very core of the executive branch, is another matter 
altogether. Any proposal for a new department, however sound, traditionally 
has rough going in Congress. As one of the witnesses before the Dawson sub- 
committee testifying in connection with H.R. 1864 pointed out, “A major stum- 
bling block for H.R. 1864 is that the creation of a department of urbiculture would 
elevate consideration of urban problems so high and so fast from present levels 
of consideration that the sudden jump would be unacceptable to some people.” 
Chiefly, it would be unacceptable to Congress, at least in its present state of mind 
and membership. 

A department of urban affairs is politically unlikely, in the third place, 
because the proposal did not originate with the President or the White House 
and has not been included in an administration program. Thus the idea has 
never had the support of the executive branch. Nor for that matter has there 
been any degree of popular pressure from the voters for its adoption. Congress- 
men move largely when the politics of the situation seem to make motion advis- 
able; to date, there has been no force exerted by the people or through political 
channels to produce any Congressional action on any one of the bills. Even as 
Representative Dawson acknowledged in the 1955 hearings on H.R. 1864, “You 
appreciate that there must be a public interest and demand for this legislation. . . . 
There must be created within this country a desire to have established a depart- 
ment which is concerned with the problums of the urban dweller . . . sentiment 
for the idea . . . is necessary in this form of government to make it become a 
law.” *? Until such sentiment is built up, to talk about its adoption is futile. 

Moreover, a secretary of urban affairs, actively looking to the interests of 
cities in Washington, would add greatly to the centralization of governmental 
power in federal hands. As Governor Nelson Rockefeller of New York, who 
called the proposal for a department of urban affairs “appalling,” went on to 
point out, there is need for co-ordination of federal programs involving urban 
and metropolitan areas, but to vest that power in a new department would be 
to create an “all-powerful co-ordinator . . . in Washington.” ‘On reflection,” 


a Hearings, supra note 28, p- 49. 
* Ibid., pp. 45-46. 
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Rockefeller concluded, “‘it is self-evident that a Federal department with as much 
power as this would require would be a Frankenstein.” If such a department 
were ever established, “home rule would become a memory.” *” 

Finally, its creation is politically unlikely because of recent actions regarding 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency and the Federal Civil Defense Admini- 
stration, the functions of which were to be transferred to a department of urban 
affairs. During its debates on recent housing bills, Congress has given every in- 
dication that it contemplates the continued existence of HHFA as the administra- 
tive unit for housing programs. And by executive order, the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration has recently been merged with the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
to form the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. The probability that 
the functions of either agency might be shifted to a new department in the near 
future is remote. 

Not only are there strong political arguments against the creation of a de- 
partment of urban affairs, but there is a strong case against it on grounds of ad- 
ministrative soundness. Creation of a department has come to be regarded as 
a panacea for all administrative ills. Yet a study of the service departments over 
the years, and of the Department of Defense in particular, since its creation in 
1947, produces considerable evidence that departmentalization is not a guaranteed 
cure for administrative difficulties. Establishment of a department, indeed, may 
only delay the cure or force it to take place in different surroundings. Back of 
the proposal is the idea that a simple organizational change will provide the 
answer for urban and metropolitan problems. This is a false belief. The mere 
creation of a new administrative unit is not the answer to a problem as complex 
as that presented by the phenomenon of metropolitanization. Creation of a de- 
partment would beg the most important question of all, what is the federal 
government’s proper role in urban areas? The answer is not merely to assign ur- 
ban affairs to a single organizational unit. It is a matter of principle and philos- 
ophy, not of method. To create a method without first having established a 
philosophy to base it on is to put the proverbial cart before the horse. Coming 
as they do at this time, when the federal government’s thoughts about the basic 
issues involved are still inchoate, such a proposal is clearly premature. 

Moreover, a department of urban affairs as proposed would be based on a 
geographical concept rather than on a functional one. To admit it would be to 
introduce a maverick into the administrative corral. The work of such a depart- 
ment, if all the programs carried on by the federal government affecting cities 
were placed under its jurisdiction, would necessarily cut across the functions of 
a great many existing agencies and departments. Indeed, once the Pandora’s 
box is opened, how is it to be closed? What programs do not have an urban in- 
terest, save those pertaining strictly to agriculture? If housing and related activities 
and civil defense are the first to be included, how can arguments for the inclusion 
of a host of others be denied? Thus in the hearings on H.R. 1864, the representa- 
tive of the American Municipal Association declared that in his opinion the 
new department “should include such items as highways and urban transit, 


New York Times, September 24, 1957. 
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airports and airport administration, public health matters . . . water and air pollu- 
tion, and juvenile delinquency” in addition to housing and urban development 
and renewal and civil defense.** What would be the effect at least on the de- 
partments of Commerce, Interior, and Health, Education and Welfare of the 
creation of a department of urban affairs? It would certainly conflict with their 
organization and ongoing programs, to say nothing of the complexities it would 
introduce into the programs of many independent regulatory agencies. To insert 
an executive department based on a geographical pattern into a system primarily 
organized functionally would make for more, rather than less, confusion in the 
administrative structure. 

It is argued that the new department would simply parallel the existing 
Department of Agriculture and serve city dwellers in the same way that Agricul- 
ture serves the farmers. But even if it be admitted that Agriculture is principally 
concerned with farmers, yet its organizational base is strictly functional. A com- 
parable situation would be created if the new department were made simply the 
department of housing. This title, however, would not give it cognizance over 
the broad area of urban problems which sponsors of the new department desire. 
What would be done with activities like airports, highways, and water pollution? 
Is it suggested that these functions, too, be divided along geographic lines and 
that urban highways be placéd in the new department but rural highways left 
where they are now? Would highway matters thus be divided between two de- 
partments? Would the same duplication be repeated for water and air pollution, 
airport construction and maintenance, water supply, hospital construction, and 
all the manifold other urban programs of the federal government? Indeed, with 
what department and agency of the federal establishment would a department 
conceived upon geographic lines not conflict? To ask the question is to supply 
the answer. To create such a department would be to create an organizational 
misfit. 

Moreover, it cannot be conclusively demonstrated that merely because cer- 
tain activities of the federal government reach a particular magnitude they should 
automatically be brought together under a single executive department. The 
Veterans’ Administration would seem to be a case in point. In terms of the 
number of employees, size of budget, and amounts of money distributed, it would 
long ago seem to have deserved elevation to departmental status. Yet it has 
functioned with benefit to the group it serves through the years without cabinet 
status. What advantages would have accrued to have converted it into an ex- 
ecutive department? Proponents of the department of urban affairs claim that 
one advantage would be better representation in the administrative structure. 
The heads of HHFA and OCDM now sit with the President’s cabinet when 
matters pertaining to them are discussed. What would be gained by giving them 
secretarial status? 

But it is argued that instead of occasional participation in the cabinet, the 
urban affairs secretary would be a full-time member. This argument is based 
on the assumption that the cabinet is in fact a policy-forming body. Actually the 


* Hearings, supra note 28, p. 45. 
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President makes policy, and the cabinet may or may not be consulted. Con- 
fusing the British system with its theory of cabinet responsibility and the Ameri- 
can system where it is sometimes said the cabinet members are the natural ene- 
mies of the President is responsible for this. Under the American system access 
to only one man, the President, is important, because he bears the chief burden 
for policy-making. Entree at the White House is much more important than 
cabinet status. Harry Hopkins, during World War II, was a good example of a 
man who did not have cabinet status but who was much more powerful than 
any cabinet officer because of his entree to the President. Indeed, entree to the 
King was what gave cabinet officers in England their position of power in the 
first place. One of the principal prerogatives of an English secretary of state 
was “the privilege of the closet,” which meant the right of entree to the king and 
the right of consulting with him alone. 

Close ties with Congressional committees and well-organized pressure groups 
also account for the success of an administrative agency. Certainly the Veterans’ 
Administration owes much of its prolonged success to these factors. A seat in 
the cabinet for the Veterans’ Administrator would not have been nearly as im- 
portant in making it possible for him to carry out his agency’s program. On the 
same basis, it cannot be maintained that departmental status and cabinet rep- 
resentation alone would produce the effective “representation” of urban interests 
that proponents of the idea claim it would. Good entree at the White House, 
good working relations with Congress, and effective group pressure produces 
better results in many cases than a seat in the cabinet. 

Nor can it be demonstrated that the research and educational programs 
which are so urgently needed with regard to metropolitan problems can be 
carried out best by a single department. How much research of a general nature 
is worthwhile? In regard to mass transportation, for example, must not a solution 
be fitted: to the needs of each individual metropolitan area? Indeed, is there a 
need for the federal government to conduct such research at all? Today there 
sa host of agencies, public and private, carrying on research on these problems. 

Finally, a department of urban affairs is unnecessary now. Attention to 
metropolitan problems is not guaranteed merely by the creation of an executive 
department. It can be secured as well under the existing arrangement of agencies, 
once they all recognize “that our metropolitan communities provide the environ- 
ment within which the greatest number of people live and the largest part of 
the nation’s business is carried out.” ** 

Given the need for focusing the attention of the federal government on 
metropolitan area problems, creation of a department of urban affairs or its 
equivalent is not the way to accomplish the objective. The proposal does not 
make political sense, it is not in accord with the administrative concepts on which 
the rest of the executive branch is based, and functionally it would add to the 
difficulties of effective administration. 


‘Harvey S. Perloff, “Responsibilities of Local, State, and Federal Governments,” a paper prepared 


for the Conference on the Challenge of Metropolitan Government, American University, 
Washington, D.C., June 21, 1958, p. 5. 
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What is needed more than an organizational reshuffling is a policy to guide 
the federal government in its urban and metropolitan activities. This is properly 
a staff, not a line, function. There should be an agency in the federal government 
concerned with urban areas and their problems, but it should be a staff agency, 
whose concern it would be to gather the facts on which the President and his 
department and agency chiefs can form an appropriate policy, not a line depart- 
ment to administer urban programs. What is needed is a focal point in the 
White House where all the multiform data about metropolitan areas are collected 
and analyzed and from which the facts about metropolitan problems will flow 
into the planning stream on the top staff level. A permanent staff agency, a 
council on metropolitan areas, to give concentrated attention to metropolitan 
problems, should be established in the Executive Office of the President. Working 
closely with the other agencies in the Executive Office and with the White House 
staff, such a council wou!d provide a point of contact with metropolitan research 
and governmental units across the country and would be a means by which the 
conclus’ons of all sound thinking about metropolitan problems could be woven 
into the planning to solve them. 

As federal activities in urban areas continue to grow, as inevitably they will, 
an executive department may one day be established. But the immediate need 
is for staff attention to the problem, not line action. A council on metropolitan 
areas would serve to bring the federal role in urban areas into focus and enable 
the federal government to provide the kind of leadership the problem requires. 
Formulation of a philosophy and evolution of a firm policy based thereon should 
be the first steps. A staff agency in the President’s Office, not a department of 
urban affairs, is the proper unit to take them. 
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THE EIGHTY-SIXTH CONGRESS: FIRST SESSION 


Fioyp M. Rippick 


HE FIRST SESSION of the Eighty-sixth Congress convened on January 

7, 1959. The President delivered his State of the Union message to a joint 

session two days later, reminding the members of Congress that “this is 
the moment when Congress and the Executive annually begin their co-operative 
work to build a better America.” + The following sentence is a key to the message: 
“One basic purpose unites us: To promote strength and security, side by side 
with liberty and opportunity.” The President reviewed the accomplishments of 
his administration in our common defense, and very generally suggested some 
objectives; several times he reminded the members of Congress that he would be 
sending them more detailed recommendations during the year. 

As promised, the program of the Administration was submitted to Congress 
in a series of messages to the House and Senate. These, together with dates of 
their submission, follow: Budget, January 19;? Economic Report, January 20;° 
Labor-management Relations, January 28;* Agricultural Program, January 29;° 
Civil Rights, February 5;° International Finance, February 12;’ Mutual Security 
Program, March 13;° Inter-American Development Bank, May 11;° Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1 of 1959, May 12;?° Legislative Proposals (on Highway Trust Fund, 
Housing, and Wheat), May 13;** Public Debt Management, June 8;'* National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, June 24;'* Interest Rate on Public Debt, 
August 25;** FHA Loans and Highway Financing, August 25;'* and a series of 
ten veto messages, which at least defined the Administration’s opposition to 
specific legislative proposals.** The President also submitted a large number of 
communications to Congress, accompanying reports by various agencies of the 
government, as required by law, making recommendations and observations as 
to government policies and programs for the respective agencies. All of these 
recommendations together with the various types of expressions by the people 
and the individual views of the representatives and senators were considered 
and worked their way accordingly into the final decisions of Congress. 


ORGANIZATION AND MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of both houses of the 86th Congress was increased over 
that of the 85th. Each body also convened with the Democrats increasing in 
strength. The Senate opened with 64 Democrats and 34 Republicans, Alaska 
having been admitted into the Union on January 3, 1959. The membership was 
increased to 100 on August 24, when the two senators from Hawaii submitted 
their certificates of election and took their oath of office. The size of the Senate 





* Washington, D.C. *S. Doc. 10. “H. Doc. 97. " H. Doc. 172. 
H. Doc. 1. *H. Doc. 59. *H. Doc. 133, “H. Doc. 187. 
H. Doc. 15, *H. Doc. 75. *”H. Doc. 140. *H. Doc. 217 
H. Doc, 28, *H. Doc. 77 ™S. Doc. 27. *H. Doc, 218. 


[he veto messages were submitted on: H.R. 2717, H.R. 6940, H.R. 7509, H.R. 9105, S. 57, S. 
144, S. 611, S. 1901, S. 1968, and S. 2539, 
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had not been changed since 1912 when it had also been increased by four.'? The 
new party ratio stood at 65 Democrats and 35 Republicans: no senator died or 
resigned during the session.'* This compares with 49 Democrats and 47 Repub- 
licans at the close of the second session of the 85th Congress, with a membership 
of 96. 

The picture of party strength in the House was much the same — the divi- 
sion on the opening day was 283 Democrats and 153 Republicans, including the 
new representative from Alaska. On August 24, the Democrats picked up one, 
when the representative from Hawaii was sworn in, and the total membership 
of the House was temporarily increased to 437. It will return to 435 after the 
next reapportionment (1960). This compares with 235 Democrats and 200 
Republicans of the previous session. 

The major political and parliamentary officials, together with their respective 
assignments are set forth in Table I. 


TaBLe I 
OFFICE DEMOCRATS REPUBLICANS 
Senate House Senate House 
President pro tempore and 
Se ee ciinnienati -Hayden Rayburn 
(Ariz.) (Tex.) 
SS EE EE eh ae a McCormack Dirksen Halleck* 
(Tex.) (Mass.) (Ill.) (Ind.) 
Ass’t Leaders and Whips .....................-..--.--. Mansfield Albert Kuchel Arends 
(Mont.) (Okla.) (Calif.) (Ill.) 
Chairmen of Rules Committees ................ Henningst Smith 
(Mo.) (Va.) 
Chairmen of Caucuses or 
IIIT onsrsalinitastetlincnsdikesndinsitsinigineoeianteninincesannaal Price Saltonstall Hoeven 
(Tex.) (Ill.) (Mass. ) (Iowa) 
Chairmen of Steering or 
Policy Committees ..........................--..-..--~-.. Johnson Bridges Byrnes 
(Tex.) (N.H.) (Wis.) 
Chairmen of Committees on 
Committees a Mills Schoeppel Halleck 
(Tex.) (Okla.) (Kan.) (Ind.) 


* The Republican conference dropped Representative Martin of Massachusetts as leader of its party (by vote 
to 70), after he had served in that capacity for 10 Congresses (20 years), and mamed Representat 
Halleck of Indiana to replace him. Senator Dirksen became the new leader of the Sena Republ 


publ 
Senator Knowland of California not having sought re-election to the Senate. Re ntative Byrr 


prese 
Wisconsin was made the new chairman of the Republican Policy Committee of the House, over Repr 
tive Martin 


t The position held by the chairman of the Rules Committee of the Senate is not comparable to that 
chairman of the Rules Committee of the House in the determination of the legislative program Tt 
Senate Rules Committee has no part in program determination 


t The Democratic Steering Committee of the Senate serves as its Committee on Committees 


The “official objectors” or “Calendar Committees” designated by their re- 
spective parties in each house to serve as agents of the party during the calls of 
the calendar for the passage of noncontroversial proposed legislation, by blocking 


* All four senators from Arizona and New Mexico were sworn in on March 27, 1912, increasing 
the membership from 92 to 96. 

” The terms or classes to which the senators from Alaska were assigned was determined pursuant 
to the provisions of S. Res. 1, adopted on January 7, and the senators from Hawaii by § 

Res, 172, adopted on August 24, The senators determined their seniority by flipping a 
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the consideration of measures objectionable from the party’s point of view, in- 
clude: In the Senate; Senators Bartlett of Alaska, Hart of Michigan, and Engle of 
California for the Democrats, and Morton of Kentucky, Martin of Iowa, and 
Keating of New York for the Republicans. In the House, the Democrats selected 
Representatives Aspinall of Colorado, Boland of Massachusetts, and McFall of 
California for the Consent Calendar, and Roberts of Alabama, Boland of Massa- 
chusetts, and Hemphill of South Carolina for the Private Calendar; and the 
Republicans had Ford of Michigan, Weaver of Nebraska, and Pelly of Washington 
for the Consent Calendar, and Avery of Kansas, Van Pelt of Wisconsin, and 
Conte of Massachusetts for the Private Calendar. 
The size of eleven of the sixteen standing committees of the Senate was 
hanged on January 14¢— some increased, some decreased'*— with the majority 
and minority slates for committee membership being approved on January 14 
and 20, respectively, as submitted to the Senate by the party leaders.*° There 
were a few changes in personnel during the session when resolutions or orders to 
that effect were adopted. As late in the session as September 12, a resolution was 
adopted to increase the size of the Committees on Interior and Insular Affairs and 
»n Public Works** by two each in order to accommodate the two senators from 
Hawaii — both of whom were given appointments on each.”? 
There were changes in two committee chairmanships during the year, when 
a resolution®* was adopted on February 6 to excuse Senator Green of Rhode Island 
from the chairmanship of Foreign Relations and name Senator Fulbright of Ar- 
kansas in his stead, and to excuse Senator Fulbright from the chairmanship of 
Banking and Currency and designate Senator Robertson of Virginia to that post. 
The size of twelve of the standing committees of the House was increased 
for the duration of the 86th Congress — none decreased.** The chairman of the 
Committee on Committees of the Democrats and the minority leader submitted 
the committee membership slates for their respective parties to the House on 
The changes were made by S. Res. 24. Eight of the committees were enlarged, as follows: 


Agriculture and Forestry, from 15 to 17; Appropriations, from 23 to 27; Armed Services, 
from 15 to 17; Finance, from 15 to 17; Foreign Relations, from 15 to 17; Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, from 15 to 17; Labor, from 13 to 15; and Public Works, from 13 to 15. 
Three were decreased, as follows: Government Operations, from 13 to 9; Post Office and 
Civil Service, from 13 to 9; and District of Columbia, from 9 to 7. The following com 
mittees remained unchanged: Aeronautical and Space Sciences, Banking and Currency, 
Interior and Insular Affairs, Judiciary, and’ Rules and Administration. 86 Con. Rec. 616 
(1959). (All pagination is to the daily i-sue of the Congressional Record.) 
86 Cong. Rec. 636, 797 (1959). 


*S. Res. 193. 
S. Res. 194 and S. Res. 195. 
See S. Res. 77. Senator Green remained on the Committee on Foreign Relations but stepped 


down from the chairmanship. 


“The changes were made by the adoption of H. Res. 13, on January 7, and H. Res. 120, on 

January 19. Agriculture was increased from 27 to 34; Appropriations, from 43 to 50; Armed 
Services, from 33 to 37; Banking and Currency, from 27 to 30; Education and Labor, from 
25 to 30; Foreign Affairs, from 25 to 32; Government Operations, from 25 to 30; Interior 
nd Insular Affairs, from 25 to 31; Interstate and Foreign Commerce, from 27 to 33, 
Judiciary, from 27 to 32; Merchant Marine and Fisheries, from 25 to 31; and Public Works, 
from 27 to 34. The Committee on Veterans’ Affairs was not reduced but only 25 of the 
27 were appointed. The size of the following seven committees remained unchanged: 
District of Columbia, House Administration, Post Office and Civil Service, Rules, Science 
nd Astronautics, Un-American Activities, and Ways and Means. 
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January 7, 15, and 19, 1959,*° for immediate adoption.** There were other minor 
changes in personnel during the session.*7 No changes occurred in chairmanships 
during the year, but two were changed from the previous session. The chairman- 
ship of the Committee on Foreign Affairs went to Representative Morgan of 
Pennsylvania, Gordon of Illinois not having been re-elected, and that of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs went to Aspinall of Colorado, since Engle of California 
had been elected to the Senate. Both promotions were made in complete ac- 
cordance with the “seniority rule.” 


PROCEDURE AND BUSINESS TRANSACTED 


It was a long session: Congress convened on January 7 and adjourned sin« 
die on calendar day, both houses taking an Easter recess from March 26 until 
April 7, 1959.8 The Senate was actuallv sitting 140 days and the House, 141, 
compared wtih 138 and 135 respectively for the previous session. Table II sum- 
marizes the work of the session as compared to the previous one.”* 








Taste II 
E1outy -SIXTH CONGRESS E IGHTY-FIFTH (CONGRESS 
First Session: 1959 Seconp Session: 1958 
Senate House Total Senate House T 
Public bills enacted 
into law .. sapbiaaiiaied 122 261 383 207 413 62 
Private bills enacted 
a a a a ee 108 128 236 186 257 44 
Congressional Record 
Pages of proceedings ................ 11,409 6,771 18,180 11,389 6,721 18,1 
Pages of Appendix .................. 8,734 8,375 
Measures passed® ......................... 1,052 1,142 1,370 1,348 
Measures reported® ...................... 1,147 1,090 1,483 1,271 
Measures left on 
calendar® .... ohn 35 57 54 81 
Bills and resolutions 
introduced* ; saialasianae ae 10,676 13,837 1,749 4,944 6,693 


* Measures include H.R., H. J. Res., H. Con. Res., H. Res., S., S. J. Res., S. Con. Res., and S. Res 


The most controversial bills passed by both houses during the session in- 
cluded the labor bill (S. 1555), the Mutual Security Act of 1959 (H.R. 7500), and 
the first housing bill (S. 57); the last one was vetoed by the President. The fiscal 


* See House Resolutions 9, 103, 121, 122, 123. 

* 86 Cong. Rec., 14, 637, 776-78 (1959). 

* They include: House Resolutions 144, 183, 184, 199, 207, 263, 363, and 365. 
*H. Con. Res. 110. 


* See 86 Cong. Rec. (1959), Daily Digest, p. D931. Of the 1,052 measures passed by the Senate 
434 were Senate bills, 375 House bills, 21 Senate joint resolutions, 32 House joint resolu 
tions, 34 Senate concurrent resolutions, 24 House concurrent resolutions, and 132 Senate 
resolutions; of the 3,161 bills and resolutions introduced, 2,738 were Senate bills, 143 
Senate joint resolutions, 78 Senate concurrent resolutions, and 202 Senate resolutions 

Of the 1,142 measures passed by the House, 227 were Senate bills, 586 House bills, 
13 Senate joint resolutions, 38 House joint resolutions, 29 Senate concurrent resolutions, 28 
House concurrent resolutions, and 223 House resolutions; of the 10,676 measures introduced 
in the House, 9,299 were House bills, 538 House joint resolutions, 442 House concurrent 
resolutions, and 397 House resolutions. 
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policy of the government — balancing the budget, the national debt, taxes, and 
inflation — was undoubtedly the most frequently and generally discussed subject 
The question of civil rights came up often, but nothing was done in the way of 
new legislation on the subject: the Judiciary committees (subcommittees) of the 
two houses took some action, and finally the Civil Rights Commission was ex- 
tended by a legislative proviso in the Mutual Security Appropriation Bill for 
1960 (H.R. 8385 —P.L. 86-383). The Labor Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 (S. 1555 [H.R. 8342] — P.L. 86-257) was debated at great- 
est length of any specific bill, eleven days in the Senate and five in the House, 
involving 512 pages of the Record to print the proceedings.*° The Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1959 (H.R. 7500) took second place (379 pages of the Record,**) and 
the first housing bill of the session (S. 57) placed third.** The second measure 
most debated by the Senate was its resolution (S. Res. 5) for rules change at the 
opening of the session — which occupied that body for three long days, print- 
ing out 262 pages of the Record. 

The session got off to a slow start, particularly from the point of view of 
statistical accomplishments. Two of the bills given most attention in the early 
part of the year were vetoed by the President;** both houses were confronted with 
the problem of organizing after a considerable turnover in their membership; and 
the Senate was faced with a major task of determining whether it was a continu- 
ng body, or if it should start the practice of readopting its rules at the beginning 
of each new Congress. It was the middle of March before more than 12 bills 
had passed both houses; Public Law number 86-2 was not sig.ed by the President 
until March 17; and it was April 22 before 12 bills had been signed into public 
law. As late as May 31, only 37 public and 19 private bills had become law of 
the 383 public bills and 236 private ones for the whole session.** The Senate sat 
for 1,009 hours and the House for 527, as compared with 1,014 and 562 hours, 
respectively, in the previous session.*® 

Of the 6,771 pages of the Congressional Record devoted to House proceed- 
ngs, only 2,710 were used to print the debate on measures requiring space of three 
of more pages each. The other 4,061 were utilized for proceedings on measures 
discussed for shorter periods; or for speeches on matters other than actual pending 
legislation, the reproduction of texts of bills and amendments, roll-call votes, and 
the printing of various materials and data incorporated under “leave to print” 
procedure. 

Likewise, only 3,633 of the 11,409 pages of Senate proceedings were used 
for legislation requiring three or more printed pages. The other 7,776 pages were 
utilized for purposes enumerated above, as well as for proceedings in connection 
with treaties and nominations. 

” The Senate debate on the bill occupied 318 pages and the House, 194. 
"The Senate debate took 238 pages during seven days and the House, 141 during five days. 


*The Senate discussed the measure five days, covering 198 pages; the House, four days and 
139 pages — total, 337 pages in both houses. 


S. 57, first housing bill, and S. 144, modify Reorganization Plans relative to REA. 
‘86 Cong. Rec. (1959), Daily Digest, pp. D418, D931, D935. 
*86 Cong. Rec. (1959), Daily Digest, p. D931 and ibid. (1958), p. D907. 
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In these calculations, all proceedings — be they reproduction of bills and 
amendments, revision of remarks, or matters included under “leave to print” — 
were tabulated as debate, provided that the actual colloquy or speeches involved 
three or more pages. The comparative breakdown for various Congresses is set 
forth in Table III. 

During the year, the Senate completed 54 quorum calls and the House 89; 
the Senate took 215 roll-call votes and the House, 87. The Congressional Quar- 
terly, Weekly Report,** calculated that both parties had 89 per cent of their 
members participating in the 302 roll-call votes of the two houses. In the Senate, 
the Democrats scored 88 per cent and the Republicans, 90: in the House, the 
percentages were 90 and 89, respectively. In the Senate, three members voted in 
every roll-call vote; while in the House, the score was sixty-three.*’ Several joint 
sessions were held during the year. These were to hear the President’s State of 
the Union message; to observe Lincoln’s 150th birthday anniversary; to hear the 
President of El Salvador, Jose Maria Lemus, and on another occasion, the Presi- 
dent of Ireland, Sean T. O’Kelly; and to hear an address by the King of Belgium.” 


SENATE PROCEDURE 


The Senate passed 1,052 bills and resolutions, of which 704 were approved 
under the call of the calendar procedure; 331 of the latter number were private. 
lo accomplish this end the calendar was called on sixteen days, as contrasted to 
fourteen in the previous session, when 919 bills and resolutions were approved. 
In addition to the above number passed under calendar call, many measures were 
called up and passed under unanimous consent procedure or on motion after 
very brief consideration; for example, 67 bills were thus passed on April 30, July 
29, August 21, and September 11. 

The Senate was in session 1,009 hours, five hours fewer than in the previous 
session, but passed only 1,052 measures as compared to 1,370. The real debate 
(requiring three or more pages of the Record) was devoted to 90 bills and resolu- 
tions, compared to 99 in the previous year. See Table III. During the session, 
no bill was debated in excess of 318 pages of the Record, which was almost the 
dentical situation in the previous year. 

The Senate started off with a rules fight. On January 7, immediately after 
wearing in the new senators and the adoption of the annual routine resolutions, 
it found itself confronted with the question of the “continuity of the Senate” 
and the establishment of a new practice of adopting its rules anew at the begin- 
ning of each Congress, apparently designed to get a vote on “liberalizing” the 
cloture rule. The majority leader was rightly recognized first, and he sought unan- 
mous consent to proceed to the consideration of S. Res. 5, amending Rules XXII 
and XXXII, modifying the cloture rule to require a two-thirds vote of those 
present instead of the so-called constitutional two-thirds, and to make the rules 


) 


of the Senate continuous “from one Congress to the next Congress unless they 


’Vol. XVII (Oct. 23, 1959), pp. 1423-27. 
" Tbid., p. 1423. 
“See proceedings for January 9, February 12, March 11, March 18, and May 12. 
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are changed as provided in these rules.’”’ Objection blocked its consideration on 
the opening day and a notice, in accordance with the rules, was filed so that the 
resolution could be called up the next day. Senator Anderson of New Mexico 
tried to get the floor in order to “move that the Senate proceed to adopt its rules.” 
Senator Johnson had the floor and declined to yield under the circumstances, 
but moved to adjourn until the next day,*® to keep the decks clear for his resolu- 
tion. Thus the resolution went over under the rule and after the morning hour 
(two hours after the Senate met) on the following legislative day, the resolution 
went to the calendar, and the majority leader moved to proceed to its considera- 
tion.*? The motion was agreed to, and by unanimous consent, on the part of the 
leader, the Anderson motion was also made in order, even though it had not lain 
over a day. The proponents of the Anderson motion lost their fight on January 
9, by a vote of 60 to 36, when the Senate agreed to a motion to table the modified 
Anderson motion to proceed to consideration of adoption of Senate rules for the 
86th Congress.*? The resolution (S. Res. 5) as submitted by the majority leader 
was agreed to January 12, by a vote of 72 to 22.42 The majority leader had won 
the fight all the way, as a tabulation of the following votes will show: by 28 yeas 
to 67 nays the Senate rejected the Douglas amendment providing that fifteen 
days after filing a cloture motion, cloture may be invoked by vote of a majority of 
senators duly chosen and sworn; by 36 yeas to 58 nays, it rejected the Morton 
amendment providing that cloture may be invoked on vote of three-fifths rather 
than two-thirds of those present and voting; and by division, it rejected a modified 
Javits amendment to eliminate the words “unless they are changed as provided in 
these rules,” and a Case of New Jersey motion to eliminate the words, “The rules 
of the Senate shall continue from one Congress to the next Congress unless they 
are changed as provided in these rules,” from S. Res. 5.‘ 

There were 215 roll-call votes as compared to 200 in the previous session,** 
and there were two tie votes, giving the Vice President a chance to break the tie. 
On April 22, he voted “yea” to break a 45 to 45 vote on a motion to table a motion 
to reconsider the vote on the adoption of the “labor bill of rights’ amendment 
to S. 1555, the labor bill. On July 14, he declined to vote on a 46 to 46 tie, reject- 
ing an amendment to the Defense Department Appropriation bill (H.R. 7454), 
to reduce from $100 million to $80 million the amount earmarked for the hire 
of supplemental commercial air carriers by the Military Air Transport Service 
(MATS). 

The Senate had its problems with procedure during the year. To cite a few: 
Confusion and disorder was a subject of discussion on several occasions; it was 
discussed at some length on May 7, and Senator Stennis introduced S. Res. 116, 


* 86 Cong. Rec. 7-9 (1959). 

” Ibid., p. 71. 

" The modification provided that the Senate rules shall be the same as those of the 85th Congress 
except for Rule XXII on cloture and that consideration of the form of Rule XXII shall be 
the next order of business. See 86 Cong. Rec. (1959), Daily Digest, p. D7. 

"86 Cong. Rec. 403-76 (1959). 

"86 Cong. Rec. (1959), Daily Digest, p. D9. 

“ See Floyd M. Riddick, “The Eighty-fifth Congress, Second Session,” Western Political Quarterly 
XII (1959), 183. 
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to provide for an assistant presiding officer, not a member of the Senate. Pre- 
ferential treatment in recognition raised its ugly head.*® Opposition to reaching 
unanimous consent agreements without consultation of certain members was 
voiced on the floor.*“® And near the close of the session, Senator Morse objected 
to all unanimous consent agreements, by serving such notice on the Senate leader- 
ship, growing out of the fact that he had not been consulted on such an agreement 
limiting debate on overriding the veto of the President on the housing bill. On 
one occasion he caused the complete Journal to be read, by refusing to give the 
customary consent to approval without reading; on different occasions, the Senate 
had to adjourn for a few minutes to get into a new legislative day so that certain 
motions would be in order, when he had objected to certain unanimous consent 
requests to take short cuts; his opposition to such agreements was not softened 
when the leadership decided to meet on Labor Day, to speed up final adjourn- 
ment. On June 17, the Senate adopted its first order “that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to notify the absent Senators their attendance is desired in order that 
public business may be transacted.” Other such motions were adopted before 
the close of the session. Rule XIX was invoked twice on September 7, once on 
June 9, and again on September 2, requiring the senators involved to take their 
seats, for reflecting on a state or another senator, and not to proceed expect on the 
adoption of a motion that they be permitted to proceed in order.*’ 

A number of unanimous consent agreements limiting debate on certain meas- 
ures were agreed to during the session, even before the bills had been brought up 
for consideration.*® The question of which state, New York or California, was 
getting the most defense contracts was debated.*® The Senate by vote of 49 to 
42 recommitted S. 819, to remove the requirement under the National Defense 
Education Act that each student must file an affidavit that he does not believe 
in overthrow of government by force.®® By vote of 49 to 21, it originally referred 
H.R. 1, Lake Michigan Water Diversion, to the Committee on Public Works.* 
After the bill was reported and brought up for consideration, and debated for 
several days, it was recommitted this time to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
by vote of 54 to 34.5? 

House ProceDURE 


Measures passed by the House during the year totaled 1,142, compared to 
1,348 in the previous session. More than nine-tenths of them were acted on after 
very brief consideration, and most of them under expeditious procedures, as fol- 
lows: The Private Calendar was called on twelve different days, when 349 bills 
and resolutions were passed without objection. The Consent Calendar was the 


"86 Cong. Rec. 15629 (1959). 

“Ibid., p. 15173. 

" Ibid., pp. 9318-19, 16224-26, 16873, 16886 

“See such agreements on S. Res. 130, H.R. 7650, S. 812, S. 2524, H.R. 7978, H.R. 8283, S. 2471, 
and others. 

"86 Cong. Rec. 10518 (1959). 

* 86 Cong. Rec. (1959), Daily Digest, p. D651. 

™ The vote came on an appeal from the decision of the Chair. See 86 Cong. Rec. 4024-25 (1959). 

"86 Cong. Rec. 16270-71 (1959). 
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order of business on fourteen days, accounting for the passage of 265 public non- 
controversial measures. Fifty-two bills were passed under the suspension of the 
rules procedure, the Speaker having recognized members on fourteen different 
days, under the rule or pursuant to an order,®* to offer such motions.** On six 
days the House devoted its attention to business of the District of Columbia, pass- 
ing 31 measures.** Many bills and resolutions were called up out of order under 
unanimous consent procedure and passed without objection, with or without brief 
comment.*® 

Calendar Wednesday procedure was not utilized, having been dispensed 
with at or before each allotted time. Three motions to discharge committees from 
the further consideration of three bills were filed, but no one received a sufficient 
number of signatures for entry on the Calendar of Motions to Discharge Com- 
mittees. The important legislative debate of the session was directed to 102 bills 
and resolutions, as shown in Table III. The House actually sat for 527 hours 
as compared with 562 in the previous session, and passed 1,142 measures as com- 
pared with 1,348. 

During the year the Committee on Rules approved sixty-seven resolutions 
providing for the special consideration of sixty-six specific proposed pieces of 
legislation and reported them to the House. Two of the resolutions were con- 
cerned with the same bill — one to provide for its initial consideration and the 
other to take the bill with the Senate amendments thereto from the Speaker’s 
table, “to the end that the Senate amendments be, and the same are hereby 
agreed to.” 5" 

Of the sixty-six proposed pieces of legislation called up under these special 
rules, forty-four became public law; ten passed the House only,®* one concurrent 
resolution was approved by both houses;°* two bills were left on the Senate 
Calendar at the close of the session;*® one was recommitted by the Senate after 
much debate;*! two passed the House and Senate, but with amendments which 
were never disposed of;*? and six were vetoed by the President.** These data show 


™ See H. Res. 379, making suspension in order on September 10; agreed to on September 
S. 2654, housing, was then passed under this procedure 

“One other was called up under this procedure but defeated by a vote of 251 to 133 on Septen 
ber 1— H.R. 3151, withholding city income taxes; the measure was left on the Unior 
Calendar at the end of the session. 

* H.R. 6893, D.C. Stadium, was recommitted on July 13. 

” For example, on March 13 and 23, April 20, August 18 and 25, and September 7 and 9, 82 
bills and resolutions were called up and passed, with the proceedings printing out less thar 
that number of pages of the Record 

* See H. Res. 260 and H. Res. 326, for consideration of H.R. 3460 

"H.R. 3, H.R. 1341, H.R. 2236, H.R. 3216, H.R. 4049, H.R. 4957, H.R. 5132, H.R, 7242, H.R 
7634, and H.R. 8186. 

* H. Con. Res. 177, sense of Congress on domestic mining, 

” H.R. 4601, Federal employees retirement (so-called Hiss law), and H.R. 5140, time extensior 
of Reorganization Act, 1949, 

“H.R. 1, Lake Michigan, water diversion. 

"H.R. 3610, sewage treatment, Federal Water Pollution Act, and H.R. 5421, fishing vessels 
correct inequities, 

*S. 144, amend Reorganization Plan, relative to REA; H.R. 6596, coal research and development 
commission; S. 1968, wheat price support; S. 57, housing; S. 1901, tobacco price support 
and S. 2539, housing. 
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that the Rules Committee cleared the way for the consideration of proposed 
legislation which neither the President nor a majority of both houses favored. 
But both the special rules and all of the measures brought up under them were 
acted on favorably by the House itself, something which has not been done in 
many years, if ever before. 

An analysis of the sixty-seven rules adopted by the House shows that sixty- 
five of them provided for the immediate consideration of the same number of 
measures. The other two were concerned with taking two bills from the Speaker’s 
table, with Senate amendments thereto, agreeing to the Senate amendments in 
one case,®* and sending the bill to conference in the other.® Fifty-four were open 
rules primarily clearing the way for preferential consideration of the same number 
of pieces of proposed legislation®* not otherwise privileged for House action. Five 
may be classed as absolutely closed rules — providing that the bills be considered 
as having been read for amendments — and eleven waived points of order against 
provisions of the reported bills or proposed substitute amendments therefor.*’ 
One provided that a specific substitute for the bill would be in order and open 
to amendment when read under the five-minute rule, without waiving points of 
der. Not a single one of them provided for the initial consideration of an 
appropriation bill; one did provide for taking an appropriation bill from the 
Speaker’s table, with the Senate amendments thereto,®® and sending it to con- 
ference. Only a few of the resolutions were controversial; the debate on thirty 
of them occupied less than a page each of the Record, and roll-call votes on their 
adoption numbered only four. In fact, the debate in eight cases took less than 
three pages each on both the resolution and the bill for which it provided con- 
sideration. 

Sixty-five of the resolutions stipulated that the debate be confined to the 
bills under consideration; sixty provided that the bills, or substitute amendments 
therefor, be read for amendments under the five-minute rule; five provided that 
the bills be considered as having been read for amendments; and sixty-five speci- 
fied that at the conclusion of consideration, the Committee of the Whole should 
rise and report the bills, or substitutes therefor, back to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, “and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion, except one motion to recommit.” Each of the resolutions 
classified above prescribed a maximum time for general debate of each legislative 


proposal.7° 


S. Res. 326 for H.R. 3460, self-financing of TVA. 
S. Res. 396, for H.R. 8385, Mutual Security Appropriation bill, for 1960. 
“One of these provided that the committee reporting the bill would be authorized to offer an 
amendment as a substitute for the bill and that the substitute be read for amendments, 
On two of the closed rules (H. Res. 376 and H. Res. 372) points of order were not waived 
against the bill, but instead, amendments by the committe concerned were to be in order 
Of the eleven providing for waiving of points of order, three of the resolutions provided for 
the waiving of points of order against substitute amendments for the bill. 
H. Res. 215. 
H. Res. 396 for H.R. 8385, Mutual Security Appropriation bill. 


Of these, 27 called for one hour of general debate, 22 for two hours, 6 for three hours, 5 
for four hours, 2 for five hours, 2 for six hours, and 1 for eight hours. 
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Except for failing to pass a bill under the suspension of the rules procedure” 
and two over the President’s veto, the House entertained no legislative casualties; 
four bills — three private and one public — were recommitted."* One conference 
report was rejected but the bill was later cleared for the President when the Senate 
agreed to the House amendment on June 22.7* One reorganization plan™* was 
rejected when the House adopted a resolution to that effect.**> Two resolutions 
citing two witnesses for contempt of the House were approved,”® and several 
others adopted authorized a representative or employees of the House to be wit- 
nesses in a federal court.*? Representative Alford of Arkansas won his contested 
election when the House adopted a resolution to that effect on September 8, by 
a vote of 245 to 5." Possibly for the first time, a yea and nay vote (205 yeas to 94 
nays) was taken on August 31, for the engrossment and third reading of a bill 
which was taken up and passed on the call of the calendar.”® 

The Speaker was recognized and spoke briefly from the floor as a representa- 
tive from Texas fourteen times, eleven of which were to eulogize various national 
figures. He offered one amendment from the floor. There was no occasion for 
him to break a tie in any roll-call vote. This was the ninth time that Sam Ray- 
burn had been elected Speaker of the House,*° and his twenty-fourth consecu- 
tive term as a representative. Representative Vinson of Georgia, also in his 
twenty-fourth term, administered the oath of office to the Speaker, who in turn 
administered the oath to the other representatives en bloc on January 7, shortly 
after the session was convened.*? 


APPROPRIATIONS 


The 1960 budget was received by the House on January 19, and by the 
Senate the next day,®? with estimates in the amount of $77.03 billions for ex- 
penditures and $77.1 billions of receipts. As submitted the President called it 
“a balanced budget.” “My recommendations,” he wrote, “call for an approximate 
equality between revenues and expenditures, with a small surplus.” 

Twenty regular, supplemental, and deficiency appropriation bills and resolu- 
tions were enacted during the year,®* of which fifteen were regular general bills. 


"H.R. 3151, withholding city income tax. 

"H.R. 1766, H.R. 3798, S. 381, and H.R. 6893. Various amendments were voted down when 
various bills were read for amendment, and just before passage. 

* The conference report on S. 1968, wheat quotas, was defeated in the House on June 18, by 
vote of 202 yeas to 214 nays (p. 10127). The House asked for a further conference but 
the Senate agreed to the amendment. The bill was later vetoed by the President 

™ Reorganization Plan Number 1, rejected on July 7. 

*H. Res. 295. 

* House Resolutions 374 and 375, adopted on September 3. 

* See House Resolutions 224, 244, 246, 252, 253, 254. 

™H. Res. 380, 86 Cong. Rec. 17065 (1959). 

* 86 Cong. Rec. 15975 (1959); the Record shows 203 to 94, before it was corrected. 

” He is the 44th Speaker of the Honse, 86 Cong. Rec. 12 (1959). 

™ Representative Alford was asked to stand aside temporarily, but immediately a resolut 
(H, Res. 1) was adopted and his oath was administered 

*H. Doc. 15; see 86 Cong. Rec. 751, 793 (1959). 

“ Three joint resolutions (H. J. Res. 439, 475, 510) were enacted to make funds available after 

June 30, the end of the fiscal year, until the regular supply bills could be enacted, but with 

out increasing any final appropriations. See 86 Cong. Rec. (1959), Daily Digest, p. D933 
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This is two more than the number used in the previous session to provide funds 
for the operation of the federal government. As enacted, they appropriated 
$72,977,598,352 based on $74,859,008,445 of budget estimates, submitted to Con- 
gress in the annual budget message and subsequent supplemental and special 
messages —a reduction of $1,881,410,093 below the estimates. 

Except for one or two of the regular bills, they were passed by the two houses 
with a minimum of controversy; several were approved by one or both bodies 
without amendment — some without an amendment being offered — and after 
very little debate. The Senate, after an announced policy for the session, had 
a roll-call vote on the final passage of every one of the general supply bills, of 
which there were eighteen.** The public works appropriations,®** while there was 
little or no disagreement in the two houses of Congress as to what the law should 
contain, met with the President’s disapproval; for the first time in memory, two 
attempts to enact a public works appropriation bill were checked by a veto. In 
the President’s first veto message (on H.R. 7509) it was pointed out that the 
major basis for the action was due to the inclusion of sixty-seven new projects to 
cost over $800 million, which was unbudgeted. The House failed to override and 
a new bill (H.R. 9105) was hurriedly sent to the White House: that too was 
vetoed; and for the first time President Eisenhower’s veto was overridden — in 
the House by 280 yeas to 121 nays, and in the Senate by 72 yeas to 23 nays.* 
The Mutual Security Appropriation bill (H.R. 8385) caused the House and Senate 
the most trouble, and it was the last one signed into law, on September 28: the 
Military Construction bill (H.R. 8575) became law on September 16. The House 
passed its last supply bill on September 8, and the Senate, on September 14. The 
previous year, the President signed the last supply bill on September 2. 





ComMITTEES, INCLUDING INVESTIGATING COMMITTEES 


The committees, like the two chambers, were slow to get started, since this 
was the first session of a new Congress with many new members in both houses. 
As already pointed out, the size of most of the committees was changed. A 
tabulation of committee meetings from the Daily Digest of the Congressional Rec- 
ord for periods of ten days at different parts of the session, selected at random, 
disclosed that at the last of January through the first part of February, on the 
average seventeen meetings were held each day, with the House Appropriations 
Committee not accounted for in the Digest. In March, the average per day for 
a like period was twenty-five; in April-May, it was twenty-nine; and in June- 
July, it had increased to thirty-one. In a special study, the Congressional Quar- 
terly®’ reported that from January 7 through September 15 the committees held 


This includes a vote on each of the Public Works Appropriation bills, one of which did not 
become law. 

H.R. 7509 and H.R. 9105. 
» second bill (H.R. 9105) contained the 67 projects but made an across-the-board reduction 
of 242 per cent, which cut the total to $97,166 below the Budget estimates. The second 
veto message stated that the 242 per cent reduction failed to meet the President’s objections 


to the bill. 
Weekly Report, XVII (October 16, 1959), 1420-21. 
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a total of 3,152 meetings — 1,350 in the Senate, 1,639 in the House, and 163 joint 
committees — of which 940 or 30 per cent were closed. 

Some matters given most attention by the committees include: agriculture 
and related subjects, such as farm credit and soil conservation; airports; civil 
rights; defense, including military procurement, military construction, space, mis- 
siles, naval promotions and military reservists, and preparedness; education and 
federal aid; foreign relations; government withholding of information; housing; 
labor management relations; monetary problems — including banking and in- 
flation; mutual security; public works, television; watershed projects; water pollu- 
tion; and various aspects of wildlife. The Senate adopted over fifty resolutions 
authorizing investigations, or providing funds therefor, increasing the limit of 
expenditures by the committees, extending time for investigations, or authorizing 
additional staff for particular committees. The House adopted forty-some such 
resolutions. 

The Congressional Quarterly, in its survey of committee investigations,** 
found that by September 15, 1959, thirty-eight standing, select, and special House 
and Senate committees, during the 86th Congress, had been allotted $8,797,000 
for probe spending. “During the 85th Congress, 39 committees received $12,109,- 
090.28; authorizations during the Ist session of the 85th Congress totaled $6,137,- 
840.28.” As of June 30, 1959, these committees had spent $2,576,722.37 of the 
nearly $9 million authorized. Committees of the Senate were given $5,205,000 
and those of the House, $3,592,000. Five joint committees were authorized $561,- 
745 for fiscal 1960, 

The standing committees, with the exception of the Rules Committee of the 
House, are not permitted to sit while their respective bodies are in session “with- 
out special leave,” according to section 134 (c) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946. By special order or the adoption of resolution, three additional 
committees were granted leave to sit at any time during the session,®® and many 
others were granted such leave from time to time. 


THE SENATE AS A COUNCIL 


The Senate received a total of 46,934 nominations for posts in all branches 
of the government. The President realized the following results — 43,567 were 
confirmed, 553 were left unconfirmed to be returned to the President, eight were 
withdrawn by Mr. Eisenhower, and one was rejected by a vote of 46 yeas to 49 
nays.®° Nearly all of them were acted on by the Senate itself after little or no 
debate and without roll-call vote. Only four required a yea and nay vote, one 
of which was to approve the nomination of Christian A. Herter as Secretary of 
State, and that was not controversial, but with 93 yeas to 0 nays the diplomatic 
world learned where the Senate stood with our chief of foreign affairs. 


* Ibid., XVII (October 2, 1959), 1341-48. 
“ These include: Ways and Means, permission granted on January 20; H. Res. 14, giving su 


right to the House Appropriations, adopted January 7, and Senate Appropriations, adopted 


on January 23. 


” 86 Cong. Rec. 10282 (1959) 
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The nomination of Lewis Strauss to be Secretary of Commerce had tough 
sledding from the very beginning; it was not acted on by committee until May 
19, after having been submitted on January 17, and then it was ordered favorably 
reported by only 9 to 8.®: It was debated in the Senate off and on from June 5 
until June 18, when it was defeated by 46 yeas to 49 nays. The debate, when the 
nomination was actually before the Senate, printed out 180 pages of the Record. 
[his was the eighth time in our history that a nomination to a cabinet post had 
been rejected. 

The nomination of Clare Booth Luce to be Ambassador to Brazil was ap- 
proved by 79 yeas to 11 nays, but following the confirmation an exchange of per- 
sonal views between the nominee and Senator Morse through the press resulted 
in her resignation. Senator Morse was chairman of the Foreign Relations Sub- 
committee on American Republics Affairs. 

The other roll-call vote came on the nomination of Potter Stewart of Ohio 
as Associate Judge of the Supreme Court, which was confirmed by 70 yeas to 
17 nays. There was some debate of the nominations of George M. Johnson, to 
be a member of the Commission on Civil Rights; Ogden Rogers Reid, to be Am- 
bassador to Israel; and Douglas Dillon, to be Undersecretary of State. 

Fourteen treaties were sent to the Senate for approval, while nine others left 
over from previous sessions were awaiting action. Seven of the former and one 
of the latter were approved; seven of the current ones and eight from previous 
sessions were left without action by the Senate itself. The Foreign Relations 
Committee considered three of the others from previous sessions, but did not 
reach a vote on reporting them to the Senate.®*? All eight treaties approved were 
acted on by roll-call vote, of which six were unanimous and two by 85 to 2, and 
92 to 1, respectively.** They involved practically no debate (not in excess of one 
page each), and as evidenced by the votes, they were not controversial. 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 


The President’s Congressional support appears from personal observation 
to be at its lowest ebb since his arrival at the White House, in spite of the fact, 
according to some analysts of the Administration’s recommendations and of the 
legislation enacted, the “President’s boxscore” was 3 per cent above its lowest 
point in the previous session. In fact, a harmonious program was not in reach 
because of conflict over the different legislative points of view between the two 
ends of Pennsylvania Avenue. Two housing bills were vetoed, and finally Con- 


86 Cong. Rec. (1959), Daily Digest, p. D369. 


They include: Ex. O of 8lst Congress, First Session, on Crime of Genocide; Ex. A of 82nd 
Congress, First Session, on North American Regional Broadcasting Agreement; and Ex 
G of 85th Congress, First Session, between U.S. and Mexico on radio broadcasting. 

hey include: Ex. D of 85th Congress, Second Session, on double taxation between U.S. and 
Norway; the other seven were all submitted in the 86th Congress, First Session, numbered 
as follows: Ex. A, between U.S. and Sultan of Muscat on amity, economic relations, and 
nsular rights; Ex. B, between U.S. and Cuba on shrimp; Ex. C, a multiple treaty on Inter- 

American Institute of Agricultural Sciences; Ex. D, International Sugar Agreement of 

1958; Ex. E, International Wheat Agreement, 1959; Ex. F, Convention on the Duties and 

Rights of States in the Event of Civil Strife; and Ex. G, the Telegraph Regulations, annexed 

to the International Telecommunication Convention. 
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gress half-heartedly enacted a measure which the President would accept, char- 
acterized by some members of Congress as a bill “that would be better than no 
bill at all.” The President vetoed two public works appropriation bills, and Con- 
gress overrode the second veto: this primarily reduced the total funds by 2% 
per cent across the board as opposed to eliminating sixty-seven new projects 
which the Administration wanted. The Senate passed a depressed areas bill 
which was lost in the House. Such stalemates over major issues greatly widened 
the gap of political differences and resulted in the loss of various compromises 
or concessions which previously had been possible. This difference of opinion 
was expressed by the President in his text on “the record of the 86th Congress, 
first session,” made on September 20, as follows: 


When this first session began eight months ago, a greatly increased Dem I 
arrived in Washington apparently convinced, first, that there was still a recession; second, that 
it was bound to get worse; third, that heavy Federal “pump-priming” was our 
fourth, that they were mandated by the American people swiftly to et s e spen 
programs into law. 

As a result, last January the majority in Congress sponsored many schemes to plun 


billions of dollars into Federal programs which I opposed as unwarranted or excessive. 


The Congressional Quarterly in its report of Congressional action on legis- 
lative proposals by the President pointed out that Congress had approved 92 of 
the President’s 228 specific legislative requests in 1959 — 40.4 per cent as com- 
pared with 47 per cent for the previous year. The following table gives such a 
comparison for the years 1953 through 1959: 


TasLe IV 
Year Proposals Submitted A pproved Percentage 
> — a 32 72.7 
Ss a 232 150 64.7 
1955 sidieesinipiatna = .. 207 96 46.3 
RRS eee ey 103 45.7 
Ee a ee 206 76 36.9 
a eee 110 47.0 
SPDD <a A Sa es eae 228 92 40.4 


During the year, it was further pointed out by the study that of the 228 rec- 
ommendations, nine were passed by either the House or the Senate but not by 
both — 3.9 per cent; six were reported from committee but never acted on by 
either House — 2.6 per cent; eighteen were given committee hearings but never 
reported — 7.9 per cent; 54 received no action at all — 23.7 per cent; 49 received 
unfavorable action either by committee or by one of the two chambers — 21.5 
per cent.® 

The President in his Mutual Security message requested an authorization 
of $3,929,995,000: Congress, as enacted, authorized $3,556,200,000.%* The budget 
estimates considered in connection with the Mutual Security Appropriation bill 
“ Weekly Report, XVII (September 18), 1275-81. 


“This sum was $12,880,000 above the Senate-passed figure and $13,600,000 above the H 
passed figure. 
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(H.R. 8385), including certain other supplemental estimates, totaled $4,824,484,- 
137: Congress appropriated $3,626,718,137, a reduction of $1,197,766,000 below 
the estimates. The estimates considered in the Military Construction bill (H.R. 
8575) amounted to $1,563,200,000: Congress appropriated $1,363,961,200. The 
estimates considered in the Labor-HEW Appropriation bill (H.R. 6769) totaled 
$3,756,848,581: Congress appropriated $4,016,485,981, an increase of $259,637,- 
400 over the budget estimates. 

Reorganization Plan I was submitted to Congress by the President on May 
12, 1959, which called for a transfer from the Secretary of the Interior to the 
Secretary of Agriculture of certain functions connected with the use and disposal 
of national forest and other federal lands. The House disapproved the plan on 
July 7, by 266 to 124, when it adopted a resolution to that effect.°* As provided 
in the enabling law, a plan may not be amended and since it was a matter of 
“take it or leave it” the House chose to defeat it. Representative Smith of the 
Government Operations Committee then introduced H.R. 7681, to carry out 
the basic plan minus certain provisions found to be objectionable. The bill was 
reported in the House on July 3, and passed that body on means 2, under 
suspension of rules procedure. 

An unusual situation obtained in the case of H.R. 3460, to amend the TVA 
Act of 1933, to provide for self-financing of expansion and improvement of its 
power facilities by selling up to $750 million worth of revenue bonds. The bill 
as passed was acceptable to the President with the exception of the following 
provision: 


Provided, that, with the budget estimates transmitted by the President to the Congress, the 
President shall transmit the power construction program of the Corporation as presented to him 
nd recommended by the Corporation, together with any recommendation he may deem ap- 


ropriate. 
Neither bond proceeds nor power revenues received by the Corporation shall be used t 
itiate the construction of new power producing projects (except for replacement purposes 
and except the first such project begun after the effective date of this section) until the con 
struction program of the Corporation shall have been before Congress in session for ninety cal- 
idar days. In the absence of any modifying action by a concurrent resolution of the Congress 
nin the ninety days, such project will be deemed to have congressional approval 





This the President would not take. The impasse was broken when the President 
signed the bill on August 6 with the understanding that Congress would 
mediately proceed to pass another bill to eliminate the above provision from the 
law. On the same day the law was signed, the Congress proceeded to enact S. 
2471, to accomplish that purpose. When the latter bill was before the Senate, 
Senator Kerr explained the situation when he said: “It was felt by the President 
that that particular phase of the legislation restricted the Executive as to his con- 
stitutional authorities and prerogatives. That certainly was not the intention of 
the authors to the bill or of the committee or of Congress.” * 

On the other hand, to assure itself of information on the foreign aid program 


H. Res. 295. 


~ 86 Cong. Rec. 13945 (1959). 
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from the Administration, Congress placed the following proviso — Sec. 111 (d) 
—in the Mutual Security Act: 


(d) None of the funds herein appropriated shall be used to « 


chapter II, III, or IV of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, in any country, or w 
respect to any project or activity, after the expiration of the thirty-five day period which begins 
the date the General Accounting Office or any committee of the Congress, or any dul it 


subcommittee thereof, charged with considering legislation or appropriations for, or exper 
of, the International Cooperation Administration, has delivered to the office of the Direc 
the International Cooperation Administration a written request thar it be furnished an 


ment, paper, communication, audit, review, finding, recommend: 








relating to the administration of such provision by the Internati Cooy n Adr 

in such country or with respect to such project or activity, unless and until there has been { 
nished to the General Accounting Office, or to such committee or subcommittee, as the 

be, (1) the document, paper, communication, audit, review, finding, recommen 

other material so requested, or (2) a certification by the President that he has forbidden its | 


furnished pursuant to such request, and his reason for so doing. 


Congress passed a labor management reporting and disclosure Act of 1959 
(S. 1555), which contained amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act as to secondary 
boycotts, “no man’s land,” and “blackmail” picketing, all of which had been re- 
quested by the President. Likewise, the President no doubt had significant in- 
fluence in its final enactment; he made a national hook-up radio and television 
broadcast while the bill was still pending final action by Congress. 

The President was granted what he asked in a number of cases, but in others, 
he had to accept a compromise. As already pointed out, many recommendations 
were never given any consideration. In still other cases he received legislation 
which he had not even requested. He undoubtedly was instrumental in blocking 
the enactment of several major bills in addition to those he vetoed. He signed 
382 measures into public law, one having become law over his veto, and 236 int 
private law. He vetoed twenty, of which ten were of the pocket variety. All of 
the bills receiving a pocket veto originated in the House; he sent veto messages 
to Congress on four House and six Senate bills. The eight public bills vetoed by 
him include: housing (S. 57); modify Reorganization Plans No. 2 of 1939 and 
1953 relative to REA (S. 144);°° tobacco support prices (S. 1901); wheat quot: 
and price supports (S. 1968); housing (S. 2539); Mineral Leasing Act with 
respect to Alaska (H.R. 6940); public works appropriations (H.R. 7509); and 
a second public works appropriation (H.R. 9105), which was passed over the 
President’s veto. The veto on modifying Reorganization Plans No. 2 of 1939 and 
1953 was overridden in the Senate by 64 to 29 but the House sustained the 
President by 280 to 146; the veto on the first housing bill was sustained in the 
Senate by 55 to 40; the veto on the first public works appropriations was sustained 
in the House by 274 to 138; the veto on the second housing bill was sustained 
in the Senate by 58 to 36; but the veto on the second public works appropriation 
bill was overridden in both houses—in the House by 280 to 121 and in the 
9 


Senate, by 72 to 23. Since 1953, out of sixty-one regular vetoes, Congress has 


made only three other attempts to override. 


> 


Ibid., p. 612 
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LEGISLATIVE BEHAVIOR RESEARCH* 


NorMAN MELLER 


University of Hawaii 


S INVENTION characterizes the modern era, it is fitting that political 
scientists should seek to discover new understanding of political phe- 
nomena. Unfortunately for this quest, the study of government is as 

ancient as man. Here, at best, the political scientist can attempt only to contribute 


additional insight and to verify or refute old truths. The “behaviorist” approach 


to politics represents such an attempt. Upon introspection, however, it appears 
this may represent more a matter of technique for sharpening up insight than 
nnovation. Aristotle stressed the role of the middle class for achieving the 
“best” form of political society and pointed out that Solon, Lycurgus, Charondas, 
and “most of the other legislators” of historical fame in that era traced their 
wrigins to the middle class.‘ Recent fortuitous disclosure has brought the Dead 
Sea Scrolls to light from their ancient hiding place. Among them, “The Manual 
of Discipline of the Essenes” lays out the rules of parliamentary law governing 
meetings of the common council. Contemporary commentators of that time refer 
to the unique orderliness of the Essene meetings, suggesting a relationship between 
rules and activities of legislative bodies which today still furnishes a subject of 
interest to the political scientist.2, Coming closer to the modern era, Madison in 
No. 10 of The Federalist, as befitting the role of a participant-observer, declares 
“the various and unequal distribution of property” to be “the most common 
and durable source of factions” which plague government.’ These all have a dis- 

ncertingly neoteric ring, suggesting that the peers of yesteryear at least in part 
busied themselves with much the same types of problems as today concern the 
tudent of politics. 


THE BEHAVIORAL APPROACH 


What, then, distinguishes the behavioral approach to politics, and more 
varticularly, to the consideration of the legislative process? It is said that “political 
behavior is not a field of political science. Rather, political behavior research is 
ne way of studying most of the customary subject matter of political science.” * 
“In summary, the student of political behavior is interested in the whole range 
f behavior patterns which reflect power and influence in the relationship of men 
to men, and, therefore, lie at the heart of the process of governing.” > Obviously 


what is “political” depends upon some a priori determination, and perhaps offers 


[his article is an amplification of a paper presented at the University of California, Berkeley, 
n 1958, and is based upon materials published only to that date. 


tics, Book 4, chap. xi, 15, Ernest Barker translation (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946), pp 


182-83. 

See Theodore H. Gaster, The Dead Sea Scriptures (Garden City: Doubleday, 1956), pp. 50, 
nd 97 note 55. 
Federalist (New York: Tudor, 1947), p. 64. 
Implications of Research in Political Behavior,” American Political Science Review, XLVI 
I ember, 1952), 1003. (Hereinafter cited APSR.) 


ersity of North Carolina Survey of Behavioral Science, 1953-1954 (Chapel Hill, 1954), 
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promise of permitting a modus vivendi between “behaviorists” and “anti-behav- 
iorist” political philosophers — but this is not the place to seek a reconciliation.‘ 
Again, what is “pertinent to an understanding” involves at the very least a sys- 
tematic attempt to discover and express the uniformities in the political behavior 
of men in a manner which will permit replication and validation. Explicitly stated 
hypotheses, objectively tested, are the hallmark of its acknowledged devotees. 
Beyond this it is characterized by an empiricism which emphasizes research in 
current behavior, for data of the present are more amenable to rigorous muster- 
ing within the bounds of “scientific” hypotheses as well as permit the employ- 
ment of collection techniques unknown to the commentators of the past. How- 
ever, historical scholarship has not become irrelevant, for much of the existing 
literature is rich in insight and source content despite its impressionistic nature. 

Wherein the behaviorist approach differs is that in place of “philosophizing” 
or “institutional analysis, i.e., the historical, legal, and logical bases of political 
institutions,” it offers a “systematic, social-psychological, methods-oriented ap- 
proach to politics in terms of people. ...” 7 As Merriam foresaw over a quarter- 
century ago, “We seem to stand on the verge of definitive measurement of elusive 
elements in human nature hitherto evading understanding and control by sci- 
entific methods.” ® 

But what of legislative behavior and its especial niche? Temptation urges the 
adoption of an easy, institutional definition: that the study of legislative behavior 
is the attempt to understand the human behavior associated with legislative 
bodies. For purposes of delineation, this, too, would be limited to pertinent politi- 
cal phenomena. However, a more inclusive schema is at hand. Garceau, in his 
research undertaken for the Social Science Research Council’s Committee on Po- 
litical Behavior, suggested conceiving the political process as a continuum, with the 
individual citizen at one end and stretching to public policy formulation at the 
other. Research reported tends to fit along this spectrum, clustering around 
certain points, and “studies of representation and the legislative process involve 
a considerable segment of the continuum... .” ®° Consonant with this theoretical 
exposition, Gross’s text, The Legislative Struggle, dramatically divides the study 
of the legislative process into “The Contestants” and “Combat on the Legislative 
Terrain.” *° 

Useful as is this focusing of attention upon the legislative process, and the 
internal and external factors affecting legislative decision-making, additional ele- 
ments must be added to the definition if it is to be of operational value. Legisla- 
tive studies wholly normative in content, despite their concern with legislative 
matters, are not encompassed except insofar as they, themselves, are data in 
the study of the legislature.*1 “Emphasis upon empiricism [has meant] .. . a 
departure from the normative character of much research in political science. The 


“See Harry Eckstein, “Political Theory and the Study of Politics: A Report of a Conferenc« 
APSR, L (June, 1956), 475. 


* Avery Leiserson, “The Place of Parties in the Study of Politics,” ibid., LI (December, 1957), 953 
* Charles E. Merriam, “The Present State of the Study of Politics,” ibid.. XV (May, 1921), 181 

* Oliver Garceau, “Research in the Political Process,” ibid.. XLV (March, 1951), 78. 

” Bertram M. Gross, The Legislative Struggle (New York: McGraw Hill, 1953). 
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political behavior ‘approach’ is, thus, concerned with what men actually do (did), 
rather than with what they should do (should have done)... .” '* This is directly 
in line with the challenge to the political scientist to analyze the political process 
instead of writing political philosophy and ethics.’* Legislative norms continue 
to be of interest to the behavioral student, but as a quasi-statistical average rather 
than as an “ought.” * 

The reference to statistics raises yet another question. Many behavioral 
studies assume the guise of formidable monographic exercises in statistical science. 
To be labeled with the encomium of “research” must a legislative study be sta- 
tistical? So put, the answer lies in the negative, quickly qualified with the ob- 
servation that quantitative presentation, whether little more than layman’s 
numberwork or abstruse statistical elaboration, tends to characterize this type of 
research. “Because the political behavior orientation implies a major emphasis 
upon systematic research and upon empirical method, it aims at being quantita- 


15 However, “no reputable statistician argues that the 


tive whenever possible.” 
quantitative method must be used to the exclusion of other methods.” *® For 
‘qualitative description analyses” promise fruitful hypotheses; for 
another, some subjects do not lend themselves easily to the quantitative ap- 
proach.'? Early enchanted with the vista that “the statistical use of psychological 
material offers to the student of politics large areas hitherto unexplored, and in- 


‘ 


one thing, 


sight into springs of political action up to this time only imperfectly observed,” ** 
t was inevitable that the political scientist would adopt many of the techniques 
and statistical tools of the psychologist with whom he shares a common interest 
n behavioral research. 

The present-day joint concern of the political scientist, social anthropologist, 
social psychologist, and sociologist in such matters as decision-making, leadership, 
and the role of power raises the correlative problem of whether the political 
scientist will not eventually lose his distinctive identity in such company. Tru- 

1an has gone far to synthesize the findings and formulations of these allied dis- 


the report of the American Political Science Association’s Commitee on Congress, The 


Reorganization of Congress (Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1945) — which func- 


ned largely “as a discussion rather than a research group... as a catalytic agency seek- 
ng to stimulate congressional interest in self-improvement and public interest in legislative 
reform” (p. 4)—and the report of the Association’s Committee on Political Parties, 


Toward a More Responsible Two-Party .System (New York: Rinehart, 1950), are of 
significance to the behavioral student only insofar as they have motivated reform. The 
report of the Committee on American Legislatures, edited by Belle Zeller, American State 
Legislatures (New York: Crowell, 1954), despite certain debatable questionnaire techniques, 
learly qualifies as a research study of legislative behavior, notwithstanding its many re- 
ommendations for corrective action. 
University of North Carolina. . . , op. cit., pp. 323-24. 
lliam Foote Whyte, “A Challenge to Political Scientists,” Instruction and Research, XXXVII 
(August, 1943), 692. 
See Ralph K. Huitt, “The Morse Committee Assignment Controversy: A Study in Senate 
Norms,” APSR, LI (June, 1957), 313. 
The Implications of Research in Political Behavior,” op. cit., p. 1006. 
Harold F. Gosnell, “Statisticians and Political Scientists,” APSR, XXVII (June, 1933), 394. 
See Hugh A. Bone, “Some Notes on the Congressional Campaign Committees,” Western Politi- 
al Quarterly, IX (March, 1956), 116. 


rriam, op. cit., p. 181. 
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ciplines in The Governmental Process.*® In a sense, his work represents a response 
to the early call of Lowell, in his Presidential Address to the American Political 
Science Association, for political scientists to study the physiology of politics, 
a fruition of the effort of the National Conferences on the Science of Politics held 
in the middle 1920’s** and a rebuttal to Barnes’s challenge that the sociologist, 
not the political scientist, is the true defender of our political heritage.** President 
Munro’s appraisal that “it is rather optimistic to hope that social psychology will 
ever point us the way of explaining, much less controlling, the actions of men in 
the body politic” ** stands discredited. Nevertheless, what remains evident, be- 
neath the gloss of somewhat esoteric language and technical methodology, is a 
concern, at the minimum “with the activities of governments, political parties, 
interest groups and voters,” ** long traditional areas of interest to the political 
scientist. Also, in the attempt to apply social-psychological concepts and tech- 
niques, the political scientist remains cognizant of the differences among the 
disciplines, for in his approach he “is more morphological and philosophical.” 
In short, the political scientist need be in no fear of surrendering his academic 
birthright on interesting himself in the gamut of legislative behavior studies, one 
phase of political behavior research. 


CHRONOLOGY OF LEGISLATIVE BEHAVIOR STUDIES 


Where to start the chronicle and what to include? Few legislative studies 
bear a behavioral label and many are significant only as suggestive prototypes 
A quarter of a century ago, a committtee of the American Political Science As- 
sociation — committees have long graced the life of the Association —laid down 
as the chief lines of development of the study of political processes: (1) the a 
priori and inductive method down to 1850; (2) the historical and comparative 
method, 1850-1900; (3) the “present” tendency toward observation, survey, 
and measurement, 1900-; and (4) the beginnings of the psychological treatment 
of politics.*° Legislative behavior studies would appear to be encompassed within 
the last two categories, but for purposes of chronological accuracy, a point 
time slightly earlier than the turn-of-the-century looms large as a bench mark. 
Influenced by Walter Bagehot’s The English Constitution which cut through 


encrusted form to reveal the actual mechanism of the British system, a your 


*David B. Truman, The Governmental Process (New York: Knopf, 1953). 
” A. Lawrence Lowell, “The Physiology of Politics,” APSR, IV (February, 1910), 1. 
National Conference on the Science of Politics,” ibid.. XVIII (February, 1924), 119; XIX 
(February, 1925), 104; XX (February, 1926), 124. 
* Harry E. Barnes, “Some Contributions of Sociology to Modern Political Theory,” ibid., * 
(November, 1921), 487 


ai 


William Bennett Munro, “Physics and Politics— An Old Analogy Revised,” ibid.. XX 
(February, 1928), 5 

The Implications of Research in Political Behavior,” op. cit., p 

Malcolm Moos and Bertram Koslin, “Political Leadership Re-examined: An Experim 
Approach,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XV (Fall, 1951), 564. See also David B. T 
“The Impact on Political Science of the Revolution in the Behavioral Sciences,” in Step 
K. Bailey (ed.), Research Frontiers in Politics and Government (Washington, D.C.: 7 
Brookings Institution, 1955), pp. 202 ff. 


Progress Report of the Committee on Political Research,” APSR, XVII (May, 1923), 28¢ 
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raduate student at Johns Hopkins University in 1885 published his famous 
Congressional Government." Ours is a “government by the Standing Committees 
‘f Congress,” Wilson wrote. “The leaders of the House are the chairmen of the 
principal Standing Committees” and “each committee goes its own way at 
its own pace.” ** He accomplished for the United States what Bagehot had 
achieved for England, an emphasis upon the practical as distinguished from 
formal rule. : 

Following Wilson, a number of pioneers continued along the direction he 
had pointed. Haynes, as early as 1895, had embarked upon his quantitative 
studies in state representation*® and Moffett demonstrated that irrespective of 
tate representation in the Senate being equal and not based upon population, 
n most cases the balance of votes on selected issues would have been quite as 
ven with congressional districts substituted.*® In the following year Mary P. 
Follett published the first definitive work on the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, important not alone for identifying the basis of that officer’s political 

ithority in three nominally parliamentary powers but also for reliance upon 
servation and interview.*' Ford, in The Rise and Growth of American Politics 
(1898), likens Congress to “a diplomatic body” and defines committee action 
as “negotiation between diverse interests” in “diplomatic privacy.” ** Probably 
> work of this period exerting the greatest immediate impact has been Lowell’s 
painstaking examination of the control of parties over the work of legislative 
dies both in the United States and England, and, through the formulation of 
n index of measurement, quantitatively demonstrating the difference between 
urty control in Congress, selected states, and the House of Commons.** This 
early period came to a close with Bentley’s The Process of Government (1908), 
a work destined to shape the whole political behaviorist movement by furnishing 
a theoretical formulation.** 

The second decade of the twentieth century which followed proves dis- 

ppointing; it was to take many years before the full impact of Bentley’s “billiard 
ll approach” became manifest. The first articles that appeared at this time 


, . : 
the early issues of the American Political Science Review at best tended to 
w Wilson, Congre nal Government (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1885 
rge H. Haynes, “Representation in New England Legislatures,” Annals of the American 
Political and Social Sciences, VI (September, 1895), 58; “Representation in 
Legislatures of the North Atlantic States” and “Representation in the Legislatures of the 
( States,’ ibid XV (March and May, 1900), 204, 405 ‘The Southern State 
Western States,” ibid., XVI (July and September, 1900), 93, 243. Vermont, Ohio, 
1a, and Missouri are covered more impressionistically by Samuel P, Orth, “Our State 
tures,” Atlantic Monthly, XCIV (1904), 728. 


Moffett, “Is the Senate Unfairly Constituted?” Political Science Quarterly, X (June, 
llett, The Speaker of the House of Representatives (New York: Longmans, Greet 
nes Ford, The Rise and Growth of American Politics (New York: Macmillan, 1898), 


wrence Lowell, “The Influence of Party Upon Legislation in England and America, 
nnual Report of the American Historical Association, 1901, H.R. Doc. No. 702, 57th Cong., 


r F. Bentley, The Process of Government (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1908 
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be mere descriptions of legislative structure, parties, personalities, and product. 
Bruncken in “Some Neglected Factors in Law-Making” ** gave promise of the 
new approach. Hypothesizing that efficiency is related to legislative subject mat- 
ter, a legislative note in the mid-year, 1917, issue of the Review contains an anal- 
ysis of the Massachusetts legislative output.** Published as a supplement to the 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sciences, Dodds’s study 
of legislative procedure pushed beyond formal requirements to describe the 
functioning of state legislative bodies.*7 Concerned with the budding of the 
legislative process, Harlow showed evolvement of structure and practices in rela- 
tion to legislative behavior prior to 1825.°* Of interest to the chronologer, they 
are all dwarfed by the pioneering studies which preceded this decade and those 
that were to be published in the next. 

In modern parlance, the decade of the 1920’s signalized the “break through.” 
It opened with an article by Berry treating the influence of the factors of party 
and gubernatorial support upon the legislative product in Indiana.*® In the 
following year Holcombe’s study of political parties in part demonstrated the rela- 
tionship between the economic and sectional bases of the parties in Congress 
and stressed the importance of sectional strength in party dominance.*® It was 
shortly followed by Roach’s treatment of sectionalism in Congress through exami- 
nation of roll-call votes for the-period 1870 to 1890.*! Ford’s Representative Gov- 
ernment, published contemporaneously, discusses the spread of the doctrine of 
representation and its theoretical premises.*? Although not issued until much 
later in 1935, at this time Gooch was in France recording his observations on the 
workings of the French committee system.*? During these years, also, annual 
conferences on the science of politics proposed ambitious, even if somewhat primi- 
tive, designs for research in legislative behavior.** 

In the latter half of the decade, Rice’s novel statistical demonstrations sug- 
gested a whole arsenal of techniques applicable to legislative behavior research.‘ 


‘ 


Modestly, he disclaims “credit for originating a new approach to the study of 


“Ernest Bruncken, “Some Neglected Factors in Law-Making,” APSR, VIII (May, 1914), 

““Tegislative Activity in Massachusetts, 1916,” ibid. XI (August, 1917), 528 

*“H. W. Dodds, “Procedure in State Legislatures,” Annals, Supplement No. 1 (May, 1918) 
Reinsch’s 1906 study of both Congress and state legislatures had set [ \— 
Reinsch, American Legislatures and Legislative Methods (New York: Century, 1906) 

“Ralph Volney Harlow, The History of Legislative Methods in the Period Before 1825 (Ne 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1917). 

” Burton Y. Berry, “The Influence of Political Platforms on Legislation in Indiana, 1901-1921 
APSR, XV (February, 1923), 51. 

“ Arthur N. Holcombe, The Political Parties of Today (New York: Harper, 1924) 


"Hannah G. Roach, “Sectionalism in Congress (1870 to 1890),” APSR, XIX (August, 1925 
500. 


id the pattern — Paul S 


“Henry Jones Ford, Representative Government (New York: Holt, 1924). 
“Robert K. Gooch, Th 
Century, 1935). 


e French Parliamentary Commitee System (New York: Appletor 

“See note 21, supra. The 1932 note on governors’ messages appears to be a direct respons¢ 
to a conference plea of the need for this type of study. “Governors’ Messages and the 
Legislative Product in 1932,” APSR, XXVI (December, 1932), 1058 

“Stuart A. Rice, “The Behavior of Legislative Groups: A Mrihod of Measurement,” Politic 
Science Quarterly, XL (March, 1925), 60; “Some Applications of Statistical Method 
Political Research,” APSR, XX (May, 1926), 313; “The Identification of Blocs in Smal 
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‘ 


political behavior” and calls attention to the fact that “contemporary with my 
own studies were others of analogous types . . . by L. L. Thurstone, William F. 
Ogburn, Floyd Allport, Charles Merriam and Harold Gosnell, and a number 
of-others.” *® Be that as it may, the quantitative approach heralded by Lowell’s 
pioneer study was now firmly wedded to legislative behavior research. The 
results of interview methodology borrowed from the other social sciences also 
began coming to the fore.*? Finally, with the intensive group inquiries of Ode- 
vard*® and Herring*® into the structure and techniques of pressure groups, in this 
single decade there was revealed the full scope of legislative behavior research. 
Reference to other publications in the later 1920’s, such as Hasbrouck’s descrip- 
tion of party government and measurement of turnover in the House of Rep- 
resentatives,°° serves somewhat as an anticlimax. 

Robert Luce’s prodigious erudition, relating legislative practices of antiquity 
with a broad sweep of the present, covers four volumes on the “science of legisla- 
tion” and chronologically as well as literally bridges the gap from the old legisla- 
tive studies to the new.®' Replete with insights, it yet lacked the theoretical 
formulation and systematic development which distinguishes the modern. In 
1931, Winslow issued his study on Maryland and Pennsylvania committees, the 
first such work on the procedure of state committees.5* A few years later, Wil- 

ughby published as the last volume of his trilogy on the principles of public 
1dministration a work dealing with the legislature.** It was more concerned with 
legislative organization and administration than legislative behavior, a charac- 
rization also applicable to Walker’s textbook.5* Chamberlain’s distillation in 
printer’s ink of his wide legislative experience, published at approximately the 
me time as the other monographs, sought to go beyond “a mere description of 
the functioning parts of the legislatures.” ** It was neither a history such as 


Political Bodies,” ibid.. XXI (August, 1927), 619; Quantitative Methods in Politics (New 
York: Knopf, 1928). These were preceded by Rice’s 1924 study: Farmers and Workers in 
American Politics (New York: Columbia University Press, 1924). 

Stuart A. Rice, “ ‘Quantitative Methods in Politics,’ after Thirty Years,” PROD, I (January, 


1958). 20 


Martin L. Faust, “Results of the Split-Session System of the West Virginia Legislature,” 
APSR, XXII (February, 1928), 109 

r H. Odegard, Pressure Politics: The Study of the Anti-Saloon League (New York: Columbia 
Iniversity Press, 1928). 

Pendleton Herring, Group Representation Before Congress (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1929). 


D. Hasbrouck, Parry Government in the House of Representatives (New York: Mac- 
millan, 1927). 


\ll four were published by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. In the order of publication: 
Legislative Procedure (1922); Legislative Assemblies (1924); Legislative Principles (1930); 
nd Legislative Problems (1935). In addition, Luce delivered a series of lectures, Congress 
— An Explanation (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1926). 

Clinton [. Winslow, State Legislative Committees, A Study in Procedure (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1931). 

W. F. Willoughby, Principles of Legislative Organization and Administration (Washington, 
D.C.: The Brookings Institution, 1934). 

larvey Walker, Law Making in the United States (New York: Ronald, 1934). The same may 
be said for his later text: The Legislative Process (New York: Ronald, 1948). 
ph P. Chamberlain, Legislative Processes: National and State (New York: Appleton- 
Century, 1936), p. v. 
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the contemporary Bates’s work®* nor as institutional as the texts previously noted, 
but did not succeed in catching the modern meter. This subtle difference is best 
illustrated by another work of the same vintage, Schattschneider’s rigorous treat- 
ment of pressure groups and the tariff,°7 or by contrasting Galloway’s Congress 
at the Crossroads with his subsequent book, The Legislative Process in Congress.* 
The latter, a product of mid-twentieth century, incorporates much of the former’s 
substance but varies markedly in its approach. 

There yet remains a host of other works which need acknowledgement in 
passing, even if not afforded specific mention. Reference to Griffith’s lectures on 


Congress®® must suffice for a galaxy of companion publications on the same sub- 
ject, mostly descriptive, usually impressionistic, and frequently hortative.*° They 
are not in the central stream of legislative behavior research. For particular states, 
allusion ought also be made to studies similarly varying in pertinency.*: However, 
with the chronological development of legislative behavior research once briefly 
sketched, greater reward is promised by turning attention to the particular areas 
of the legislative process which have served as focal points for behavioral studies. 


THE STATE OF LEGISLATIVE BEHAVIOR RESEARCH 


Positing the political process as a continuum from individual to decision- 
making, and legislative behavior research as represented by an array of items of 
inquiry clustered around the role of a legislature on the continuum, the task of 
briefly surveying the state of legislative behavior research becomes somewhat 
more tenable. The formal legislative structure, the place of the executive, the 
individual legislator, groupings within and external groups exerting pressure upon 
the legislature, and the even more nebulous influence of constituent opinion, all 
represent basing points around which to center a disparate body of research. 
The artificiality of their individual treatment is manifest, for as Bailey notes 
] 


his intensive case study of a single act, legislative policy-making is “almost un- 


“Ernest S. Bates, The Story of Congress (New York: Harper, 1936 


*E. E. Schattschneider, Politics, Pressures and the Tariff (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1935) 


”" George B. Galloway, Congress at the Crossroads (New York 1946); The Leg t 
Process in Congress (New York: Crowell, 1953). For ffer e in law 
texts, despite the inversion of publication dates, see Armar ce, Statute M 


(New York: Commerce Clearing House, 1948), and 
Cases and Materials on Legislation (Chicago: Callaghan, 
* Ernest S. Griffith, Congress: Its Contemporary Role (New York: New York University Pr 
1951) 
1951). 





. , . 
letter, Can Representative wernment Do the Job? (New York: Reynal & Hit 
1945): Estes Kefauver and Jack Levin, A Twentieth Century Congress (New York 
Sloan & Pearce, 1947); Floyd M Riddick, The United Sta t 
Procedure (Manassas, Va.: National Capitol Publishers, 1949) 


"For example, Ronald Young, This is Congress (New York: Kn 
ve ( 





“For Alabama, see series of Hallie Farmer on the legislative process in Alabama: Le 
Apportionment (1944), Local and Private Legislation (1944), Standing Commitees (1945 
Recess and Interim Committees (1946), Legislative Costs (1947), and her larger work, T 
k 1 | ( 1946), I 1947), i | : 
Legislative Process in Alabama (1949), all published by the Bureau of Pul Adminis 
University of Alabama. For California, see Franklin Hichborn, Story of the Cal 
Legislature (San Francisco: James H. Barry Co., 1909), and subsequent volumes 1911 
Joseph A. Beek, The California Legislature (Sacramento: California State Printing Off 
1942); C.C. Young, The Legislature of California (San Francis: Parker Printing 

2). " ol valif : . 1 , aad 
; Artn d l q le ecisiat eo aiiro la icramento: ali niz 
1943); Arthur A. Ohnimus, The Legislatur f California (Sacramento: California S 


Printing Office, 1957). 
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[and] appears to be the result of a confluence of factors 
streaming from an almost endless number of tributaries: national experience, 


believably complex... 


the contributions of social theorists, the clash of powerful economic interests, the 
quality of Presidential leadership, other institutional and personal ambitions and 
administrative arrangements in the Executive Branch, the initiative, effort, and 
ambitions of individual legislators and their governmental and non-governmental 
staffs, the policy commitments of political parties, and the predominant culture 
ymbols in the minds both of leaders and followers in the Congress.” ® 


nfluence of formal structure 
Although the morphology of legislatures has long interested the political 
entist, little has been produced in the way of studies singling out and determin- 
: the influence of formal, structural elements. Perhaps it is because they only 
et the frame, so that their restraining and channeling effects are difficult of 
letection; probably it is due to the assumption which appears to bear out over 


, 


me that they themselves are modified so as to reflect more basic community 
lrives; and shamefacedly it must be admitted that sometimes scholars have 
nded to repeat with rote regularity formal relationships which upon closer 
xamination have been proven factually false.‘ 

Sir John Marriott in an early descriptive study of second houses found them 
‘ 


a bulwark of conservatism.** More recently the role of the second house has 


nded to occupy the debater’s forum of unicameralism versus bicameralism.®* 


‘he split-session embodied in the practices of a few state legislatures has also en- 


— 


uraged research on the effects of its use.** The unit for representation and the 
sasis of representation in legislative bodies have long concerned political com- 
mentators, in the main because of their normative concern for democracy but 


part because of their relation to the legislative product;** the former has oc- 


ned such studies as the establishment of indexes for the measurement of ur- 
underrepresentation which may have the incidental utility of aiding in dem- 
rating the existence of such influence. 


Stephen K. Bailey, Congress Makes a Law (New York: Columbia University Press, 1950), 


236. 

See Maurice Klain, “A New Look at the Constituencies: The Need for a Recount and a Re 
ppraisal,” APSR, XLIX (December, 1955), 1105 

Sir John A. R. Marriott, Second Chambers (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1910). 


» Alvin W. Johnson, The Unicameral Legislature (Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1938); John P. Senning, “Unicameralism Passes Test,” National Municipal Revieu 
XXXIII (February, 1944), 60; Roger V. Shumate, “The Nebraska Unicameral Legislature, 
Western Political Quarterly, V (September, 1952), 504. However, see “Bi-cameralism a 
lustrated by the Ninetieth General Assembly of Ohio; a Technique for the Studying of 
Legislative Process,” APSR, XXXII (February, 1938), 81; Dorothy Schaffter, The Bi 
imeral System in Practice (lowa City: ) 


State Historical Society of Iowa, 1929), pp. 103 ff 


f 


p. cut 
See Cortez A. M. Ewing, Congressional Elections, 1896-1944 (Norman: University 
Press, 1947); Robert A. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory (Chi 
Chicago Press, 1956), pp. 146-47. 
Manning J. Dauer and Robert G. Kelsay, “Unrepresentative States,” National Municipal 
R XLIV (December, 1955), 571. An interesting note in 1932, in discussing judicial 
nstruction of the state constitutional requirements for districts to be as nearly equal 
; possible, worked out an index of inequality (smallest district divided into largest, by 
sopulation) to show that when the index rises over 2.0, the courts tend to hold the ap- 
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Within the legislative body, staff aids lend their imprint to the shaping of 
the legislative product.®® As first highlighted by Woodrow Wilson, American 
legislative practice is government by committee, so that it is not to be deemed 
extraordinary that committees in general,”° subcommittees,” conference com- 
mittees,’* investigating committees,”* the Judiciary’* and the Foreign Relations 
Committees*® of the Senate, and committees of state legislatures’® should each 
be the subject of exclusive concern for some legislative study. The significance 
of legislative rules and procedure, as influencing legislation through fixing the 
limits for floor debate™’ or enabling the development of legislative primacy in the 
perennial struggle with the executive,’® has also been partially researched. 
Executive and administrative agencies 

The President, governors, and administrative agencies occupy a position mid- 
point between internal and external forces by virtue of the role of the chief ex- 
ecutive as chief legislator. Through his veto power, and the intimidation implicit 
in its possession, the chief executive directly participates in law-making. Studies 
are lacking which encompass much more than measurements of a particular 
form of legislative behavior (veto counts) and content analysis of veto messages.” 


portionment invalid. “Procedures in State Legislative Apportionments,” APSR, XXVI 
(December, 1932), 1050. 

* Significantly, the legislative council movement took root and flourished in the Midwest where 
the average lawmaker is a “citizen-legislator.”” Harold W, I 
Movement, 1933-53,” APSR, XLVII (September, 1953), 7 gers, “TI 
Staffing of Congress,” Political Science Quarterly, LVI (March, 1941), 1; Gladys M. K 
merer, “The Record of Congress in Committee Staffing,” APSR, XLV (December, 1951 
1126; Norman Meller, “The Policy Position of Legislative Service Agencies,” We 
Political Quarterly, V (March, 1952), 109; Max M. Kampelman, “The Legislative Bure 
racy: Its Response to Political Change, 1953,” Journal of Politics, XVI (August, 1954), 539 

"Ralph K. Huitt, “The Congressional Committee: A Case Study,” APSR, XLVIII (June 
1954), 340. 

" Burton L. French, “Sub-Committees of Congress,” APSR, IX (February, 1915 
“Congress and the Army: Appropriations,” APSR, XXXVII (August, 1943), 661. 

* Ada C. McCown, The Congressional Conference Committee (New York: Columbia Universit 
Press, 1927); “Conference Commitees in Nebraska Legislature,”” APSR, XXX (Deceml 
1936), 1114. 


Javey, ‘The Legislative ( 
85. See Lindsay Roger 


C 





George P. Galloway, “The Investigative Function of Congress,” APSR, XXI (February, 1927 
49; Ernest J. Eberling, Congressional Investigations (New York: Columbia University P: 
1928); Marshall E. Dimock, Congressional Investigating Committees (Baltimore: J 


Hopkins Press, 1929); Martin N. McGeary, The Developments of Congressional Inve 
tive Power (New York: Columbia University Press, 1940); Edgar Lane, “Some Lessons fr 
Past Congressional Investigations of Lobbying,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XIV (Spr 


1950), 14; Telford Taylor, Grand Inquisition (New York: Simon & Schuster, 1955). 

‘David G. Farrelly, “The Senate Judiciary Committee: Qualifications of Members, APSI 
XXXVII (June, 1943), 469. 

* Eleanor E. Dennison, The Senate Foreign Relations Committee (Stanford: Stanford Universit 
Press, 1942 ). 

* Winslow, State L cgislative Committees , op. cit.; Henry W. Lewis, Legislative Committee 
in North Carolina (Chapel Hill: University of North Carol rT 








lina Press, 1952). 

"Franklin L. Burdette, Filibustering in the Senate (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 194 
Howard E. Shuman, “Senate Rules and the Civil Rights Bill: A Case Study,” APSR 
(December, 1957), 955; see also William H. Riker, “The Paradox of Voting and Congres 
sional Rules for Voting on Amendments,” ibid., LII (June, 1958), 349. 

™ Mary Patterson Clarke, Parliamentary Privilege in the American Colonies (New Haven: Y 
University Press, 1943). 

*See Edward C. Mason, The Veto Power, Harvard Historical Monograph No. 1 (Boston: Gint 

& Company, 1890); “The Presidential Veto Since 1889,” APSR, XXXI (February, 193 
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Harlow’s survey of early legislative methods points up the running contro- 
versy between lower house and executive.*® Binkley’s historical analysis of the 
political tug of war between Congress and the President adds the element of party 
tradition in the congressional check upon the Executive.*! Other studies, more 
concerned with the detail of executive-legislative relationships have shown the 
mportance of the executive agencies as initiators of legislation,®? legislative de- 
vices for administrative oversight,®* and areas of legislative inaction, such as re- 
uctance to exert controls in matters of national defense.** In at least one state, 
he governor is such an integral part of the legislature that “the separation of 
powers ... has ceased to exist so far as the executive and legislative departments 


are concerned.” ® 
Individuals 


Once Bentley’s mechanistic approach is clarified by emphasizing that it is 
men who comprise the legislature —and as such, themselves help shape the 
legislative product rather than merely automatically responding to pressures ap- 
plied within the frame of the legislative structure — the study of the legislator 
qua legislator assumes importance. 

Burns, in Congress on Trial, after denying the existence of the “average” 
congressman, describes the type genus as a small-town lawyer in an agricultural 
setting, primarily committed to his district and possessing a vague set of personal 


deals.*® He may be accurate in his composite, but it is inadequate for purposes 
f determining the representativeness of that legislative body as well as relating 
the socio-economic backgrounds of congressmen to the predispositions and at- 
titudes they bring to the legislative halls. As early as the mid-1890’s, researchers 
were looking into the age, place of birth, education, occupation, and public office 
xperience of legislators.*’ Since then, sometimes accompanied with considerable 
John A. Fairlie, “The Veto Power of the State Governor,” ibid., XI (August, 1917), 473; 

M. Nelson McGeary, “The Governor’s Veto in Pennsylvania,” ibid., XLI (October, 1947), 

441; Frank W. Prescott, “The Executive Veto in America States,” Western Political Quar- 
terly, III (March, 1950), 98. However, see game theory constructs in L. S. Shapley and 
Martin Shubik, “A Method for Evaluating the Distribution of Power in a Committee 
System,” APSR, XLVIII (September, 1954), 789; R. Duncan Luce and Arnold A. Rogow, 

1 P ~ ~ * 

\ Game Theoretic Analysis of Congressional Power Distributions for a Two-Party System, 

Behavioral Science, I (April, 1956), 83. 
Harlow, op. cit 
Wilfred E. Binkley, President and Congress (New York: Knopf, 1947). 

n E. Witte, “Administrative Agencies and Statute Law Making,” Public Administration 
Review, II (Spring, 1942), 116; Elizabeth McK. Scott and Belle Zeller, “State Agencies and 
Law Making,” Public Administration Review, II (Summer, 1942), 205. However, compare 
Harvey Walker, “Who Writes the Laws,” State Government, XII (November, 1939), 199 

A. Fairlie, “The Legislature and the Administration,” APSR, XXX (April, June, 1936), 
241, 494; Elias Huzar, “Legislative Control Over Administration: Congress and the W.P.A..,’ 
bid.. XXXVI (February, 1942), 51; “Executive Responsibility to Congress via Concurrent 
Resolution,” ibid. (October, 1942), 895; Cornelius P. Cotter and J. Malcolm Smith, “Ad- 
ministrative Accountability to Congress: The Concurrent Resolution,” Western Political 
Quarterly, IX (December, 1956), 955; J. Malcolm Smith and Cornelius P. Cotter, “Admin 

trative Accountability: Reporting to Congress,” ibid., X (June, 1957), 405. 
san Thomas, “Appropriation Control and the Atomic Energy Program,” ibid., IX (Septem- 

1956), 713. 
r, The Legislative Process in Alabama, op. cit., p. 192. 

s M. Burns, Congress on Trial (New York: Harper, 1949), pp. 1-17. 
nes, “Representation in New England Legislatures,” op. cit 
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sophistication, Congress and the legislatures of the various states have been as 
sayed both to re-emphasize the finding that they are far from being microcosms of 
their constituent macrocosms and to speculate upon the importance of the vari- 
ances revealed.** In line with this area of reasearch, the American Legislators 
Association in 1932 announced it would conduct a continuing study of state 
legislators, but unfortunately the project apparently died aborning.* 

These legislator surveys have disclosed that the personnel of legislative bodies 
share certain characteristics in common both over time and across state boundaries. 
Even when Nebraska trimmed the size of its legislature by two-thirds upon in- 
augurating its unicameral body, this drastic surgery failed to disturb appreciably 
the ratio of occupations of legislators elected or the cross section of interests 
represented.” Probably one of the most frequently commented upon phenomena 
of American legislative bodies is the overrepresentation of lawyers in the legisla- 
tive halls and their prominence in legislative leadership.*: Law-makers also tend 
to be older than the general population, and to be better educated. A number 
of untested conclusions have been based upon these data — as for example, that 


“See Donald R. Matthews, “United States Senators and the Class Struggle,” Public Opin 
’ Ty) 


Quarterly, XVIII (Spring, 1954), 5, and The Social Background of Pol l Deci 
Makers (Garden City: Doubleday, 1954), pp. 20-41; Madge M. McKinney, “The Per 
of the Seventy-seventh Congress,”” APSR, XXXVI (February, 1942), 67. 
For individual states, see the following: 
1900 — Haynes, four articles on representation in state legislatures, see note 29, supra 
1923 — Tom Finty, Jr., ““Texas Makes Haste,” National Municipal Review, XII (November 
1923), 654. 
1925—‘*The New Hampshire Legislature: Session of 1925,” APSR, XIX (Noven 
1925), 773. 
1929 — Shaffter, The Bicameral System in Practice, op. cit. (lowa and others) 
1931 —“The Makeup of a State Legislature,” APSR, XXV (February, 1931), 116 (Kentuck 
1937 — Belle Zeller, Pressure Politics in New York (New York: Prentice Hall, 193 
pp. 292-95. 
1938 — Charles S. Hyneman, “Tenure and Turnover of the Indiana General Assembly, 
APSR, XXXII (April, 1938), 311, and “Tenure and Turnover of Legislative Personnel, 
Annals, CXCV (January, 1938), 21; William T. R. Fox, “Legislative Personne 
Pennsylvania,” ibid., p. 34; Howard B. Lang, Jr., “They Legislate for Missouri,” ibid 
p. 40; Dean E. McHenry, “Legislative Personnel in California,” ibid., p. 45; Dav 
D. McKean, Pressures on the Legislature of New Jersey (New York: Colum! 
University Press, 1938). 
1940 — Charles S. Hyneman, “Who Makes Our Laws?” Political Science Quarterly, L\ 
(December, 1940), 556 (13 states). 
1943 — Young, The Legislature of California, op. cit., pp. 7-51. 
1949 — Farmer, The Legislative Process in Alabama, op. cit., pp. 276-310. 
1954 — Zeller, (ed.), American State Legislatures, op. cit., pp. 70-73. 
1955— William P. Tucker, “Characteristics of State Legislators,” Social Science, XXX 
(April, 1955), 94 (Minnesota). 
1956 — Wisconsin Legislative Council, The Profile of a Legislature (Wisconsin Researcl 
Bulletin 123, August, 1956), pp. 13, 14. 
1957 — Paul Beckett and Celeste Sunderland, “Washington State’s Lawmakers: Sor 
Personnel Factors in the Washington Legislature,” Western Political Quarterly, X 
(March, 1957), 180. 
“Research Work of the American Legislator’s Association.” APSR, XXVI (April, 1932), 311 
” Senning, op. cit 
'M. Louise Rutherford, “Lawyers as Legislators,” Annals, CXCV (January, 1938), 53; Hynemar 
“Who Makes Our Laws?” op. cit. Compare with other countries, such as Sweden wh 
legal experience is exceedingly rare in Parliament. Neil C. M. Elder, “The Parliamentar 


Role of Joint Standing Committees in Sweden,” APSR, XLV (June, 1951), 465 
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age tends toward ideological conservatism — but may well be treated as suspect 
pending further research.®? 
In the effort to push beyond socio-economic data processing, legislative be- 
havior research has ventured into the study of cranium sizes and personality 
tors. The statistical attempt to correlate brain weight with legislative ability 
n Congress came to naught,®* but the battery of personality and opinion tests 
siven to a few of South Carolina’s law-makers raises doubts as to the fit for legisla- 
rs of Lasswell’s displacement hypothesis as explanation for the political man.** 
It is feasible to measure a legislator’s actions in order to demonstrate that 
tends to be consistent in his voting,®® but there is as yet no objective scale for 
measuring legislative ability. Researchers have long assumed “that there is a sub- 
stantial connection between [competent] legislative behavior . . . and the ac- 
cumulation of experience in legislative chambers” ® but for the constituent voter 
this is obviously circular logic. In a study challenged for other reasons, Macdonald 
suggested a novel technique for identifying legislative leaders through their 
ontribution to the written record.** Hypothesizing that mobility is associated 


h leadership, Smith and Brockway measured geographical and occupational 


ility of senators and representatives selected from four periods spanning 

re than a century.®* Carlson and Harrell analyzed the selections made by 
Washington correspondents of the “ablest” congressmen, ranked according to 
prescribed criteria, and concluded, among other matters, that to the “correspond- 
; a Congressman’s influence is not at all related to his intellectual fortitude.” ® 
Little systematic data exist on the flew of information to the legislator and 
yurces on which he depends. As shown by Garceau and Silverman, a legis- 
ator’s own view of the legislative process undoubtedly shapes his responses to 
ries probing into this area.’’’ A small number of congressmen reported that 

y relied less on interest groups for expert information than on committee hear- 


Compare findings on age of N. L. Gage and B. Shimberg, “Measuring Senatorial ‘Progres- 
vism,’ ” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLIV (January, 1949), 112, with 
Matthews, The Social Background , op. cit. p. 40. 
ir Macdonald, “Brain Weight and Legislative Ability in Congress,” 75 Cong. Rec. 8008 
1932); see S. P. Hayes, Jr., “A Note on Macdonald’s ‘Brain Weight and Legislative Ability 
Congress,’ ” Journal of Social Psychology, VIII (May, 1937), 269. 
B. McConaughy, “Certain Personality Factors of State Legislators in South Carolina,’ 
APSR, XLIV (December, 1950), 897. 
n R. Brimhall and Arthur S. Otis, “Consistency of Voting by Our Congressmen,” Journal 
Applied Psychology, XXXII (February, 1948), 1; see also Gage and Shimberg, op. cit 
neman, “Tenure and Turnover of the Indiana General Assembly,” APSR, XXXII (February, 
] 138), Pp. 53. 
Macdonald, op. cit.; the details of the formula are not given. See also Frank H. Garver, “Leader- 


hip in the Constitutional Convention of 1787,” Sociology and Social Research, XXI (July- 

August, 1937), 544, for a somewhat similar, but fourfold measure. 

‘heus Smith and Marian L. Brockway, “Mobility of American Congressmen,” Sociology and 
cial Research, XXIV (July-August, 1940), 511. 

ling B. Carlson and Willard Harrell, “An Analysis of Life’s ‘Ablest Congressmen’s Poll, 

Journal of Social Psychology, XV (February, 1942), 158. 

ver Garceau and Corinne Silverman, “A Pressure Group and the Pressured: A Case Re 

port,” APSR XLVIII (September, 1954), 672; Corinne Silverman, “The Legislators’ View of 

the Legislative Process,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XVIII (Summer, 1954), 180 
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ings, office staffs, and other specified sources identified with the workings of 
legislative bodies.* 

Besides the predispositions, knowledge, and ability which a legislator himself 
brings to the legislative halls, and apart from his access to information, a legisla- 
tor’s decisions are also influenced by the dictates of his role and the roles of others, 
particularly the leaders.’°? A legislator, from novice through elder statesman, 
must validate his status through observing the appropriate role attached to it.’ 
“There is reason to believe that the more senior representatives tend to subscribe 
to a greater extent than do their juniors to standards characteristic of professional 
politicians. . . .” 2° Unfortunately, little systematic attention has been given to 
legislative roles, so reliance must be placed mainly upon keen but impressionistic 
observation.’®®> Occasionally the legislative role is confused with that of spokes- 
man for a pressure interest, and when a legislator has been formally designated 
as a pressure-group leader, his dual role is obviously difficult.’ 

As Congress (and many a state legislature) has long been acknowledged 
as a body of “distributed power and disintegrated rule,” *°’ recourse must be had 
to other than formal titles to identify those who occupy leadership roles. Con- 
ceptually this may be accomplished through studying the conduct of official, 
party, and charismatic leaders’®* or by establishing criteria for identifying leader- 
ship roles, as the simple design of observing contacts between legislators on the 
floor of the house.*°® The latter may also include the opposition leaders within 
and outside the party.'?® The influence and cohesion of leadership has only just 
begun to be systematically researched.'" 


" Lowell H. Hattery and Susan Hofheimer, “The Legislators’ Source of Expert Informat 
Public Opinion Quarterly, XVIII (Fall, 1954), 300. 

* See attempt to explain legislators’ conduct in investigations in Edward A. Shils, “The Leg 
tor and His Environment,” University of Chicago Law Review, XVIII (Spring, 1951), 5 

* Huitt, “The Morse Committee Assignment. . . ,” op. cit. 

Duncan MacRae, Jr., “The Role of the State Legislator in Massachusetts,” American S 
ogical Review, XIX (April, 1954), 185. 

"See William S. White, Citadel, The Story of the U.S. Senate (New York: Harper, 1956); 
see Jerry Voorhis, Confessions of a Congressman (Garden City: Doubleday, 1948), part 
ularly pp. 24-39; George Wharton Pepper, In the Senate (Philadelphia: Universit 
Pennsylvania Press, 1930); etc. 

See John H. Millett, “The Role of an Interest Group Leader in the House of Commor 
Western Political Quarterly, IX (December, 1956), 915. 

*? Wilson, op. cit., p. 92. 

"For example, see “The Roles of Congressional Leaders: National Party vs. Constituen 
APSR, XLVI (December, 1952), 1024; Duncan MacRae, Jr., “Roll Call Votes and Leader 
ship,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XX (Fall, 1956), 543; Stephen K. Bailey and Howard | 
Samuel, Congress at Work (New York: Holt, 1952), chap. 8. 

™ Garland C. Routt, “Interpersonal Relationships and the Legislative Process,” Annals, CXC\ 
(January, 1938), 129. 

"© “(uestion Time in the British House of Commons,” APSR, XXVII (December, 1933), 97 
“From the above summary, it is clear that the questions serve as a means of express 
both for the opposition and for the backbenchers of the Government party” (p. 972 
“It is also of interest to observe that many questioners specialize on one or two field 
activity” (p. 974). “It must be borne in mind that question time is monopolized by a st 
and persistent group of men” (p. 976). “Furthermore, the small group of men wh 
most of them are men of wide experience both in government and in private life — in 
ing a considerable group of ex-ministers” (p. 976). 

'* Moos and Koslin, op. cit., p. 563, and “Prestige Suggestion and Political Leadership,” Pul 

Opinion Quarterly, XVI (Spring, 1952), 77. 
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Groups 

The sociological theory of politics posits the group as the basic political form 
and the legislature as an official group refereeing the group struggle and formaliz- 
ing the victories of the successful coalitions.*** Beginning with Bentley, this view 
has progressively taken hold among American political writers. A paralleling 
development has been the concern of social psychologists with the ramifications 
of small group interaction. The two complement each other in studies of the 
group within the legislative body and groups external thereto but impinging upon 
legislative activity. 

The major group for consideration is the legislative house itself. Studies of 
the United States Senate have clearly identified its distinctive and “groupish” 
character.'!* The reactions of legislative bodies to the misfeasance and malfea- 
sance of their members also reflect this character.*?* The many procedural changes 
adopted by the first unicameral legislature of Nebraska to improve its conduct of 
legislative business'’® strike an imposing parallel with the reports of Whitehead, 
Mayo and others of the actions of cohesive, small work-groups under observa- 
tion.4'® Still lacking are more than references to the interhouse struggles for power 
which have long been characteristic of bicameral bodies. 

The membership and group life of legislative committees have also been 
subjected to systematic treatment. Dennison concluded with reference to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee that, “composed of a semi-permanent per- 
sonnel, it has . . . taken on a corporate character,” '** while Farrelly’s study of 
the capacity of the members of the Senate Judiciary Committee indicated that 
membership in that group tends to stamp a man as being a lawyer’s lawyer.'"* 
[Truman posits public hearings of committees as having informational, propa- 
ganda, and cathartic properties,'’® two of which were identified by Huitt in his 
study of the hearing on continuance of the OPA.!2° Other committee studies 
have previously been cited when referring to the formal aspects of the levisla- 
tive process.**? 

Countless other sub-group relationships exist within the legislative body. 
Friendship, ideological, state, sectional, all contribute their mite to shaping the 
legislative product. Roll calls, of the whole legislature or of “leading” senators 


*See Earl Latham, The Group. Basis of Politics (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1952). 

Lindsay Rogers, The American Senate (New York: Knopf, 1926); George H. Haynes, The 
Senate of the United States (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1938); White, op 
Huitt, “The Morse Committee Assignment. . . ,” op. cit. 


t 


H. Hubert Wilson, Congress: Corruption and Compromise (New York: Rinehart, 1951). 
See Johnson, op. cit.; Senning, op. cit. 


See Elton Mayo, The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization (Boston: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1946), chap. 3. 


‘Dennison, op. cit., p. 141. 
* Farrelly, op. cit. 

l'ruman, The Governmental Process, pp. 372-77. 
“ Huitt, “The Congressional Committee. . . ,” op. cit. 

See notes 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, and 76, supra . See also J. Leiper Freeman, The Political Process 
(Garden City: Doubleday, 1955), pp. 49-61 (Executive Bureau — Legislative Commitee 
Relations). 
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and congressmen, have been analyzed in an attempt to isolate groupings.” 
Truman measured the cohesiveness of state delegations'** and considerable at- 
tention has been given to sectional groupings.*** 

The organized party is the largest internal group within the legislative body 
short of the legislative house itself. It has frequently been the subject of investiga- 
tion by academicians,’*> most attempting to distinguish between party influence 
and that of some other variable.’** It should also be noted that in the past, fol- 
lowing the lead of Lowell’s early findings on party voting solidarity, it has been 
the mode to depreciate party differences and the importance of the party in 
legislative decision-making.?27 However, more recent legislative studies have 
tended to confirm ideological variance between parties.'** Besides analyzing party 
member participation, as measured by voting, research studies have also dipped 
into the criteria raised for legislative party membership,'*® the relative party 
loyalty of legislative leaders'*® and the activities of formal units of the party’s 
legislative organization.'™ 

With interest concentrated upon the group process, the organized group is 
posited as the link between the individual citizen and decision-making in the 
legislative halls. However, this does not necessarily place the pressure group out- 
side the legislature nor leave the legislator a sideline referee. “Many Congress 


*? Rice, “The Identification of Blocs in Small Political Bodies,” op. cit.; Hilding B. Carlson a 
Willard Harrell, “Voting Groups Among Leading Congressmen Obtained by Means of the 
Inverted Factor Technique,” Journal of Social Psychology, XVI (August, 1942), 51; Dun 
MacRae, Jr., “The Underlying Variables in Legislative Roll Call Votes,” Public Opinior 
Quarterly, XVIII (Summer, 1954), 191; Charles D. Farris, “A Method of Determinit 
Ideological Groupings in the Congress,” Journal of Politics, XX (May, 1958), 308. 

§ David B. Truman, “The State Delegations and the Structure of Party Voting in the U.S. House 
of Representatives,” APSR, L (December, 1956), 1023. 


* See, for example, V. O. Key, Jr., Southern Politics in State and Nation (New York: Knopf, 
1949); George L. Grassmuck, Sectional Biases in Congress on Foreign Policy (Baltimore 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1951); H. Bradford Westerfield, Foreign Policy and Party Polit 
(New Haven: Yale University Press); Neal A. Maxwell, “The Conference of Wester 
Senators,” Western Political Quarterly, X (December, 1957), 902. 


* See, for example, William J. Keefe, “Comparative Study of the Role of Political Parties in State 
Legislatures,” Western Political Quarterly, IX (September, 1956); Keefe, “Party Governme! 
and Lawmaking in the Illinois General Assembly,” Northwestern University Law Revieu 
XLVII (March-April, 1952), 55; Keefe, “Parties, Partisanship, and Public Policy in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature,” APSR, XLVIII (June, 1954), 450; W. Duane Lockard, “Legisla 
tive Politics in Connecticut,” APSR, XLVIII (March, 1954), 166; Malcolm E. Jewell, “Part 
Voting in American State Legislatures,” APSR, XLIX (September, 1955), 772. 

™* Party cohesion distinguished from pressure politics — see Zeller (ed.), American State Legisla 

tures, op. cit.; O. Douglas Weeks, “Politics in the Legislature,” National Municipal Revieu 
XLI (February, 1952), 80. State delegations and party regularity —see Truman, “The 
State Delegations. . . ,” op. cit 


** Commitee on Political Parties, Toward a More Responsible Two-Party System, op. c 


t 

Julius Turner, Party and Constituency: Pressures on Congress (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1951); Samuel P. Huntington, “A Revised Theory of American Party Politics,”” APSR, XLI\V 
(September, 1950), 669. 

'* Clarence A. Berdahl, “Some Notes on Party Membership in Congress,” APSR, XLIII (April 
June, August, 1959), 309, 492, 721. 

'” MacRae, “The Role of the State Legislator in Massachusetts,” op. cit., and “Roll Call Votes 
and Leadership,” op. cit. 

™ Hugh A. Bone, “An Introduction to the Senate Policy Committees,” APSR, L (June, 195¢ 

339, and “Some Notes on the Congressional Campaign Committees,” op. cit., p. 116. 
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men themselves are little more than lobbyists in disguise,” '** and the tendency 
for legislators to seek seats on committees whose jurisdiction encompasses causes 
of special interests with which they identify themselves has long been noted.'** 
Much yet remains to be researched in this area, for the direction of most of the 
inquiry has been oriented from group to legislature. 

With the way pointed by Odegard'** and Herring,'* the study of organized 
pressure groups, their techniques and influence, has become an engrossing and, 
indeed, a popular subject.'*® Griffith would recognize a two-tiered hierarchy of 
legislative influence’** and Riggs distinguishes the “catalytic” group from other 
pressure organizations.'** Schattschneider, through analyzing the public records 
pertinent to revision of the tariff, erects a schema for classifying the nature of 
pressure group activity.'*® Although the national scene has attracted most re- 
search, more localized studies also reveal the widespread activity of pressure 
groups in the state capitols.’* 

Constituency influence 

“The broad gauge . . . study of the constituency itself, its economy, social 
stratification, group organization, media of communication and party organization 

’ are outside the scope of this paper. References to a legislator’s constituency 
were made previously within the frame of the formal requirements of representa- 
tion and also with relation to the socio-economic characteristics of the legislator 
as an individual contributor to the legislative joint product. There yet remains 
for consideration “the correlating of legislative roll calls with the demographic 


characteristics of the constituencies .. .” and the factors at work within the con- 


stituency affecting “career sequences.” *? This pushes beyond the study of 


Burns, op. cit., p. 18. 
illustration, see note on First Session of the Seventy-fifth Congress, “American Govern- 
ment and Politics,” APSR, XXXI (December, 1937), 1076. 


Ydegard, op. cit 


“/ 

Herring, op. cit 

“Edward B. Logan, “Lobbying,” Supplement to Annals, CXLIV (1929); Harwood L. Childs, 
Labor and Capital in National Politics (Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1930); 
Mary L. Rutherford, The Influence of the American Bar Association on Public Opinion 
and Legislation (Ph.D. thesis, University of Pennsylvania, 1937); Kenneth G. Crawford, 
The Pressure Boys (New York: Julian Messner, 1939); Donald C. Blaisdell and Jane 
Greverus, “Economic Power and Political Pressures,” INEC Monograph No. 26, 76th Cong., 
3d Sess. (1941); Oliver Garceau, The Political Life of the American Medical Association 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941); Stuart Chase, Democracy under Pressure 
(New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 1945); Robert E. Lane, “Notes on the Theory of the 
Lobby,” Western Political Quarterly, II (March, 1949), 154; Luke E. Ebersole, Church Lobby- 
ing in the Nation’s Capitol (New York: Macmillan, 1951); Lester W. Milbrath, “The Politi- 
cal Activity of Washington Lobbyists,” Journal of Politics, XX (May, 1958), 339; “Unofficial 
Government: Pressure Groups and Lobbies,” Annals, CCCXIX (September, 1958), entire 
issue. 


Griffith, op. cit., p. 109. 
Fred W. Riggs, Pressures on Congress: A Study of the Repeal of Chinese Exclusion (New York: 


Kings Crown Press, 1950). 
Schattschneider, op. cit., pp. 103 ff. 


er, Pressure Politics in New York, op. cit.; McKean, Pressures on the Legislature of Neu 
Je rsey, Op. cit 
All quoted material taken out of context from Oliver Garceau, “Research in the Political 
Process,” op. cit., p. 78 
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organized pressure group influence and seeks to determine forces existent within 
the constituency which, working through the representative, affect the legislative 
output. 

Turner’s research has investigated the congressman’s tendency to vote with 
party or to cross over if the presumed interest of the constituency is dissimilar to 
party policy.'*? MacRae, following this up, studied the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives for relationship between constituency characteristics and party 
roll calls.** 

Robert Luce a quarter of a century ago testified to the difficult task of the 
legislator in ascertaining what may be the public opinion on any given topic and 
the sources on which he may rely.'** Wyant has contributed a content analysis 
of the senatorial mail bag, systematically showing that the letters received vary 
in types of appeals made in relation to the stands of the senators and the social 
attributes of the writers.’*° However, few constituents wire or write letters to 
communicate their views,'*® although legislators are said to place more reliance 
upon personal maii than polls.’*7 It is reported that legislators aim to utilize polls 
whenever they are relevant,'*® which jibes with Cantwell’s finding in his study 
on the Roosevelt Supreme Court reorganization proposal that “legislators dis- 
play an inclination to ‘wait.on’ public opinion to shape itself before dealing form- 
ally with questions.” **° Recent inquiry indicates that over one-tenth of the rep- 
resentatives in Congress are conducting their own polls, although the polls may 
be used more to serve as instruments of public relations than to measure opinion. 

Constituency influences must also be considered in terms of constituents’ 
conception of the legislator’s role. Luce, through a non-systematic survey of 
literature, demonstrated that each age considers its legislature to have deteriorated 
in comparison with previous legislative bodies of the past.?* Polls on whether 
constituents are satisfied with the work of their representatives therefore furnish 


Turner, Party and Constituency. . . , op. cit. 


“Duncan MacRae, Jr., “The Relation Between Roll Call Votes and Constituencies in the Mass: 
chusetts House of Representatives,” APSR, XLVI (December, 1952), 1046; and “The Role 
of the State Legislator in Massachusetts,” op. cit., pp. 190-91 

™ Luce, Congress — An Explanation, op. cit., pp. 48 ff. 


** Rowena Wyant, “Voting Via the Senate Mailbag,” Public Opinion Quarterly, V (Fall and 
Winter, 1941), 359, 591; see also L. E. Gleeck, “96 Congressmen Make Up Their Minds, 
Public Opinion Quarterly, TV (March, 1940), 1. 


™ Polls of National Opinion Research Center and the American Institute of Public Opin 
June 1946, Public Opinion Quarterly, X (Fall, 1946), 420. 


‘* Martin Kriesberg, “What Congressmen and Administrators Think of the Polls,” Public Opin 
ion Quarterly, IX (Fall, 1945), 333. 


* George W. Hartmann, “Judgments of State Legislators Concerning Public Opinion,” Journal 
of Social Psychology, XXI (February, 1945), 105. Rannay, a priori, would attribute influence 
to the polls only as a moderating factor while Sorensen apparently would deny polls even 
that modicum. John C. Rannay, “Do the Polls Serve Democracy,” Public Opinion Quarterly 
X (Fall, 1946), 349; Robert C. Sorensen, “The Influence of Public Opinion Polls on the 
Legislator,” Sociology and Social Research, XXXIV (May-June, 1950), 323. 

“ Frank V. Cantwell, “Public Opinion and the Legislative Process,” APSR, XL (October, 1946) 

932. 
‘Congressional Use of Polls: A Symposium,” Public Opinion Quarterly, XVIII (Summer 
1954), 127. 


*' Luce, Legislative Assemblies, op. cit., p. 321. 
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a partial continuing measure of the constituents’ attitudes.’®* Also significant is 
the poll finding that on national issues, although constituents think a representa- 
tive should depend least upon his own judgment, they believe it to be his chief 
reliance.'®* Gleeck’s study in 1940 indicates that this view of constituents may be 
borne out in fact, if reliance may be placed upon the responses of congressmen 
and their observers.*** 

Turnover statistics also suggest the influence of constituency characteris- 
tics..°° McKinney’s study of congressional turnover showed a strong tendency 
within a constituency to continue to cast votes for candidates with the same 
religion, stronger than the tradition of voting for the same party.'** A less rigorous 
treatment for the state of New Mexico is concerned with comparable ethnic con- 
siderations.'*? The high turnover reported upon extensively several decades ago*** 
and more recently confirmed by sporadic studies*®® suggests in part the effect of 
constituency disapproval. Unfortunately, these studies stopped with the recorded 
fact that many legislators failed to seek re-election, so did not ascertain if knowl- 
edge of constituency disfavor motivated retirement from the political arena. As 
in other areas of legislative behavior research, much yet remains for further 
investigation. 

METHODOLOGICAL NoTE 


An acute, if not painful, awareness of methodology distinguishes the whole 
behavioral approach to politics, It is appropriate, therefore, to indicate how 
legislative behavior research in particular is also concerned with scientific method 
and embodies a broad gamut of specific techniques. This might be accomplished 
by grouping the studies previously noted in appropriate subdivisions under the 
major headings of “research setting” and “data collection.” '*° A “selected critical 
bibliography” on political behavior research, contained in the December, 1952, 
issue of the American Political Science Review, suggests an alternate method. 
Each of the subordinate categories of this bibliography carries references to legisla- 
tive behavior studies, many of which have been incorporated into this article. By 
way of briefly supplementing the bibliography, as well as evidencing a continuing 
methodological concern, there follow a few illustrative references to studies pub- 
lished in the current decade and subsequent to the preparation of the bibliography. 


‘Fortune poll, Public Opinion Quarterly, VIII (Winter, 1944), 574. 

‘National Opinion Research Center poll, Public Opinion Quarterly, X (Summer, 1946), 268. 

“ Gleeck, op. cit., p. 1; see also Hartman, op. cit., p. 105. 

© For early attempt to establish a measure of turnover, the “percentage of fluidity,” see Hasbrouck, 
op. cit., p. 177. 

“Madge M. McKinney, “Religion and Elections,” Public Opinion Quarterly, VIII (Spring, 
1944), 110. 

‘John C. Russell, “Racial Groups in the New Mexico Legislature,” Annals, CXCV (January, 
1938), 62. 


*Henry W. Toll, “Today’s Legislatures,” Annals, CXCV (January, 1938), 6, 7; Hyneman, 
“Tenure and Turnover of Legislative Personnel” and “Tenure and Turnover of the Indiana 
General Assembly,” op. cit. 


Betty Tilley, “Portrait of Legislators,” Tennessee Planner, XV (December, 1954), 92; Beckett 
and Sunderland, op. cit.; Catherine M. Maybury, “Turnover in the Membership of the 
General Assembly,” Popular Government, XXIII (February, 1957), 20. 


” See L. Festinger and D. Katz (eds.), Research Methods in the Behavioral Sciences (New York: 
Dryden, 1953). 
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Two approaches to theory construction, each in its own way treating the 
role of the group, are found in Dahl’s attempt to establish a theory for democratic 
politics,’** and Latham’s construct of groups as the fundamental political form.’ 
A different but provocative approach is that furnished by the game theory anal- 
ysis of power distribution in legislative decision-making, as illustrated by Luce and 
Rogow.'®* In terms of general scientific method, research design is closely allied 
to theory construction. Here reference might be made to Huitt’s treatment of 
the group life of standing committees,'** or to Garceau and Silverman’s analysis 
of pressure group activity in relation to legislator awareness.’® 

In the category of data collection through documentary sources, Keefe’ 
and Truman? both worked with wholly statistical sources in their research into 
party voting. Tucker,’® illustrative of a case study in documentary sources, relied 
upon legislative manuals in delineating characteristics of Minnesota legislators. 
Cohen’s case study of the making of the Japanese peace settlement includes inter 
alia extensive use of content analysis technique in public communication, com- 
mittee, and Senate debate.'*° 

Participant observation as a technique for data collection is evidenced in two 
studies undertaken by legislative aides, one on the Senate staff!*® and the other 
on state legislative service aides.’"' Interview technique, utilizing both question- 
naire and schedule, was employed in a number of research projects, although 
rarely as the sole method of obtaining data. Probes into the legislators’ view of 
the legislative process'™ and their sources of expert information’ serve as illustra- 
tions. The experiment as a source of data, although always technically intrigu- 
ing, apparently proved difficult of application to the legislative process to judge 
by the paucity of such studies. Moos and Koslin solved this by physically remov- 
ing their research from the legislative setting.‘** For the final categories of the 
selected bibliography — research of institutional nature embodying a number of 
techniques, and works interpreting and analyzing systematic data gathered under 
a variety of circumstances — mention might be made of MacRae’s studies of the 


™ Robert A. Dahl, A Preface to Democratic Theory (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956) 
™ Latham, op. cit 

Luce and Rogow, “A Game Theoretic Analysis. . . ,” op. cit 

 Huitt, “The Congressiorial Committee. . . ,” op. cit 

*® Garceau and Silverman, op. cit. 

Keefe, “Party Government and Lawmaking. . 


‘* Truman, “The State Delegations. . . ,” op. cit 


tm op. cit 
* William P. Tucker, “Characteristics of State Legislators,” Social Science, XXX (Apr 
1955), 94. 


* Bernard C. Cohen, The Political Process and Foreign Policy (Princeton: Princeton Universit 
Press, 1957). 


*® Kampelman, “The Legislative Bureaucracy. . 
™ Meller, “The Policy Position. .. ,” op. cit 


8 Silverman, op. cit 


., Op. cit 


*® Hattery and Hofheimer, op. cit. 


** Moos and Koslin, op. cit. p. 563; “Prestige Suggestion and Political Leadership,” Publ 
’ . p. ge I 
Opinion Quarterly, XVI (Spring, 1952), 77. 
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Massachusetts legislature,'*> Truman’s masterful synthesis,’* and Matthews’ con- 
cise analysis of theoretical writings and factual studies on the social and psycho- 
logical backgrounds of government officials, including legislators.'" 

Many of the studies dealing with the legislative process in some way include 
analyses of legislative voting behavior. For the most part, voting units and scales 
developed early in the history of behavioral research continue to serve, but in 
more sophisticated study design. So central are they to legislative behavicral 
research that reference ought also be made to the major statistical yarcsticks 
employed. 

Lowell’s measure for party voting, which is adaptable for any other pre- 
identified grouping, ascertained whether 90 per cent or more of the party voted 
for a proposition. A “true party vote” found at least 90 per cent of the other 
party aligned against the proposition; a “party vote” disregarded the opposition 
party’s action, other than its support of the measure could not be over 90 per 
cent.'** Keefe,’”® in studying selected state legislatures, modified the formula to 
“80% for — 80% against” as the measure of “party vote” and recognized as an 
additional class the “party majority on opposite sides.” '*° 

Stuart Rice’s “index of cohesion,” as a measure of group unity, also has utility 
for other than party research just so long as the identity of the group has been 
posited in advance. The index assumes absolute cohesion to be a 100 per cent 
vote of the group either way on a roll call, and complete disunity to be a 50-50 
split. The latter bears an index of 0. A 75-25 vote would thus have an index 
of 50, since the deviation from complete unity is one-half.’*' Rice’s proposed 
“index of likeness between groups” does not appear to have been as extensively 
employed.**? 

A different approach selects as its point of departure not the group in order 
to quantify its voting characteristics, but the roll call itself in the attempt to 
determine the existence of legislative blocs. Rice developed a technique of inter- 
relating agreements between pairs of legislators.*** This was worked upon by 
Beyle culminating in what he called an “index of significant cohesion of pairs.” *** 
Through the use of multiple factor analysis, Thurstone suggested another solution 
to the discovery of blocs;'** its application is exemplified by Harris’ examination of 


MacRae, “The Relation. . . ,” op. cit.; “The Role of the State Legislator in Massachusetts,” 
»p. cit.; “Roll Call Votes and Leadership,” op. cit 
“Truman, The Governmental Process, op. cit 
Donald R. Matthews, The Social Background of Political Decision-Makers (Garden City: 
Doubleday, 1954). 
well, op. cit 
Keefe, “Party Government and Law-making. . . ,” op. cit.; “Parties, . . ,” op. cit. 
See Turner’s use of “index of party loyalty” which measures the percentages of votes cast 
with one’s party when party majorities are on opposite sides. Turner, Parry and Constituency 
., Op. cit., p. 79; see also Westerfield’s “party-line” vote — op. cit., p. 24. 
Rice, “The Behavior of Legislative Groups. .. ,” op. cit.; Jewell, op. cit. 
ce, “The Behavior of Legislative Groups. .. ,” op. cit.; Turner, Party and Constituency 
p. cit., pp. 36 ff. 
“Rice, “The Identification of Blocs. . . ,” op. cit. 
See Harold F. Gosnell, “Statisticians and Political Scientists,” APSR, XXVII (June, 1933), 395. 
* Ibid 
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voting in the Senate.'** Finally, reference .1ouid be made to the technique of scal- 
ing, and particularly the Guttman scale, to identify membership blocs through 
votes cast on selected matters, usually of ideological significance.'*’ 


CoNCLUSION 


Like raindrops on a dirty window-pane, legislative behavior studies have 
permitted brief glimpses at a fuller vision of the legislative process but have failed 
to furnish anything resembling understanding. Studies are yet too scattered and 
lack corroboration over time; and conflicting findings have not served as stimuli 
for further clarifying research. 

Most of the research subsumes a basic unity of the legislative process, ignoring 
the diverse nature of legislative functions. The pride of a legislative body pro- 
tecting its questioned honor appears to call forth member activity differing in 
kind as well as degree from routine adoption of special legislation. Yet to be 
attempted is the erection of a typology of functions and correlative analytic norms 
of action, possibly with deviates for each. The behavioral differences between 
direct legislation and legislative passage have barely been treated.*** Although 
repeatedly recommended,'** comparative state studies have evoked little wide- 
spread co-operative effort.*% Research in American universities has been so cap- 
tured by the “realistic” approach of Bentley and his successors “that students of 
legislation or legislative bodies think almost automatically in terms of pressure 
politics, power, influence, or social recruitment.” #2 “[These] studies of legisla- 
tion for the most part neglect to consider the processes of deliberation and leg- 
islative decision which can be studied as such rather than as mere concomitants 
” 192 Notwithstanding, in full turn round, there is a 
beginning suspicion of the applicability of some of the generally accepted socio- 


of pressures and influence. 


logical doctrines to legislative behavior research. 

If Truman’s rejected metaphor’ be refurbished with the legislative body 
as the pinball machine and the balls representing legislative action, the game 
is one many times more complicated than any played on a machine ever delib- 
erately devised by man. Countless players keep an untold number of metal balls 


™ Chester W. Harris, “A Factor Analysis of Selected Senate Roll Calls, 80th Congress,” Edu 
tional and Psychological Measurements, VIII (Winter, 1948), 583. 

"See championing of Guttman scaling in Farris, op. cit.; also see Gage and Shimberg, op 
George M. Belknap, “A Method for Analyzing Legislative Behavior,” Midwest Journal 
Political Science, II (November, 1958), 377. 

™ See Joseph G. Lapalombara and Charles B. Hagan, “Direct Legislation: An Appraisal 
a Suggestion,” APSR, XLV (June, 1951), 400. 

™ See O. Douglas Weeks, Research in the American State Legislative Process (Ann Arbor: J 
W. Edwards, 1947), and reference to suggestions of the Committee on Political Behavior 
of the Social Science Research Council in William J. Keefe, “Comparative Study. . . , 


79 


op. cit., p. (20. 


™ The major exception is the work of the American Political Science Association’s Committee 


on American Legislatures, but it did not delve deeply into legislative behavior. (Note: As 
this is being written, comparative studies of four state legislatures are underway.) 


** Claude E. Hawley and Lewis A. Dexter, “Recent Political Science Research in American Ur 
versities,” APSR, XLVI (June, 1952), 478. 
 Ibid., p. 479. 


™ Truman, The Governmental Process, op. cit., p. 332. 
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of varying sizes and shapes rolling simultaneously, and continuously introduce 
more, meanwhile jarring the machine to assist the play while apprehensive of 
the flashing of the “tilt” sign whose mechanism, in part, remains an enigma. 
Some of the players display overt relationships, so that they tend to act co-oper- 
atively or at least reciprocally, while sympathetic associations may be detected 
in the play of others. The pins, themselves, exhibit peculiar magnetic powers 
of attraction and repulsion, sometimes indicative of hidden electrical circuits 
tied to the players but as often suggesting a self-determining animism. Occasion- 
ally, the machine lights up, as in Saroyan’s The Time of Your Life, symbolizing 
successful endeavor. All this is a far cry from the normal description of the legisla- 
itve process, but, in its own way, generalizes much of what has been presented 
to date in the various behavioral studies to which references have been made in 
this article. 










LEGISLATIVE PARTICIPATION IN THE TREATY 
AND AGREEMENT MAKING PROCESS 


RANDALL H. NELSON 


Southern Illinois University 


URING WORLD WAR II, the administration of President Roosevelt, 
though primarily concerned with the winning of the war, was devoting 
serious attention to the ultimate peace settlement. Long before the final 


victory was achieved, the United States had been committed to participation in 
a new world organization. President Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull were 
apparently determined to succeed in achieving the dream of President Wilson. 


































As the war progressed, thoughtful men in and out of the government devoted in- 
creasing attention to the problem of the peace settlement and the new world 
organization. As the planning for peace went forward, the defeated Treaty of 
Versailles was foremost in the minds of many of the planners. The isolationist 
record of a number of senators and the constitutional requirement that two-thirds 
of the senators present and voting must concur when advising and consenting 
to the ratification of a treaty prompted considerable foreboding with respect t 
the reception which a new peace settlement might receive in the Senate.' The 
“two-thirds” rule was often ‘condemned and various proposals were advanced 
for curbing the power of the Senate in this respect. These were to permit the 
advice and consent of the Senate to be given by a majority vote;? or provide for 
approval of the resolution of advice and consent by a majority vote of the Con- 
gress;*® or, if necessary, by-pass the Senate and bring about the peace settlement 
by an international agreement negotiated by the President and approved by the 
Congress.* 


Representatives in 1945,° the Senate did not act on the proposal and the Con- 
stitution remained unaltered. Ultimately, the United Nations Charter® and sev- 


* Approval by a constitutional majority of the Senate was proposed in S. J. Res. 36 and S. J. Re 


* Approval by a majority of a quorum of the House and Senate was proposed by S. J. Res. 14 


*Corwin, op. cit., pp. 47-54; Q. Wright, “The United States and International Agreements,’ 


*T.S. 993, 59 Stat. 1031 (1945). 
* Treaty of Peace with Italy, T.1.A.S. 1648, 61 Stat. 1245 (1947); Treaty of Peace with Rumar 


Although a proposed amendment to the Constitution passed the House of 


eral treaties of peace’ were submitted to the Senate, and resolutions of advice and 
*See Kenneth Colegrove, The American Senate and World Peace (New York: Vanguard, 1944), 
and Edward S. Corwin, The Constitution and World Organization (Princeton: Princet 
University Press, 1944) 


37, 78th Cong., Ist Sess. (1943). Provision for approval by a majority of a quorum w 
proposed by S. J. Res. 52, 78th Cong., Ist Sess. (1943). 


2.5 


79th Cong., Ist Sess. (1945), S. J. Res. 53, 79th Cong., Ist Sess. (1945), H. J. Res. 6, 31, 
64, 238, 246, 264, and 320, 78th Cong. (1943-44). Approval by constitutional majority w 


proposed in H. J. Res. 60, 79th Cong., Ist Sess. (1945), as amended. For text of the Schw 
amendment see 91 Cong. Rec. 4343 (1945). 


38 Am. J. Int’l L. 341, 355 (1944). For criticism, see H. Wright, “The Two-Thirds \ 
of the Senate in Treaty-Making,” 38 Am, J. Int'l L. 643, 649 (1944) 

. J. Res. 60, 79th Cong., Ist Sess. See H.R. Rep. No. 139, to accompany H. J. Res. 60, 79th 
Cong., Ist Sess. (1945) and 91 Cong. Rec. 4367 (1945) 


T.LA.S. 1649, 61 Stat. 1757 (1947); Treaty of Peace wtih Bulgaria, T.LA.S. 1650, 61 Stat 
1915 (1947); Treaty of Peace wtih Hungary, T.I.A.S. 1651, 61 Stat. 2065 (1947); Tre 
of Peace with Japan, T.I.A.S. 2490, 3 U.S.T. 3169 
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consent to ratification were approved by overwhelming majorities.* By the end 
of the war, the United States was committed to a policy of international co- 
operation which is nowhere better recorded than in the amazing network of 
treaties and other international agreements to which the nation has become a 
party.’ Never before in all history has any nation been a party to such an intricate 
system of treaties and other international agreements. The objection to the 
“treaty vote” of the United States Senate has generally disappeared. In fact, 
scarcely five years had passed following the creation of the United Nations Or- 
ganization before the treaty-making power was under attack from a new quarter, 
from those who declared that the treaty-making provisions of the Constitution 
were inadequate for the protection of the American people and their system of 
government. 

The role which Congress, through its participation in the making and im- 
plementation of treaties and other international agreements, has played in the 
execution of the global foreign policy to which the United States is now com- 
mitted is the subject of this study. Our current foreign policy, anchored as it 
is on a policy of international co-operation, could not be carried into execution 
without the making of international agreements. International agreements, trea- 
ties, or executive agreements, are, therefore, indispensable media for the execu- 
tion of postwar foreign policy. 

The late Secretary of State John Foster Dulles emphasized the part which 
treaties and other international agreements play in the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions when he asserted: 


Treaties and executive agreements are the political tools with which it is possible to produce 
for our nation an environment of political security. 


But “executive agreements” are the means, and the only means, whereby the President 
~s on the day-to-day business of dealing with other nations. Agreements are the warp an 
voof of international life and without them there could not be friendly international intercourse.” 


The international agreements to which a country is a party provide reliable 
evidence respecting the nature of its foreign policy. Neither the Congress nor 
the Senate is equipped or endowed with the power to participate directly in the 
negotiation and conclusion of international agreements, but the influence which 
either body may exercise is enormous. When the powers of the President and 
the Congress are combined, the opportunity for positive action is virtually un- 
‘limited. When there is a division of opinion, however, the formulation and ex- 
ecution of foreign policy is most difficult. Therefore, an analysis of the interna- 
tional agreements negotiated and concluded during any given period of time 


» votes in the Senate on the several treaties were as follows: (1) Italy, 79-10, 93 Cong. Re 
6409 (1947); (2) Rumania, voice vote, ibid., p. 6415; (3) Bulgaria, voice vote, ibid., p. 6420; 
(4) Hungary, voice vote, ibid., p. 6427; (5) Japan, 66-10, 98 Cong. Rec. 2594 (1952); (6) 
the United Nations Charter, 89-2, 91 Cong. Rec. 8190 (1945). 
an analysis of the U.S. alliance system, see House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 84th 
Cong., 2d Sess., Treaty Provisions Relating to the Use of United States Forces for Mutual 

Defense (Comm. Print, December 27, 1956); H. W. Baldwin, “U.S. Commitments Now 
Gird World,” New York Times, August 3, 1958, section IV, p. E5. 
The Challenge of Our Times: Peace with Justice,” 39 A.B.AJ. 1064-65 (1953). 
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may well provide an effective method of assessing the relationships between the 
executive and legislative branches of the government. 

The nature of the presidential office provides the President with a preferred 
position in the formulation of foreign policy. He is, however, without power to 
carry any contemplated policy into execution over the long run without legisla- 
tive implementation, and therefore is powerless to prevent Congress from modi- 
fying or rejecting his policy.” 

Due reflection upon these more or less obvious facts about the operation 
of the policy-making process in the United States may raise a question as to 
whether an increase in the incidence of executive agreements connotes an era 
of executive usurpation in the field of foreign policy. A question may also be 
raised as to whether an increased resort by the executive to international agree- 
ments other than treaties as media for binding the nation to international com- 
mitments evidences a tendency by the executive to avoid or abandon the treaty- 
making process. In fact, a careful study of the recent history of the negotiation 
and conclusion of treaties and other agreements by the United States reveals 
positive evidence of unprecedented consultation and co-operation. The revolution 
in American foreign policy which took place following the outbreak of the second 
world war could not have been accomplished without executive-legislative 
co-operation. Moreover, the degree of legislative influence exerted upon the ne- 
gotiation and conclusion of international agreements negatives any theory of 
presidential dictatorship as distinguished from presidential leadership. The new 
era was inaugurated by the passage of the Lend-Lease bill,’? appropriately num- 
bered H.R. 1776, which manifestly repudiated the policy of isolationism. This 
first Lend-Lease Act is deemed to be the broadest delegation of authority ever 
conferred upon the President to make international executive agreements.** Dur- 
ing the consideration of the bill in the House, Congressman Charles A. Eaton 
(R., N.J.) bitterly denounced the delegation of power to the President in the 
following language: 


The Bill in its original form sets absolutely no limit to the ¢ enormous Por wer which it confers 


upon the President. There is no limit as to time. thew is no limit as to the amount of m« 
authorized to be handed over to him to be expended at his et retion. There is no provisi 
reports to Congress, nor for his continuous co-operation or consultation with Congress. In f 
in the bill as written, Congress renounces its constitutional obligations to control the sword ar 
the purse. The sole remaining function of Congress, under this bill, in its original form, will | 
to appropriate from time to time such sums of money as the President may demand, to be sper 


entirely at his discretion.” 


The eminent American historian and political scientist, Charles A. Beard, 

condemned the proposed legislation in testimony presented to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 
By the definitions of Section 2, every article or commodity, all resources and powers of prod 
tion which the President is pleased to regard as for defense, are placed unreservedly at his « 
"Daniel S. Cheever and H. Field Haviland, Jr., American Foreign Policy and the Separatior 

of Powers (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1952), p. 12 


* An Act to Further Promote the Defense of the United States and Other Purposes, 55 Stat 
31 (1941). 


™ See H. W. Jones, “The President, Congress, and Foreign Relations,” 29 Calif. L. Rev. 574 (1941 
“87 Cong. Rec. 495 (1941). 
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mand, In other words, he may use and dispose of, as he likes, every machine, every tool, every 
ship, every industry, the labor of every able-bodied person, in amy way that he deems desirable, 
inder the loose, indeed limitless, phrase, “national defense.” ... Given the sweeping language 
of this Bill, it seems fitting to suggest that the title is imprecise. The title is “Am Act to Promote 
thé Defense of the United States.” It should read “All provision of law and the Constitution to 
1e contrary notwithstanding, an act to place all the wealth and all the men and women of the 
nited States at the free disposal of the President, to permit him to transfer or carry goods t 
foreign government he may be pleased to designate, anywhere in the world, to authorize him 
wage undeclared wars for anybody, anywhere in the world, until the affairs of the world are 
rdered to suit his policies, and for any other purpose he may have in mind now or at any time 


e future, which may be remotely related to the contingencies contemplated in the title of 
Act.” - 






YD . 

Professor Beard continued: 

| propose, first of all, that Congress reject this bill with such force that no President of the United 

States will ever dare again, in all our history, to ask it to suspend the Constitution and the laws 
this land and to confer upon him limitless dictatorial powers over life and death.’ 


A more realistic evaluation of the problem was provided by Congressman 
Butler Hare (D., S.C.): 


There must be some added power given to someone if the law is to be administered and it 
is better to give it to the President so he may co-ordinate these powers with those already vested 
in him by constitutional grant than to delegate it to someone with no other authority. I do not 
know that Congress would have the right to delegate such powers to any one except the Presi- 

t, and it would certainly be suicidal for Congress to attempt to administer the law itself.” 


The contemplated implementation of the congressional policy through the 
device of the international executive agreement was not an issue in the discus- 
sion of the Lend-Lease legislation — only the scope of the power was questioned. 
It is submitted that in no other comparable legislative grant of authority has the 
President been so completely unfettered in his discretion to negotiate and con- 
clude international executive agreements as in this first Lend-Lease Act. Never- 
theless, Congressman Luther Johnson (D., Tex.) was able to cite seventeen posi- 
tive controls retained by the Congress upon the President’s power to act under 
the authority of the legislation.'* In the 1944** and the 1945*° extensions of the 
Lend-Lease Act, Congress imposed additional limitations upon the scope of 
presidential power with respect to the negotiation and conclusion of the final 
Lend-Lease settlements. The House Committee on Foreign Affairs appended 
the following amendment to subsection 3 (b) of the Act: 


Provided, however, That nothing in this paragraph shall be construed to authorize the 
sident to assume or incur any obligations on the part of the United States with respect to post- 
r economic policy, post-war military policy, or any post-war policy involving international 

ns, except in accordance with established constitutional procedure.” 


Hearings on S. 275 Before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 77th Cong., Ist Sess., 
Part II, 309 (1941). 


5} A 

87 Cong. Rec. 515 (1941). 
Ibid., pp. 498-99. 

58 Stat. 222 (1944). 

Stat. 52 (1945). 


Ihid 


Cong. Rec. 3510, 3567-69 (1944). The portion of the amendment specifying “or any post- 
war policy involving international relations” resulted from an amendment proposed by 
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Representative James W. Wadsworth (R., N.Y.), sponsor of the amend- 
ment, explained its inclusion as follows: 


Some people have expressed the fear, I may say, that in the making of those settlements, which 
really have to do with goods and supplies, the President might enter into some sort of an agr 
ment with another government or nation which would have an effect upon the future poli 
the United States, in trade relations, for example, facilities for air transportation international 
a semimilitary alliance, and so forth. One might conjure up a number of fields of future pol 

. under a strained interpretation of the law as it now stands, and I use that language ad 
visedly, to which the President might commit the country. Hence your committee. .. , se 
to clarify that situation, proposed this amendment.” 


Voicing his approval of the amendment, Representative Carl Mundt (R.., 
S.D.) asserted: 


I think this is a tremendously important piece of legislation because it marks the first t 
since this bill came before us in the original instance that the Congress has written its intentior 
into lend-lease, that the Congress has asserted itself, that the Congress has said there is some 
thing in this which we should do, there is a place where we should be consulted. This amen 
ment defines the lend-lease responsibilities of Congress and limits the lend-lease authorities 
the President.” 


The extension bill was passed overwhelmingly with the amendment incor- 
porated but only after two stronger amendments proposing that all Lend-Lease 
settlements should be subjected*to approval by both houses of Congress had been 
rejected.** 


The third extension of the Lend-Lease Act in 194575 was further amended: 


That nothing in section 3(c) shall be construed to authorize the President to enter into or « 
out any contract or agreement with a foreign government for post-war relief, post-war rehab 
tion or post-war reconstruction; except that a contract or agreement entered into in accordar 
with this Act in which the United States undertakes to furnish to a foreign government defens 


articles, services, or information .. . and which provides for disposition, on terms and condit 
of sale prescribed by the President, of any such defense articles, services, or information after t! 
President determines they are no longer necessary for use by such government in promoting t 


defense of the United States shall not be deemed to be for post-war relief, post-war rehabilitat 
Or post-war reconstruction.” 


The tendency toward increased congressional control over authorized ex- 
ecutive agreements was continued in the United Nations Participation Act of 
1945.27 Congress incorporated a provision in the Act®* which provided that the 
agreements authorized for the implementation of Article 43 of the United Nations 
Charter were to be submitted to Congress for its approval before becoming de- 
finitively binding upon the United States. 


Rep. (now Senator) Carl Mundt (R., S.D.). Ibid., pp. 3517-18, 3568-69. For text quoted 
above, see 58 Stat. 223 (1944). 

790 Cong. Rec. 3511 (1944). 

* Ibid., p. 3517. 

* For the text of the amendment proposed by Rep. Edith N. Rogers (R., Mass.), see 90 Cong. Re 
3576 (1944). For text of amendment proposed by Rep. Andrew C. Schiffler (R., W. Va 
see ibid., p. 3570. For the roll-call vote of the House, see ibid., pp. 3581-82 

*59 Stat. 52 (1945). 

*91 Cong. Rec. 2146 (1945); 59 Stat. 52 (1945). 

* 59 Stat. 619 (1945). 

* Section 6, 59 Stat. 619, 621 (1945). 
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Although not going so far as to require congressional approval, Congress has 
continued to spell out in rather precise terms the conditions to be included in the 
executive agreements designed to implement the Truman Doctrine,”* the Mar- 
shall Plan,*® the Fulbright Act,*? the Mutual Defense Act,** the Point Four pro- 
eram,** and subsequent Mutual Security legislation,** as well as those agreements 
designed to implement less comprehensive programs. The most recent formula 
is to be found in the Atomic Energy Act of 1954°* which confers power upon 
the Atomic Energy Commission and, under certain specified circumstances, the 
Department of Defense to conclude international agreements with foreign gov- 
ernments. Under provisions of this act, no agreement shall be made until: 


(a) the Commission or . . . the Department of Defense has submitted to the President the 
proposed agreement for co-operation, together with its recommendation thereon, which proposed 
greement shall include (1) the terms, conditions, duration, nature, and scope of the co-operation; 
2) a guaranty by the co-operating party that security safeguards and standards as set forth in the 
rreement for co-operation will be maintained; (3) a guaranty by the co-operating party that 
material to be transferred pursuant to such agreement will not be used for atomic weapons 
or research on or development of atomic weapons, or for any other military purpose; and 
(4) a guaranty by the co-operating party that any material or any Restricted Data to be trans- 
ferred pursuant to the agreement for co-operation will not be transferred to unauthorized persons 
r beyond the jurisdiction of the co-operating party, except as specified in the agreement for 
peration; 
(b) the President has approved and authorized the execution of the proposed agreement for 
peration, and has made a determination in writing that the performance of the proposed 
greement will promote and will not constitute an unreasonable risk to the common defense and 
; and 


(c) the proposed agreement for co-operation, together with the approval and the determin 


f the President, has been submitted to the Joint Committee and a period of thirty days has 
psed while Congress is in session 


The additional control exercised over these programs through congressional 
control of the purse and the provision in each of the acts for their termination 
by concurrent resolution of the Congress** makes the control of Congress over 
these “authorized” agreements as complete as that exercised over any other legis- 
lative activity. 

In addition to the international agreements other than treaties concluded 
by the President under prior statutory authorization, the President has also con- 
cluded a number of important international agreements which have been sub- 

1itted to Congress for approval through the enactment of a bill or joint resolution 


1 Stat. 103, esp. section 3, pp. 104-5 (1947). 
2 Stat. 137, esp. section 115 (b), pp. 150-52 (1958). 
Act to Amend the Surplus Property Act of 1944, 60 Stat. 754, esp. section 2 (b) (2), pp. 
754-55 (1946). 
63 Stat. 714, esp. section 402, p. 717 (1949). 
Foreign Economic Assistance Act of 1950, Title IV, Act for International Development, 64 
Stat. 204, esp. section 407, p. 206 (1950). 
Mutual Security Act of 1951, 65 Stat. 373, esp. section 511 (b), p. 381 (1951). 
5 Stat. 919, esp. section 123, p. 940 (1954). 
65 Stat. 919, section 123 (1954). 
E.C.A. Act of 1948, Section 122 (a), 62 Stat. 137, 155 (1948); Act to Provide for Assist- 
nce to Greece and Turkey, section 6, 61 Stat. 103, 105 (1947); Mutual Defense Assist- 
nce Act of 1949, Section 405 (d), 63 Stat. 714, 718 (1949); Lend-Lease Act of 1941, Section 
3 (c), 55 Stat. 31, 32 (1941). 
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instead of concluding the agreements as treaties and presenting them to the Senate 
for its advice and consent to ratification. This procedure has been used for bring- 
ing into effect such important postwar international agreements as the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration Agreement,** the Bretton 
Woods Agreements,**® the British Loan Agreement,*® and the United Nations 
Headquarters Agreement,*! as well as for approving United States membership in 
the International Refugee Organization,*? the World Health Organization,**® the 
Caribbean Commission,** and the South Pacific Commission.*® When this method 
of agreement-making is used, the implementation of the agreement is entirely 
dependent upon the subsequent congressional action and therefore completely 
subject to congressional control. Thus, the use of the congressional-executive 
agreement, i.e., an international agreement other than a treaty concluded under 
the joint authority of the President and Congress, has given the Congress a direct 
voice in the conclusion of a vast majority of the international agreements con- 
cluded by the United States since the outbreak of World War II. Even with re- 
spect to the presidential-executive agreements, i.e., those agreements other than 
treaties made by the President pursuant to his own constitutional powers, Con- 
gress clearly has the power to thwart the implementation of almost any agreement 
it deems not to be in the best interest of the country. 

In a post-World War II issue of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science*® devoted exclusively to the Congress and foreign 
relations and to which a number of senators and representatives contributed, there 
was general unanimity of opinion among the contributors that the increased par- 
ticipation by Congress in the conduct of foreign relations is the most significant 
recent development in the conduct of American foreign relations. For example, 
Dr. Eli E. Nobleman, a Senate committee staff member, asserted: 


The outbreak of World War II and the subsequent assumption by the United States 
world leadership have had a profound effect on the role of the Congress in foreign policy direct 
and control. Because the basic foreign policy objectives of the United States have involved tl 
expenditure of vast sums of money, the Congress has become, at the very least, a full-fledg 





*E.A.S. 352, 57 Stat. 1164 (1943), approved by H. J. Res. 192, 78th Cong., 2d Sess., 58 Stat 
122 (1944). 

” Articles of Agreement of the International Monetary Fund, T.I.A.S. 1501, 60 Stat. 1401, 
Articles of Agreement for the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
T.LA.S. 1502, 60 Stat. 1440, approved by Bretton Woods Agreements Act, 59 Stat. 512 
(1945). 

“ T.LA.S. 1545, 60 Stat. 1841 (1945), approved by S. J. Res. 138, 79th Cong., 2d Sess., 60 Stat 
535 (1946). 

“ T.LA.S. 1676, 61 Stat. 3416 (1947), approved by S. J. Res. 144, 80th Cong., Ist Sess., 61 Stat 
756 (1947). 

“T.LA.S. 1846, 62 Stat. 3037 (1948), authorized by S. J. Res. 77, 80th Cong., Ist Sess., 61 Stat 
214 (1947). 

“T.LA.S. 1808, 62 Stat. 2679 (1948), authorized by S. J. Res. 98, 80th Cong., 2d Sess., 62 
441 (1948). 

“ T.LA.S. 1799, 62 Stat. 2618 (1948), approved by H. J. Res. 231, 80th Cong., 2d Sess., 62 Stat 


nm 


65 (1948). 

“T.LA.S. 2317, 2 U.S.T. 1787, authorized by H. J. Res. 232, 80th Cong., 2d Sess., 62 Stat. 15 
(1948). 

“289 Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science (September, 1953 


See also Address by Christian A. Herter, “Relation of the House of Representatives t 
Making and Implementation of Treaties,” 45 Proc. Am. Soc. of Int’l L. 55-60 (1951). 
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partner with the Executive in the control and direction of foreign policy. ... The fact remains 
that as long as present world conditions exist and the foreign policy objectives and programs of 
the United States involve sizeable appropriations and expenditures, the Congress will continue to 
exercise control and direction, and only at their peril will Presidents embark upon such programs 
without prior consultation with the Congress." 


Dr. Ernest S. Griffith, the distinguished Director of the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, also emphasized the role of the Congress. He 
said: 


It is only recently that the co-ordinate and even affirmative role of Congress has been rec- 
gnized in this tremendously important field. With this recognition has grown a realization that 
tactics directed toward promoting a given policy must be shifted from by-passing or handling 
Congress to convincing Congress. Over and above this, ways and means must often be found 
ereby the responsibility for policy formulation may itself be shared with the legislative brancl 

In other words, the congressional role in foreign policy today extends far beyond mere 


treaty ratification. ... The advice function, technically confined to the Senate, has come to in 
lude the House also, especially in the formulation of programs and in the implementing of 
these programs in the appropriation process. .. . More and more in fact, as well as under the 


Constitution, Congress is a co-ordinate member of a foreign policy team; and this co-ordinate 
" 


-mbership extends to the House as well as to the Senate.” 

The agency conferred upon the Senate in the matter of advising and con- 
senting to the ratification of treaties affords the Senate, as distinguished from the 
Congress, an additional opportunity to make its influence felt in the shaping of 
American foreign policy. The relative frequency with which the Senate has 
thwarted the President by refusing to give its advice and consent to the ratifica- 
tion of treaties is a matter of common knowledge.*® The full impact of the potenti- 
ally paralyzing effect which is implicit in the system when the President and 
Senate disagree on policy was brought home to the nation dramatically by the 
Senate’s rejection of the Treaty of Versailles.®° Presidential defiance of the Senate 
and Congress is impossible.®' The President’s success in the treaty- and agree- 
ment-making process is dependent upon his ability to secure the co-operation of 
the Senate and/or Congress. Therefore, President Franklin D. Roosevelt, de- 
siring to avoid a repetition of the Versailles Treaty fiasco, was determined not to 
make the same error in political strategy.°* He undertook, through adroit leader- 
ship and constant consultation with members of the Senate and the House, to 

sell” his postwar policy to the Congress and thereby to make his policy their 
policy. This technique has been continued by his successors and the record of 


Financial Aspects of Congressional Participation in Foreign Relations,” 289 Annals the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, 145, 163-64 (1953) 

The Place of Congress in Foreign Relations,” ibid., p. 11. 

Compare Denna F. Fleming, The Treaty Veto of the American Senate (New York & Londor 

Putnam's, 1930) and W. Stull Holt, Treaties Defeated by the Senate (Baltimore: Johns 

Hopkins Press, 1933), with on J. Dangerfield, In Defense of the Senate (No rman: Un 

versity of Oklahoma Press, 1933), R. Earl McClendon, “The Two-Thirds Rule in "Set ate 

Action upon Treaties,” 26 Fa T ‘Int'l L. 35-57 (1932 ), and H. Wright, op. cit 

discussion in Fleming, op. cit., pp. 124-67; Holt, op. cit., pp. 249-307 

Edward S. Corwin, The President: pine and Powers, 1787-1948 (3rd ed.; New York: New 
York University Press, 1948), pp. 224-25; Cheever and Haviland, op. cit., p. 183. 


fessor H. W. Jones commented, “President Wilson’s failure to include a member of the 
Senate in the American diplomatic mission to Versailles will be remembered as a strategic 
error which certainly contributed to the ultimate frustration of the Wilson international 
policy.” Op. cit., p. 572. 
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executive-legislative co-operation is a testimonial to its success. In order that there 
be no misunderstanding, it is further submitted that the Senate, far from becom- 
ing a rubber stamp for a presidential fait accompli, has come to participate in the 
negotiation and conclusion of treaties and other international agreements to an 
extent unparalleled in the history of the nation. From the day when George 
Washington marched indignantly from the Senate Chamber in 1789 until the 
recent period, the power of the Senate to “advise” the President with respect to 
the negotiation and conclusion of treaties had been, with infrequent exception, 
inconsequential.** Of course, consultation between the executive branch and 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations or influential members thereof is 
not a recent development. Such informal consultation and co-operation has often 
taken place in the past.** In the recent period, however, the practice has become 
an habitual and normal part of the treaty-making process. There is every indica- 
tion that the President, in the future, will not undertake the negotiation of an 
important treaty without close consultation with the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations or influential members thereof. 

The modern era of co-operation and consultation between the executive 
branch and the Senate and often the House as well began shortly after the out- 
break of World War II when President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull decided to request the participation of the Senate in postwar 
planning. The first step in the implementation of this decision occurred when 
Senator Tom Connally (D., Tex.) and Senator Warren R. Austin (R., Vt.) were 
invited to join the Advisory Committee on Postwar Foreign Policy. The sen- 
atorial delegation was ultimately enlarged to include Senators Walter F. George 
(D., Ga), Elbert D. Thomas (D., Utah), Wallace H. White (R., Me.), Scott 
W. Lucas (D., IIl.), and Claude Pepper (D., Fla.). Three members of the House 
were also invited to participate — Representatives Sol Bloom (D., N.Y.), Luther 
A. Johnson (D., Tex.), and Charles A. Eaton (R., N.J.); and later, Representa- 
tives Schuyler Otis Bland (D., Va.), J. Hardin Peterson (D., Fla.), Richard J. 
Welch (R., Calif.), Alfred Bulwinkle (D., N.C.), and Charles A. Wolverton 
(R., N.J.).5° The express purpose for including representatives of the Senate and 
the House was “to avoid a repetition of the divided attitude between the Execu- 
tive and the Congress that had prevented participation by the United States in 
the League of Nations immediately after World War I and weakened the further- 
ance of our national interests thereafter.” °* 

The Senate and the House of Representatives reacted to the co-operative 


* Corwin, The President. . . , pp. 255-58. For an account of President Washington’s relations 
with the Senate with respect to treaty-making, see Charles C. Tansill, “The Treaty-Making 
Powers of the Senate,” 18 Am. J. Int’l L. 459, 462-70 (1924). 

* See Fleming, op. cit., pp. 21-26; Holt, op. cit., p. 62; Cheever and Haviland, op. cit., pp. 49-50, 
65, 84-85; Tansill, op. cit., pp. 459, 472-77. 

"U.S. Department of State, Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation, 1939-1945, Pub. No. 3580, 
General Policy Series No. 15 (Washington: G.P.O., 1949), pp. 72-74; Cordell Hull, The 
Memoirs of Cordell Hull (New York: Macmillan, 1948), II, 1635-36; Tom Connally, 
told to Alfred Steinberg, My Name Is Tom Connally (New York: Crowell, 1945), p. 262 

* Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation, op. cit., p. 259. 
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gestures of the Executive by passing the Fulbright®? and Connally Resolutions™ 
in which the two houses separately endorsed the participation of the United 
States in a postwar international organization designed to preserve the “peace of 
the world.” At the same time, both houses served notice on the Executive that 
the agreed objective was not to be achieved by means other than “through its 
constitutional processes.” The President was thereby given a green light to go 
forward with his plan for a new league to preserve the peace; but he was ex- 
pressly denied a “blank check.” 

In the Senate debate on the Connally Resolution, Senator Vandenberg made 
the position of the Senate clear: 


In determining our specific, co-operative course in these subsequent critical events — in 
‘ther words, in ultimately implementing these great aspirations — it is again obvious that the 
United States must and should proceed by the due constitutional process which is our own 
peculiar and particular and utterly precious, democratic inheritance. 


The Senate and the House are rightly jealous of their own prerogatives. We assert these 
prerogatives in the pending resolution — precisely as did the House in the Fulbright Resolution 
— when we declare that America’s ultimate commitments shall scrupulously pursue due constitu- 
tional process. Those who thus defend their own constitutional prerogatives should be equally 
scrupulous in recognizing the constitutional prerogative of the Executive in respect to the initial 
negotiation of international engagements. I fervently believe it is of the highest concern that 
the Senate and the Executive should work in the closest possible co-operation in the evolution 

f the formulas of peace so that we may avoid the sterile deadlocks of 25 years ago. But I equall 
believe that we must respect each other’s constitutional rights; and that we in the Senate are 
not the ones who should speak first in respect to any detailed blueprints for the peace. We are 
entitled to “advise” the Executive in respect to the boundaries of our peace purposes. Beyond 


that, we would be — certainly at the present moment — somewhat trespassing.” 


The Department of State apparently failed to appreciate the significance of 
the Senate’s determination to protect its constitutional prerogative with respect 
to the treaty-making process; for acting directly contrary to the spirit of the 
Connally and Fulbright Resolutions, the Department undertook to effect United 
States membership in the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion by means of an executive agreement.® The resulting controversy between 
the Senate and the Department of State demonstrated clearly the impotency of 
the Executive in the face of determined opposition by the Senate.*? The fact 
that the agreement was ultimately perfected without the approval of “two-thirds 
of the Senators present and voting” has vety little significance. The Committee 
on Foreign Relations objected to the method which the Department of State had 


"H. C. Res. 25, 78th Cong., Ist Sess. (not passed by the Senate); for text, as amended, see 89 
Cong. Rec. 7655 (1943). For discussion, see ibid., pp. 7655-82, 7705-29. 


*S. Res. 192, 78th Cong., Ist Sess.; for text see 89 Cong. Rec. 8294 (1943). 
" Ibid., pp. 8666-67. 


n commenting upon the action of the Department of State, Senator Connally has observed, 
“But in June, 1943, Hull dropped a bombshell one day when he told me in an offhand 
manner that the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration [UNRRA] was 
to be established by an executive agreement.” Connally, op. cit., p. 262. 


nator Connally has asserted that he suggested the joint resolution procedure for handling 
the UNRRA Agreement and added further, “I could have insisted on a treaty, but since 
UNRRA was chiefly a matter of the United States appropriating billions for relief abroad, 
I thought it best to bring the House of Representatives into the picture, too.” Ibid., pp. 
262-63. 
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chosen for concluding the agreement and appointed a subcommittee, composed 
of Senator Green of Rhode Island, Senator Thomas of Utah, and Senator Vanden- 
berg of Michigan, to investigate the procedure. After a sevies of conferences be- 
tween the subcommittee and representatives of the Department of State, the 
controversy was resolved.*? Although all senators were not reconciled to the 
compromise, the Senate followed the recommendation of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and passed the joint resolution by a margin of 47 yeas to 14 
nays." 

The Department of State and the Senate clashed again over the constitution 
of the Food and Agriculture Organization. Although the proposed agreement 
was not to be presented to the Senate as a treaty, the Senate refused to be denied 
the right to alter the agreement to meet its own specifications. 

The degree to which Senate influence was brought to bear on the final text 
of the constitution can be inferred from the following statement made by Senator 
Vandenberg during the Senate debate on the joint resolution: 


I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that when the original draft of the 
tion for this international food organization came to the Senate 


ommiuttee on 
} 





it contained numerous suggestions which were wholly unacceptable and wholly 
the members of the committee. | would say that in its original form the « 
unanimously would have thrown it out the window. 

As a result of that attitude, the Foreign Relations Committee created a special subcor 
to filter the entire product and create a new one, and it was at that point that the able Ser 
from Vermont [Mr. Austin] and the able Senator from Utah [Mr. Thomas] served a ver 
function. The net product they brought back to us was shed of all these things which w 


objectionable in the first instance.” 


Senator Elbert Thomas, one of the members of the subcommittee, informed 
the Senate: 





I wish to make that statement now because if there has ever been a time in the 
United States when a document which might be called a treaty has been 
sidered properly, this is the time. That is proved by the appointment of the 
way in which the subcommittee worked, the reporting of the subcommittee 
back to the various nations, the acceptance of the subcommittee’s suggestions by 


and finally the constitution itself presented here for consideration, on the recommendati 
the subcommittee that it be presented, not as ordinary treaties are presented, but in such a 
that both the House of Representatives and the Senate should act upon 

I point out that all the safeguards that belonged to the people at the tir 
our Constitution — that liberty should be maintained by a balance of 
as every other safeguard — have been observed.” 


powers and checks, as we 


Even with these endorsements, both the Senate and the House appended 
further limitations upon the United States membership in the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization in the form of amendments to the joint resolution which ap- 


@ Colegrove, op. cit., pp. 28-30; Edwin M. Borchard, “Treaties and Executive Agreements,” 4 
Am. Pol. Sci. Rev. 731-32 (1946); Herbert W. Briggs, “The UNRRA Agreement in Cor 
gress,” 38 Am. J. Int'l L. 650-58 (1945); Arthur H. Vandenberg, Jr. (ed.), The Private 
Papers of Senator Vandenberg (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1952), pp. 67-74; Conna 

p. cit., pp. 262-63; Hull, op. cit., p. 1657. 

"H. J. Res. 192, 78th Cong., 2d Sess., 90 Cong. Rec. 1829 (1944). 

“91 Cong. Rec. 7906-07 (1945). 

* Ibid., pp. 7907-08. 
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parently enjoy the same legal effect upon the constitution of the FAO as a res- 
ervation by the Senate to an ordinary treaty. 

A cursory appraisal of the results of these two collisions between the Senate 
and the Department of State might indicate a triumph for the position of the 
latter, inasmuch as the object sought in each instance was achieved by an agree- 
ment approved by Congress instead of a treaty. A closer scrutiny dictates a con- 
trary conclusion. In the light of subsequent developments, it appears correct 
to conclude that the Senate reaffirmed the long-dormant right conferred upon it 
by the Constitution to advise as well as consent to the ratification of treaties, for 
it appears not to have been ignored again in the postwar settlement.”® 

After the FAO controversy, President Roosevelt began appointing members 
of Congress to delegations representing the United States at international con- 
ferences at which important treaties or other international agreements were 
negotiated.®* In response to this concession, the Senate did not raise further ob- 
jections to the acceptance of membership by the United States in the several 
specialized agencies of the United Nations by the joint resolution method. Thus, 
if the Senate was technically by-passed, the by-passing was accomplished with 
the “advice and consent of the Senate.” 

Although the appointment of members of Congress to serve on delegations 
to international conferences was not original with President Roosevelt, the prac- 
tice had been resorted to only infrequently in the past.** Both Harry S. Truman 
and Dwight D. Eisenhower have followed the policy established by President 
Roosevelt,*® and the appointment of members of Congress to such delegations 
is apparently an established practice which is not likely to be abandoned. 


r information respecting consultation between Secretary Hull and the Committee of Eight 
consisting of Senators Tom Connally, Alben W. Barkley, Walter F. George, Guy M. Gillette, 
Robert M. LaFollette, Jr., Arthur H. Vandenberg, Wallace H. White, and Warren R. Aus- 
tin, see Vandenberg, op. cit., passim. Also see Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation, op. cit 
pp. 258-69, 380-81. 412-14. 
>mbership of U.S. delegations to the following conferences are listed in the Department of 
State Bulletin as cited: Bretton Woods Conference which framed Articles of Agreement of 
the International Monetary Fund, December 27, 1945, T.IA.S. 1501, 60 Stat. (1946) and 
Articles of Agreement of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
December 27, 1945, T.ILA.S. 1502, 60 Stat. 1440 (1946), 10 Dep’t State Bull. 587 (1944); 
International Civil Aviation Conference, which formulated the Convention on International 
Civil Aviation, December 7, 1944, T.LA.S. 1591, 61 Stat. 1180 (1947), 11 Dep’t State Bull 
499 (1944); Mexico City Conference which framed the Act of Chapultepec, March 3, 1945 
(text in 12 Dep’t State Bull. 339-40), 12 Dep’t State Bull. 192 (1945) 

See Cheever and Haviland, op .cit. pp. 46, 59, 62, 85. 

San Francisco Conference which framed the UN Charter, June 26, 1945, T.S. 993, 59 Stat 

131 (1945), 12 Dep’t State Bull. 217 (1945); Rio Conference which framed the Inter 
American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, September 2, 1947, T.ILA.S. 1838, 62 Stat. 1681 
(1948), 17 Dep’t State Bull. 325 (1947). Paris Peace Conference which formulated th 
Treaty of Peace with Italy, February 10, 1947, T.ILA.S. 1648, 61 Stat. 1245 (1947); with 
Bulgaria, February 10, 1947, T.I.A.S. 1650, 61 Stat. 1915 (1947); with Rumania, February 
10, 1947, T.LA.S. 1649, 61 Star. 1757 (1947); with Hungary, February 10, 1947, T.LA.S 
1651, 61 Stat. 2065 (1947). Connally, op. cit., p. 296; San Francisco Conference which 
framed the Treaty of Peace with Japan, September 8, 1951, T.I.A.S. 2490, 3 U.S.T. 3169 
Security Treaty with Japan, September 8, 1951, T.ILA.S. 2491, 3 U.S.T. 3329; and Anzus 
Security Treaty, September 1, 1951, T.LA.S. 2493, 3 U.S.T. 3420, 25 Dep’t State Bull. 187 
(1951). Manila Conference which framed the Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty, 
September 8, 1954, T.I.A.S. 3170, 6 U.S.T. 81, 31 Dep’t State Bull. 296 (1954); Conference 
on Statute of International Atomic Energy Agency which framed the Statute, October 26, 

1956, T.LA.S. 3873, 35 Dep’t State Bull. 459 (1956). 
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As in the case of the United Nations Charter, the North Atlantic Treaty, 
one of the most important treaties ever concluded by the United States, was 
negotiated on a basis of consultation and collaboration.”® The formal negotiation 
of the treaty was preceded by the passage of the Vandenberg Resolution." Speak- 
ing in behalf of the resolution bearing his name, Senator Vandenberg asserted on 
the Senate floor: “It is the unanimous answer of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. It is an answer which, after many weeks of earnest consultation, 
has the wholehearted approval of the State Department.” * 

Both the language of the Resolution and the senators in debate emphasized 
the fact that any treaty concluded within the framework of the Resolution must 
be presented to the Senate for its approval, thereby demonstrating once more 
that the Senate had no intention of giving the President a free hand. In one of 
the finest summations of the new relationship which had been brought about 
by the efforts of the Senate and the Executive to work together in the best interest 
of the country, Senator Vandenberg said: 

I think the Senate is entitled, at any time it pleases, to use the advice clause of the Constitutior 
to tell the Executive what it thinks concerning foreign affairs. But I think it would be a tragic 
and unfortunate thing if the habit ever became general or too contagious, because, I respectfully 
submit to the Senator [Brewster], only in those instances in which the Senate can be sure of 
a complete command of all the essential information prerequisite to an intelligent decisior 
should it take the terrific chance of muddying the international waters by some sort of premature 
and ill-advised expression of its advice to the Executive. ... When and where it is possible, ir 
clearly channeled and clearly identified projects, for the legislature, the Executive, and the tw 
major parties to proceed from the beginning to the end of a specific adventure, so that all are 
consulted in respect to all phases of the undertaking, I think it is a tremendously useful thing 
and I believe it has been demonstrated as being useful, particularly in connection with the deve 
opment of the United Nations, which is the spectacular example of those contacts. But to think 
that that can be done as an everyday practice in regard to all the multiple problems of interna- 
tional import which now descend upon the State Department every day, in my opinion is tot 
out of the question. I think we must anticipate that this sort of co-operation can occur only with 
very fundamental and often narrowly channeled enterprises.” 


More recently, the constant consultation and collaboration between Am- 
bassador (later Secretary of State) John Foster Dulles and the members of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations which marked the negotiation and con 
clusion of the Japanese Peace Treaty drew high praise from both the Senate and 
the Department of State. When Senator Connally, Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, presented the Treaty on the floor of the Senate, he 
remarked: 


As Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee I want to congratulate the executive 
branch, and particularly the Honorable John Foster Dulles, for the effective way in which these 
treaties were negotiated. From the very beginning, Senator Dulles conferred with the Fors 
Relations Committee and he kept in constant touch with us throughout the negotiations. Since 
the conclusion of the United Nations Charter, I believe that the Japanese Peace Treaty represents 


* Connally, op. cit., p. 333; Vandenberg, op. cit., pp. 475-76; Richard H. Heindel, Thorsten V 
Kalijarvi, and Francis O. Wilcox, “The North Atlantic Treaty in the United States Senate,’ 


43 Am. J. Int'l L. 633-66 (1949). 


™S. Res. 239, 80th Cong., 2d Sess. For text, see 94 Cong. Rec. 7791 (1948). See also Sen. Rep 
No. 1361, 80th Cong., 2d Sess. (1948). 


"94 Cong. Rec. 7791 (1948). 
* Ibid., p. 7800. 
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a high-water mark in the development of closer executive-legislative teamwork in the formulation 


f foreign policy. It is significant that eight members of the Senate were named by the President 


to serve as members of the United States delegation to the San Francisco Peace Conference." 


The ranking minority member of the committee, Senator Alexander Wiley 
(R., Wis.), also had praise for Mr. Dulles: 


At the outset, Mr. President, I should like to commend the executive branch for the fine 


bipartisan and co-operative manner in which it negotiated the treaties. We all know that Am- 


vassador Dulles, a former Republican Senator from New York, was the one principally responsible 
for negotiating the treaties. He did a grand job in keeping members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee constantly informed of his negotiations. He consulted with us time and time again to give 
is a general outline of what was going on. Ultimately the American delegates who signed the 


treaty, including a number of Members of Congress, were chosen on a completely bipartisan 


2815S. . 

The fact that the Senate had been asked to give advice as well as consent 
was further emphasized by Senator Alexander Smith (R., N.J.) during the dis- 
cussion of the treaty when he said: 

Mr. President, early in 1950, President Truman asked Mr. John Foster Dulles to undertake 
the negotiation of a peace treaty with Japan. As one of the first steps in the performance of that 


duty, Mr. Dulles requested the Far Eastern Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations to meet with him; and from that time on, those of us who were members of that 


subcommittee . . . were in close touch with Mr. Dulles in his negotiations. | mention that because 
s perhaps somewhat unique in the history of undertakings of this kind that the executive de- 
partment ... should take the legislative department of the Government into its confidence, The 


sult was that the program which was developed was the result of close co-operation between 
he executive and legislative departments.” 


Mr. John M. Allison, Assistant Secretary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, in 
an address before the American Society of International Law, also commented 
most favorably upon the co-operation between the executive branch and the 
Senate during the negotiation of the Treaty. He said in part: 


The conclusion of these treaties was an effective demonstration of co-operation between the 
utive and legislative branches of the Government. 


m the time he was appointed by the President on September 8, 1950, as chief U.S. negotiator 
ntil just one year later on September 8, 1951, when the treaty was finally signed, Mr. Dulles and 
his associates in the Department of State made a deliberate effort to keep the members of the 
reign Relations Committee of the Senate informed of what they were doing and the way in 
which they were doing it. During this period there was a series of meetings between Ambassador 
Dulles and the members of the consultative subcommittee on Far Eastern affairs of the Senate 
‘oreign Relations Committee. At all important stages in the negotiations of the treaty, Am- 
bassador Dulles consulted with the subcommittee and on several occasions with the whole 
mmittee on specific problems that arose. Suggestions were received from members of the 
mmittee as to how many of these problems might be solved, and these suggestions played 
real part in the determination of the final text of the treaty. 

Not only were members of the Foreign Relations Committee kept informed but Mr. Dulles 
made it a practice to discuss treaty matters with influential members of the Senate who were not 
members of the Foreign Relations Committee but who would be called upon to pass final judg- 
ment on the treaties themselves. There were also several meetings with members of the Foreign 
Affairs Committe of the House of Representatives. While the House of course has no direct part 

1 the ratification of treaties, nevertheless, it does have a part in passing implementing legislation 


"98 Cong Rec. 2327 (1952). 
‘Ibid., p. 2337. 
"Ibid., p. 2357. 
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by which treaties can be carried out, and it was therefore believed important that as mar 
Members of Congress as possible should be kept fully informed. When the time came to set 
a delegation to San Francisco to sign the treaties, members of both the Senate and the Houss 

Representatives were included on the delegation. This procedure, providing continuous consult 
ate It Ww 
approved unanimously by the Foreign Relations Committee and was then overwhelmingly 

proved in the Senate itself by a vote of 65 to 11. It has been demonstrated that the people 


tion with the Congress, was proved to be justified when the treaty came before the S 





the two ends of Pennsylvania Avenue can co-operate effectively when both are convinced wh 
they are doing is for the true and lasting benefit of their country 


Pronouncements by recent Secretaries of State have also emphasized the 
necessity for co-operation with the Senate. Their remarks indicate that the De- 
partment has made a positive effort to cultivate a good working relationship with 
the Senate. For example, former Secretary of State Cordell Hull has written: 


I then gave specific instructions to the Legal Adviser’s office and to other important officials t 
each case that might raise 2 question of whether it was a treaty to be ratified or an ex 
agreement must be subjected to the fullest possible examination, and if there were any reasona 


doubt, the matter should be sent to the Senate for its advice and consent. 


In a letter from Secretary of State James F. Byrnes to Senator Josiah Bailey 
(D., N.C.) dated March 7, 1946, there appears a more comprehensive statement: 
The question of the relative responsibilities and prerogatives of the two great branches of « 
government in relation to foreign, Negotiations and agreements Is a < mpiex a ] times <¢ 
troversial subject. If doubts arise as to the particular constitutional process to be f we 
relation to a particular foreign negotiation, | do not doubt that the Congress or the 





the case may be, can, in the light of all the circumstances of the case, take a 





ju eps 
assert its own view in the matter. For my part, I should hope that the instances in which < 
tions may arise as to the propriety of the President’s action in relation to the procedure f 
in foreign negotiations, might be kept to a minimum. During the last several years, the Dep 
ment of State has conscientiously and, I believe, effectively carried out a policy of consultat 
with appropriate congressional leaders on important foreign negotiations which may be expecte 
to develop into the conclusion of agreements or treaties requiring action on the part of the | 
tive branch of this Government, On several important occasions this consultation has emb 
the questions of the constitutional procedure to be followed in bringing agreements into f 
to this country. There has thus been worked out what I believe to be an exceptiona 
system of co-operation between these two great branches of our Government with due regar 
the respective responsibilities and prerogatives of each in the formulation and execution of Unit 
States foreign policy. It is my firm belief that this type of consultation presents the onl 
factory method of adjusting the relations of a legislative and executive branches in rel 
this important problem. For the Congress to attempt by legislation to prescribe in blanket fashi 
which particular procedure should be followed in relation to any one or all types to { 
arrangements could result only in very adverse consequences to the conduct of our fore 


relations.” 


More recently, John Foster Dulles gave the following assurance to the Senate 


The Constitution provides that the President shall have power to make treaties by and with th 
advice and consent of the Senate. This administration recognizes the significance of the 
“advice.” It will be our effort to see that the Senate gets its opportunity to advise and 

in time so that it does not have to choose between adopting treaties it does not like, or embarras 
sing our international position by rejecting what has already been negotiated out with for 
governments.” 


* John M. Allison, “A New Approach to Treaty Making,” 26 Dept. State Bull. 689-93 (195 

* Hull, op. cit., p. 213. 

Hearings on S. 1814, a bill to amend the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, before the Senat 
Committee on Commerce, 79th Cong., 2d Sess. 136-37 (1946) 


” Hearings on S. J. Res. 1 and S. J. Res. 43 before the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, 83rd 
Cong., Ist Sess. 825 (1953). 
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This new relationship between the Executive and the two houses of Con- 
gress has been further reflected in the organization of the Department of State 
and the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations and the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. Since 1949, the Department of State has had a special desk for 
liaison between the Department and the Congress, headed by an Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Congressional Affairs.** The Committee on Foreign Affairs 
and the Committee on Foreign Relations have been organized to provide for a 
number of standing subcommittees which approximately correspond to the prin- 
cipal subdivisions or “desks” in the Department of State.*? This organizational 
arrangement has been established for the express purpose of facilitating consulta- 
tion between the committees and the Department of State.** Each of the sub- 
committees is enabled to keep in close touch with the developments in their 
particular area of specialization through consultations with and briefings by the 
appropriate assistant secretary. 

The beneficial results of associating the Senate in the treaty-making process 
at an early stage in the negotiating process or prior to the undertaking of negotia- 
tions is demonstrated by the overwhelming majorities by which the Senate has 
approved all the major treaties negotiated by the United States in recent years. 
The Senate has not, as a matter of fact, voted down any treaty submitted to it 
during the postwar era.** This fact, however, may be misleading. A number of 
treaties have not been acted upon by the Senate.** Furthermore, the President 
B. H. Brown, Jr., “Congress and the Department of State,” 289 Annals of the American 


Academy of Political and Social Science, 100, 103-4 (1953). 

[he standing subcommittees of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs are: (1) Near East 
and Africa; (2) International Organizations and Movements; (3) Far East and the Pacific; 
(4) National Security and Scientific Developments Affecting Foreign Policy; (5) Foreign 
Economic Policy; (6) Europe; (7) State Department Organization and Foreign Operations; 
(8) Inter-American Affairs. House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 85th Cong., Committee 

n Foreign Affairs, Pub. No. 26769-h, pp. 2-3 (1957). 

The standing subcommittees of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations are: (1) 
International Organization Affairs; (2) Economic and Social Policy Affairs; (3) Far Eastern 
Affairs; (4) European Affairs; (5) Near Eastern and African Affairs; (6) American Republi: 
ffairs; and (7) State Department Organization and Public Affairs. Senate Committee on 
oreign Relations, 85th Cong., Ist Sess., Subcommittees for Consultation Purposes, Sec. 
Ill, pp. 3, 4 (Comm, Print, 1957). 





r comment respecting the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, see Rep. James P. Richards, 

The House of Representatives and Foreign Affairs,” 289 Annals of the American Academy 

f Political and Social Science, 66-72 (1953), and Rep. Robert B. Chiperfield, “The Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs,” ibid., pp. 81-82. 

For comment respecting the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, see Subcom 

mittees for Consultation Purposes, op. cit., Sec. Il, p. 2; Legislative History of the Committee 

n Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 81st Congress, S. Doc. No. 247, 81st Cong. 2d Sess. (1950) 


The last treaty formally rejected by the Senate was the treaty with Canada for the completion 
of the Great Lakes—St. Lawrence Waterway, signed at Washington on July 18, 1932, and 
rejected by the Senate on March 14, 1934, by a vote of 46 to 42. The Protocol of Adherence 
to the Permancnt Court of International Justice was voted down by the Senate on January 
29, 1935, by a vote of 52 to 36 and may be construed as the last treaty formally rejected, 
depending upon point of view. I am indebted to Mr. Charles I. Bevans, Assistant Legal 
Adviser, Department of State, er to the author dated August 4, 1958, and Mr. Carl 
Marcy, Chief of Staff, Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, letter to the author dated 
July 23, 1958, for this information. 





tt 


here were eighteen treaties pending in the Senate at the close of the 84th Congress. See 
Legislative History of the Committee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 84th Congress, 
S. Doc. No. 150, 84th Cong., 2d Sess. 16 (1956). 
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has from time to time withdrawn treaties from the Senate.** In such cases, the 
President may either be motivated by a desire to dispose of treaties which have 
become obsolete because of Senate inaction, or he may have other reasons apart 
from Senate responsibility. There have also been a number of reservations,°’ 
amendments,** appended to the treaties concluded during 
the period. With the possible exception of Senator Connally’s amendment to 
the Senate resolution authorizing acceptance by the United States of the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the International Court of Justice,*® none of the Senate 
alterations appears to have made serious inroads on the over-all objectives of 
the treaties involved. 


~89 


and understandings 


The record presented in the foregoing pages demonstrates rather conclusively 
that the separation of powers does not necessarily impose an undue burden upon 
the making and implementation of international agreements. Although the con- 
clusion and implementation of treaties and other international agreements are 
admittedly complex and often difficult transactions under the system, the con- 
clusion of the many treaties and other international agreements during and since 
World War II demonstrates that present procedures are functional with proper 
leadership and co-ordination. The process of democratization in the agreement- 
making process has been expanded by the increasing influence wielded by the 
House during the recent period. .The House, as well as the Senate, has an impor- 
tant role to play in the conclusion and implementation of international agree- 
ments, a role which has been especially enhanced by the increased use of congres- 
sional-executive agreements for the implementation of foreign policy. Moreover, 


* When Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg (R., Mich.) undertook to organize the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations at the opening of the 80th Congress, he asked the President to request 
the return of nineteen old treaties, sixteen of which had been in the Committee prior t 
1940. See 93 Cong. Rec. 3583-84 (1947). For subsequent withdrawals, see 95 Cong. Re 
14421 (1949) (seven withdrawals); 97 Cong. Rec. 13237 (1951) (one withdrawal); 98 Con 
Rec. 9502-3 (1952) (three withdrawals); 99 Cong. Rec. 7675 (1953) (one withdrawal); 1 
Cong. Rec. 1379 (1955) (one withdrawal); 103 Cong. Rec. 14013 (1957) (one withdrawa 
104 Cong. Rec. 10541-42 (June 19, 1958) (nine withdrawals). 

In the Harvard Research in International Law, a reservation is defined as “a formal declaratior 
by which a State, when signing, ratifying or acceding to a treaty, specifies as a condition 
of its willingness to become a party to the treaty certain terms which will limit the effect 
of the treaty insofar as it may apply in the relations of that State with the other State 
States which may be parties to the treaty.” Supplement to 29 Am. J. Int’l L. 659 (1935) 
For a recent discussion of the power of the Senate to append a reservation to a treaty, see 
Power Authority of New York v. F.P.C., 247 F. (2d) 538 (1957). 

“ An amendment to the text of a treaty by the Senate is, in fact, the offer of a new contract, and 
the consent of the other High Contracting Party must be secured by the President. See 
Green H. Hackworth, 5 Digest of International Law 58-62 (1943), 

” An understanding is a statement or declaration or other expression of opinion falling shor 
of an amendment or reservation, not altering or modifying the terms of the treaty, and 
intended as an interpretation or clarification of some provision of, or some matter relating 
to, the treaty. See discussion in Hackworth, op. cit., pp. 144-53. 


_—- 


” The original resolution had proposed that declaration accepting compulsory jurisdiction should 
not apply to “(b) disputes with regard to matters which are essentially within the domest 

jurisdiction of the United States,” to which Senator Connally proposed to add “as deter 
mined by the United States.” See 92 Cong. Rec. 10694-97 (1946). For text of resolution, 
see S. Res. 196, adopted August 2, 1946. Ibid., pp. 10705-6. 

See discussion of the amendment in Charles O. Wilcox, “The United States Accepts Com- 
pulsory Jurisdiction,” 40 Am. J. Int’l L. 699, 710-14 (1946). Also see Lawrence Preuss, “The 
International Court of Justice, the Senate, and Matters of Domestic Jurisdiction,” ibid 
pp. 720-36. For recent comment, see Loftus Becker, “Some Political Problems of the Legal 
Adviser,” 38 Dep’t. State Bul. 832-34 (1958). 
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through close consultation wtih the Senate, the President has had substantial 
success in securing the advice and consent of the Senate to the ratification of the 
treaties which he has negotiated. Although the procedures described are by no 
means perfect and are often complicated by the checks and balances of the con- 
stitutional system and political partisanship, the heavy international burden 
which has been borne by the United States since the outbreak of World War II 
has led to the development of complementary procedures which afford the Presi- 
dent substantial flexibility in the negotiation of international agreements. The 
success with which these alternative procedures have been employed during the 
most trying period in the history of the nation, from the international standpoint, 
is an adequate testimonial to the viability of the present system. 











THE BUSINESS ELITE AND FOREIGN POLICY 


Davip S. McLELLAN AND CHARLES E. WoopHOUusE 
University of California, Riverside 


INTRODUCTION 
HE PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY is to examine the foreign policy per- 


spective of the American business elite. By “perspective” we mean the 

set of premises in terms of which business leaders define America’s situa- 
tion with reference to the rest of the world and evaluate the courses of action to 
be taken in response. The sequence of foreign aid programs which has dominated 
the postwar landscape has challenged the business elite’s conception of the way 
in which America’s economic resources should be employed. By examining 
the way in which the business elite has reacted to these programs we can gain an 
insight into the process by which this elite exercises power over the making of 
foreign policy. 

Part of this power process consists of carrying on the debate over specific 
foreign policy proposals within a framework of premises which have traditionally 
guided the thinking of American businessmen about the use of economic re- 
sources. So long as the participants feel obliged to argue in terms of these premises, 
this will limit the criteria by which policy alternatives are appraised. Therefore 
it is important at this point to specify these traditional premises and to indicate 
the basis for their persistence. 

Given the history of businessmen as a status group in American society there 
is nothing exceptional about their incentive to influence the formulation of gov- 
ernment policy. Economic development in the United States began under a con- 
stitution tailored to the needs of emergent mercantile and industrial interests. 
Governmental services and governmental economic controls have often been 
developed at the initiative of private interests and administered in close con- 
junction with private organizations. At the same time businessmen have learned 
to expect that government will take responsibility for securing people against 
economic deprivation and for regulating business in the interest of public welfare. 

It is precisely within this context of pluralism that the sources of the business- 
men’s foreign policy perspective may be sought. The accommodation of business 
interests to the demands of social welfare has been fraught with controversy; in 


the process, businessmen have become sharply aware of the contrast between 
their interests and those of other groups and have had to defend business in- 
terests in ideological terms. As a consequence, the implications of alternative 
social and economic policies have come to be categorized in terms of mutually 
exclusive dichotomies: (1) the evils of government control have been contrasted 
with the virtues of private enterprise; and (2) the impersonal, self-regulating 
operation of the market system has been contrasted with the arbitrary application 
of social controls designed to serve purposes extraneous to the pursuit of economic 
self-interest. For a long time these dichotomies have constituted a stable part 
of the business elite’s perspective on American domestic affairs. But with the on- 
set of the cold war, and our consequent concern over the expansion of communism 
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into countries beyond our borders, another set of categorical alternatives has en- 
tered the perspective of the business elite: (3) the contrast between our desire 
to avoid involvement in the domestic affairs of other countries, and the assump- 
tion that the American way of life is so inherently superior that every country, 
regardless of its cultural heritage, can benefit by emulating us. 

In view of the well-established precedent for thinking in these terms, it could 
be anticipated that the business elite would appraise foreign policy on the basis of 
these categorical alternatives. However, in the course of debate over specific 
programs of foreign aid, a split has emerged which reflects a difference in per- 
spective between two segments of the business elite. One group whom we shall 
call the “fundamentalists” appraises foreign economic policy in terms of a 
rigorous adherence to these traditional categories. The other group whom we 
shall call the “progressives” always manages to accept innovations in foreign 
economic policy without abandoning its belief in these traditional precepts. Mem- 
bers of both of these groups have high prestige and at different times they have 
enjoyed access to the centers of foreign policy decision-making. 

To indicate the importance of this difference in perspective we shall analyze 
the positions each group has taken in testimony before Congressional committees 
and in recommendations submitted to the government pertaining to the enact- 
ment of the following major programs of postwar international economic policy: 


1. The Bretton Woods Agreements Act and the British Loan Agreements 


2. The European Recovery Program 

3. Point Four 

4. The Mutual Security Program 

5. The International Finance Corporation 


6. The Development Loan Fund 


THE Bretton Woops AGREEMENTS AND THE BritisH LoaN 


The Bretton Woods Agreements Act and the Anglo-American Loan at- 
tempted to replace the defunct and defective mechanisms which traditionally 
regulated the international economy — the gold standard, free convertibility, and 
private investment — with new institutions. In the controversy which centered 
around these proposals we first see the emergence of an ideological division within 
the business elite — a division due to be exacerbated and sustained by subsequent 
efforts of the United States to take the lead in postwar international co-operation. 

Among those who favored Bretton Woods and the Anglo-American Loan 
were groups having a direct stake in expanding United States trade and invest- 
ment opportunities, and groups such as the National Planning Association and 
the Committee for Economic Development (CED). The latter organizations 
are representative of businessmen, generally big businessmen, who accept the 
increased role of government in the economy, possess an international outlook, 
are active in their local communities and professional organizations, are frequently 
consulted by the Administration or by Congress, and often serve as high govern- 
ment administrators. These groups exemplify the “progressive” perspective. With- 
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out their support it is doubtful whether the favorable testimony of other civic, 
religious, and trade-union associations would have secured adoption of Bretton 
Woods or the Anglo-American Loan. 

Opposition to these new departures in American policy was spearheaded by 
a small but articulate group of congressmen, supported by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers (NAM) and by publicists such as David Lawrence, Henry 
Hazlitt, and Henry Taylor, who distrusted and rejected the argument that the 
United States had to take an active role in international economic planning and 
foreign assistance. This group exemplifies the “fundamentalist” perspective. 

“Progressives” and “fundamentalists” disagreed on practically every aspect 
of the Bretton Woods and British Loan Agreements. The bankers and traders, 
still smarting from their interwar experience with economic nationalism and 
monetary warfare, were acutely aware that failure to ratify these agreements 
would leave us isolated and vulnerable to “the worst depression that we have ever 
known, even worse than 1932 and 1933.” } 

In contrast to the bankers and businessmen who were virtually unanimous 
in their testimony that Europe, and especially England, were indispensable trad- 
ing partners, Congressional “fundamentalists” adamantly refused to admit that 
the rest of the world might be important to American economic stability and 
prosperity. Instead they raised-the spectre of “regimentation by an international 
bureaucracy” and the infringement of national sovereignty, to which the bankers 
and business spokesmen replied: “What have we had in the last 25 years? We 
have had the worst form of regimentation imaginable.” ? 

Nevertheless it seemed immoral to the “fundamentalists” that American 
dollars should be employed “to keep Socialism going abroad” at the risk of under- 
mining our own economy.’ By contrast, the leading bankers — Burgess, Heming- 
way, McChesney Martin and others — deprecated the ideological issue and even 
argued that the loan “might be able to help the conservatives” by relieving Britain 
of the pressure of austerity.‘ 

Thus America’s postwar role in international economic affairs became the 
focus of two sharply contrasting perspectives, each destined to leave its imprint 
on subsequent American policy. For the “fundamentalists” life is a struggle and 
the competitive environment, in which the fit alone survive, is the only proper 
condition of existence. Reared in the American tradition of laissez-faire, this 


* Bretton Woods Agreements Act, Hearings Before the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, 79th Cong. Ist Sess., pp. 644-45. The following influential figures testified in behalf 
of the Bretton Woods Monetary Agreements, although sometimes with reservations about 
the Fund, and the British Loan: Randolph W. Burgess, National City Bank of New York 
W. L. Hemingway, American Bankers Association; Charles Dewey, Chase National Bank 
William McC. Martin, chairman, Export-Import Bank; Leon Fraser, president, First Na- 
tional Bank of New York; Leonard Ayres, vice-president, Cleveland Trust Co.; and Carl 
M. Wynne, president, Chicago Exports Managers Club. The only influential voice raised 
against both projects was that of Jesse Jones, former RFC administrator. 

*Ibid., p. 647. 

* Anglo-American Financial Agreement, Hearings before the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 79th Cong. 2d Sess. (May and June, 1945), p. 395. As Representative Howard 
Buffett (Neb.-R.) summed it up: “The making of this loan, at this time, would remove the 
last sizeable barrier to the hog trough philosophy.” 


* Bretton Woods, p. 389. 
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group felt outraged by economic planning of the sort envisaged by the Bretton 
Woods Agreements, and “worthless” loans to a Socialist government. The 
“fundamentalist” appears to have little or no confidence in his capacity to take 
unorthodox risks or to assume responsibility for others. He views the world with 
such extreme suspicion and distrust that Under Secretary of State Acheson, 
testifying in favor of the Bretton Woods Agreements, was driven to remonstrate: 
“Who are we to sit around and suspect the motives of countries with whom we 
agree we must co-operate. These are the nations of the world. The people are 
just as honorable as we are. We do not have any premium on honesty.” * But 
the “fundamentalist” holds that we must be on guard against nations which have 
not proven their worth by hard work, free enterprise, and economic independence. 

By contrast, the “progressives” frankly accept America’s obligation to assume 
economic leadership for its own best interest. Theirs is a perspective broadly 
tolerant of foreign differences, including European socialism. Appreciating that 
nothing should, or perhaps could, be done to interfere in the domestic economies 
of foreign countries, the “progressives” placed their faith in the impersonal oper- 
ations of the Monetary Fund and the International Bank to bring about the desired 
redressment of the European economies. 


THE MARSHALL PLAN 


The Marshall Plan confronted the American people, and the business elite 
in particular, with a far more radical and costly departure in foreign policy. It 
demonstrated the State Department’s conscious intention to employ an economic 
strategy, and it involved the control and expenditure by the federal government 
of a fearful sum of money. Although the persons involved were not all the same 
as had participated in the arguments over Bretton Woods and the British Loan, 
the response of the business elite exhibits the same ideological division, even more 
sharply than before. 

One group of congressional witnesses consisting of Bernard Baruch, Paul 
Hoffman, Philip Reed (chairman of General Electric), John McCloy (president 
f the International Bank and later of the Chase National Bank) and R. W. 
Gifford (chairman, Borg-Warner International Corporation and representative 


{ 


of the Detroit Board of Commerce), enthusiastically endorsed both the principle 
and the sum involved in the Marshall Plan. They were strongly seconded by 
Senators Connally, Vandenberg, and Alexander Smith. Among those opposed 
to the Plan as recommended to Congress were former President Herbert Hoover, 
businessmen Curtis Calder (NAM) and Arnold J. Wilson (Illinois NAM), col- 
umnists Henry Hazlitt and Henry Taylor, Senator Burke Hickenlooper (lowa-R.) 
and Representative John Davis Lodge (Conn.-R.). 

To begin with, the two groups differed as to the seriousness of Europe’s need. 
Those favoring the Plan accepted the State Department’s contention that the 
d was great and urgent; those opposed deprecated the crisis and argued that 
ly the prevalence of planning and socialism was preventing the natural eco- 


~ 


c forces from bringing about Europe’s swift recovery. As the argument 


Ibid., p. 63. 
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developed, it became clear that those in favor of the Plan shared the perspective 
we have identified as that of the “progressives” while those opposed shared the 
perspective of the “fundamentalists.” 

The “progressives” reasoned that if America could tutor Europe in the 
techniques of American productivity the European problem might be perma- 
nently solved. “Work, production, thrift — they made America. They can now 
save the world.” 


‘ 


The European problem “is essentially a production problem” 
and ERP must be so viewed if it is to avoid being contaminated by politics.’ 
Baruch, Hoffman, Gifférd, Reed, and Lewis Douglas spoke with almost religious 
fervor of the redemptive quality of production; theirs was a Messianic zeal to make 
the Plan the instrument of Europe’s conversion. This outlook, shared by senators, 
union leaders, and spokesmen for civic and professional organizations of a liberal 
persuasion, seems to express a traditional American compulsion to return to 
Europe and set it straight. So complete was their faith in the panacea of produc- 
tion that the “progressives” even argued that it was the answer to “false doctrines” 
such as communism and socialism.* The only political goal that the “progres- 
sives” were willing to endorse was European federation, a United States of Europe, 
justifiable in terms of American success with production for a mass market. Other- 
wise all that this group asked was that Europe prove itself worthy of each annual 
appropriation by its good works and economic progress.® 

The “fundamentalists” — spokesmen for the NAM, publicists like Hazlitt 
and root-and-branch conservatives like former President Hoover — viewed the 
Marshall Plan as a New Deal or “planners’”’ concept. In principle, the Europeans 
should be made to work their way out of the crisis and to this end it would be 
more appropriate if the Plan took the form of outright relief and of hard-headed 
business loans rather than that of a specious aid program involving government 
interference in the economic system.?® In the form in which it was proposed, the 
plan would only undermine the American economy through taxes and inflation 
and postpone the inevitable day of reckoning for the profligate European planners 
and politicians. While disclaiming any intention of interfering in the domestic 
affairs of the recipient countries, the “fundamentalists” argued that the Plan 
should be used to force the European governments to accept American conditions 
on several important economic and political points. The Plan must be: (1) han- 
dled as much as possible as outright charity or as loans between private interests; 
(2) a source of gain to the United States in the form of strategic materials, air 
bases, and rehabilitation of the German and Japanese economies; (3) predicated 
upon a stronger anti-Communist and anti-Soviet attitude on the part of American 
and European governments alike; and (4) conditional upon the willingness of 


*European Recovery Program, Hearings before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relat 
80th Cong. 2d Sess., p. 556 (hereinafter cited as ERP). 

"Ibid., p. 848. 

* Ibid., p. 912. 

*Ibid., p. 556. 


* Ibid., pp. 692, 707-9. 
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Europeans to cease all socialistic programs and to afford American businessmen 
advantageous treatment in relation to the nationals of any other country.” 

In light of these contrasting sets of attitudes it is possible to compare the 
perspectives of “progressives” and “fundamentalists” in terms of the premises 
implicit in each. Basically both groups were agreed that European economic 
recovery would depend ultimately upon the autonomous operation of the market 
system. But they disagreed on the extent to which this could or should be facili- 
tated by the intervention of the American government. To the “fundamentalists” 
this intervention threatened to aid European governments already committed to 
Socialistic controls and to undermine our own security by diverting American 
resources from normal market channels. 

On the one hand, “fundamentalists” denied the interdependence of America 
and Europe. They argued that the United States ought to limit its aid to those 
forms which would least involve us in responsibility for European recovery: 
“Charity with our surpluses we can afford and private loans are no drain upon 
the public economy.” '* At the same time “fundamentalists” disparaged the 
Marshall Plan as a dubious “substitute” for direct political action in the cold 
war: “What we ought to have done long ago . . . was to have taken a much firmer 
stand against Russia, and that is far more important than our lending money under 
the Marshall Plan.” * 

To the “progressives,” the intervention of the American government ap- 
peared indispensable to Europe’s economic recovery. They rejected the notion 
hat Europe should be forced to “go it alone”; economic recovery would require 
litical co-operation. It was on this note that Senator Alexander Smith replied 
to criticism of the Plan: 


not think, Mr. Hazlitt, you can solve this matter by just dealing through private enterpr 
u are looking always for the measure of cooperation between these countries that we have 
insisting should be part of this whole process. Dealing with private industries will n 


ndle the question of customs barriers, it will not handle the question of currency stabilization, 


t will not handle the question of a virtual economic federation of these countries to work to- 


her for their common ends, pooling their raw materials, pooling our western Germany re- 
rces, and all that we are trying to think through. Private industry won’t meet that.” 


Far from implying a threat to free enterprise, intervention by the American 
government was seen by the “progressives” as the way to remove the obstacles 
which had hindered the full development of Europe’s productive resources. As 


> 


1 the end certain of these conditions found expression in the congressional enactment or 

in the bilateral agreements negotiated with recipient nations. For example, the European 
Recovery Act required that Marshall Plan funds be used to purchase surplus agricultural 
commodities in the United States, that about 25 per cent of total wheat shipments should 
be in the form of flour and that 50 per cent of all assistance should be carried in American 
ships. The original bilateral drafts required that recipient nations should undertake t 
consult the International Monetary Fund about rates of exchange when in the judgment of 
The United States this was necessary. Somewhat more tactful expedients were used t 
put an end to the dismantling of German factories and to restrict East-West trade to so- 
called nonstrategic materials, 


r 
F 


reign Policy For a Post-War Recovery Program, Hearings before the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 80th Cong. Ist and 2d Sess., Part 1. 
bid.. p. 633. 
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men whose experience and economic self-interest were usually bound up with 
the international economy, it was easy for them to view the Marshall Plan as a 
device for restoring the operation of a system with which they were familiar. All 
that was needed to guarantee success was the adherence to business principles, 
and on this score both “progressives” and “fundamentalists” were agreed that 
professional civil servants were incompetent and unreliable architects of such an 
undertaking. To free the enterprise from the shackles of politics and bureaucracy, 
businessmen must design and administer the plan. The ultimate purpose of 
Congress in establishing ECA as an independent agency under Paul Hoffman was 
to remove it from the unsanctified hands of the State Department. Only a special 
breed of business executives was deemed worthy of the task and these were to 
be recruited on a leave-of-absence basis from finance and industry. Thus the 
balance would be swung in favor of the redemptive power of “production” and 
against the “tragic” possibility of “an international WPA with the waste of man- 
hours, money and materials that we commonly associate with a program of spend- 
ing for the sake of spending.” *® 


Point Four 


In contrast to Bretton Woods, the British Loan, and the Marshall Plan, the 
“Point Four” program proposed by President Truman in 1949 raised the issue 
not of government intervention in an established market system but of America’s 
long-term role in foreign economic development. The President had envisaged 
Point Four as “a bold new program for making the benefits of our scientific ad- 
vances and industrial progress available for the improvement and growth of under- 
developed areas.” The proposal underscored the opportunity for sharing our 
“know-how” as a means of forestalling the spread of communism. At the same 
time, by calling for the investment of American capital in these areas, the pro- 
posal also implied the opportunity to foster the development of private enterprise. 
The policy alternatives connected with the implementation of Point Four thus 
continue to reflect the difference of perspectives held by “fundamentalists” and 
“progressives” among the business elite. 

The fact that Point Four was to operate in underdeveloped countries stimu- 
lated most of the witnesses for industry and business to regard the program as an 
instrument for the furtherance of private enterprise. Spokesmen such as Austin 
Foster (National Foreign Trade Council), R. W. Gifford (Detroit Board of Com- 
merce), and Spruille Braden were agreed that “technical co-operation programs 
should be authorized only with foreign countries which have indicated their 
firm intention to co-operate in fostering private enterprise by the adoption of 
treaties with the United States giving our nationals assurance of equitable and 
nondiscriminatory treatment.”** This same approach was embodied in a bill 
introduced in the House by Representative Christian Herter who argued: 


* ERP, p. 674. 
* Testimony by Austin Foster in International Technical Cooperation Act of 1949, Hearings 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 81st Cong. Ist Sess., p. 113 (hereinafter cited 
as ITCA 1949). Similar statements may be found in Act for International Development 
Hearings before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 81st Cong., 2d Sess. 
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If... one’s philosophy believes that the private enterprise system is the most effective in the long 
run... aS judged by experience we have had over the last 150 years, then I think it is of the 
itmost importance to let foreign nations know that . . . there is a limit to which this country 


1 


will go [in] supplying government funds, unless those nations are willing to be reasonable from 
the point of view of possible private investments.” 


That economic assistance programs should serve to further private enterprise, 
that government’s role should be confined to creating a climate conducive to 
private investment, are the familiar earmarks of the “fundamentalist” perspective. 
So too is the tendency to justify this position by pointing out that this is the way 
America became great. 

The spirit if not the purpose of the “fundamentalists” in supporting Point 
Four was in essence contrary to that enunciated by President Truman. The Ad- 
ministration bill recognized that the United States had to participate actively in 
the economic development of backward countries: this entailed the idea of shar- 
ing, without the prospect of material return. Against this, the “fundamentalist” 
position implies an aloofness on the part of the United States government, a free- 
dom from responsibility apart from maintaining the legal and commercial frame- 
work essential to the protection of private property, private investment and enter- 
prise. In keeping with this, the “fundamentalist” was anxious to dissociate the 
program from any connection with the United Nations. The international agen- 
cies may be doing a splendid job, said Austin Foster, “but I do not think that that 
program will ever result in the emphasis on private enterprise methods which is 
what I think most of the people in this country believe is the right way of doing 
things, and your U.N. programs are just as likely to be devised on Socialistic 
lines.” 28 

Even with respect to the transmission of technical knowledge — the key 
purpose of the program — the “fundamentalists” argued that the real job can 
only be accomplished as an integral part of the capitalistic investment process. 
In contrast to health, education, and agricultural development there is industrial 
development which, according to Mr. Herter, “is a commercial product... . 
It is not something that somebody has got to give away. It has always been a 
part and parcel of private investment, the know-how that goes with the. . . 
enterprise.” 7” 

Nelson Rockefeller took the lead in expounding the value of the Point Four 
program as it was originally intended. In a manner reminiscent of the “progres- 
sives’ ” approach to the Marshall Plan, Rockefeller stressed the need to improve 
these countries’ productive capacity “in order to produce larger volumes of goods 
at lower cost, thus putting greater power into the hands of labor and consequently 
greater purchasing power in the hands of the people.” *° 





"Ibid., p. 185. Speaking for the Detroit Board of Commerce, Mr. R. W. Gifford declared that 
“our motives would be better understood” if technical assistance were put “on a clear-cut 


business basis.” Gifts make enemies, self-interested commercial relations make friends. 
Ibid., p. 322. 


“Ibid., p. 120. 
*Ibid., p. 185. 
*ITCA 1949, p. 79. 
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To accomplish this, Rockefeller would extend the role of government beyond 
the mere protection of foreign investments. “Government must perform two 
basic functions. One is this program of direct technical aid. ... The other is the 
creation of a framework which would permit business, labor and private capital 
to do the main job.” ** Yet this “framework” was to be broader than that en- 
visaged by the “fundamentalists.” Rockefeller did not balk at the prospect of 
interdependence at many levels. “The more ties we can make between established 
institutions in this country with institutions abroad, the better it is.” ** 

This particular point was bolstered in the course of the hearings by the well- 
ing up of a deep flowing moral and religious strain in American culture. The 
image of backward peoples waiting for help recalled the precedent set by private 
philanthropy and religious missionary work. This was well exemplified py the 
statements of Representative Walter Judd, a former missionary to China and 
also by those of such surprising people as Senator Fulbright of Arkansas. Each in 
his own way cherished a vision of the role of Point Four: that of a few devoted 
technicians or county agents going into a backward country and working economic 
and spiritual miracles with a combination of American ingenuity and human 
brotherliness. In the place of programs, which try to modernize primitive econ- 
omies overnight, people like Judd and Fulbright preferred “to work with the 
people and teach them things like home canning, for example . . . or the rudiments 
of refrigeration.” ** They saw Point Four in effect “as an expansion and extension 
of the kind of work American missions and other private groups have been doing 
for decades.” ** And they justified this approach by pointing to the limitations 
on a backward country’s ability to absorb technological change without suffering 
social disruption; indeed this faith in the virtues of gradualism and change at 
the “grass roots” sometimes blinded Fulbright to the value of “impact” programs 
designed to achieve striking gains or to give the people some hope for the future.” 

The contrast between “fundamentalist” and “progressive” perspectives re- 
vealed by these divergent responses to Point Four can be summed up as follows: 
“Fundamentalists” viewed the proposal within a framework of assumptions which 
strictly dichotomized the sphere of government and the sphere of private enter- 
prise. In their view, the investment and market system was the only proper 
medium for transmitting the technical knowledge required for economic develop- 
ment. The United States has no obligation to help those who are not willing to 
employ private enterprise to help themselves; moreover it would be dangerous 
and unavailing for the American government to go beyond the protection of 
private investment in supporting economic development. 

The “progressive” perspective is characterized by a genuine reluctance to 
confine Point Four to such mutually exclusive policy alternatives. Raising the 
level of living in underdeveloped countries calls for the best use of resources, 





* Ibid., p. 83. 

* Ibid., p. 95. 

™Mutual Security Act of 1951, Hearings before the Senate Foreign Relations Commitee, 81st 
Cong. Ist Sess., p. 443 (hereinafter cited as MSA 1951). 

* Jonathan B. Bingham, Shirt-sleeve Diplomacy (New York: Day, 1954), p. 173. 

* MSA 1951, pp. 442-43. 
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public or private. “We cannot,” said Rockefeller, “have competition between 
the two but a working together of private and Government in the accomplishment 
of the objective.” *° The “progressives” accept the premise that economic develop- 
ment is worth the effort no matter how unprepared the backward countries are 
and believe that this can be accomplished through international co-operation 
with public and private financing, combining high-level planning with intimate 
contact at the “grass roots.” The “progressives’ ” perspective is thus significant 
in committing them to seek new ways for solving a long-range problem. 


Tue Mutua Security ProGRaM 


By the spring of 1950 the United States possessed the rudimentary elements 
of an economic strategy but there still existed great uncertainty as to the precise 
function and long-run needs of economic and technical assistance. There was a 
growing concern that the amount of investment funds, both private and public, 
available to underdeveloped countries would continue to fall far short of their 
needs, which were likely to increase as development got under way. The onset 
of the Korean war introduced the issue of military security as a consideration in 
our economic strategy. These were the principal considerations around which 
debate turned in the preparation of the Mutual Security Acts of 1951 through 
1953. 

The difference in perspective of “fundamentalists” and “progressives” is 
ypparent in their responses to the ambiguity and indefinite duration of our obliga- 
tion to assist the underdeveloped countries. The “progressives’ ” perspective was 
revealed in the report prepared by Gordon Gray (submitted November 10, 
1950)?" and the report by the United States International Development Advisory 
Board under the chairmanship of Nelson A. Rockefeller (submitted March 7, 
1951).28 These reports had been requested by the President for guidance in the 
formulation of long-term United States economic assistance policy. 

Both of these reports were characterized by a much franker recognition than 
hitherto of the magnitude and complexity of the problem posed by the under- 
developed countries and of their economic and political relation to the security 
and prosperity of the free world. The Rockefeller Report was somewhat more 
aggressive than the Gray Report in expressing its “belief in the prime importance 
of private capital,” but both were frank to recognize that the conditions necessary 
to attract private investment depend to a great extent upon what governments, 
including our own, are prepared to contribute in the form of development assist- 
ance, investment guarantees, etc. Both groups recommended that two new inter- 
national agencies be created under the general supervision of the International 
Bank: (1) a new International Development Authority for the purpose of mak- 
ing grants to underdeveloped countries for projects “that cannot be financed 
entirely on a loan basis”; (2) an International Finance Corporation “with author- 


“ITCA 1949, p. 94. 
“Report to the President on Foreign Economic Policies, Washington, November 10, 1950, pp. 
1-131 (hereinafter cited as Gray Report). 


“Partners in Progress, A Report to the President (The International Development Advisory 
Board), March, 1951, pp. 91-92. 
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ity to make loans to private enterprise.” ** Both of these signified the willingness 
of the “progressives” to enter into long-range government-sponsored development 
financing in order to meet the needs of the underdeveloped countries. 

As usual, the “fundamentalists” were agitated by the seemingly indefinite 
duration of foreign dependence upon the United States and by the call for an 
unorthodox departure from the normal operation of the market system, a depar- 
ture which threatened the image of American autonomy upon which the “funda- 
mentalists’ ” whole position rests. Spokesmen for the “fundamentalists” pointed 
out the grave danger that “Point Four aid could . . . continue into the indefinite 
future” and “that the amounts might increase.” *° The rapidly growing program 
of aid is “a serious long-term threat to the already overburdened American tax- 
payer.” *? The “fundamentalists” were especially disturbed that the plight of the 
backward countries should in any way be a major concern of the United States. 
They argued that the United States ought to “conserve its strength for the long 
haul” and expressed the fear that foreign outlays would lead to “further loss 
of confidence in our national solvency.” *? Their concern for the future of the 
underdeveloped countries was confined to the expansion of markets for American 
goods, “There is a sphere for Government action as well as for private enterprise” 
but only if the two “go hand in hand, each to its appointed task.” ** The appointed 
tasks of government are to prepare the diplomatic path for private enterprise 
and to restrict itself to those unprofitable functions which are “beyond the scope 
and authority of private enterprise.” ** 

In the end the Mutual Security Programs for 1951 through 1953 were passed 
under the aegis of military security. Here another significant difference distin- 
guishes the “progressive” and “fundamentalist” perspectives. Both the Gray and 
Rockefeller Reports underscored the importance of economic development as- 
sistance to the defense policies of the United States. “The more deeply we have 
explored the relationship of economic development to defense the more impressed 
we have been with how truly inseparable they are.” ** In short, “economic de- 
velopment when brought within the necessary broad strategy of a total foreign 
policy, will play an important part in our mobilization for defense.” ** But it 
was clearly not the intention of the “progressives” who had always resisted con- 
taminating foreign aid with political expedients, to exploit it now for narrowly 
military ends. The statement for CED by Meyer Kestnbaum emphatically argued 
that it would be a costly error to regard rearmament and security as synonymous. 
“The Marshall Plan . . . was successful precisely because it recognized and em- 
phasized the economic and social aspects of European security. ... The rearma- 


* Ibid., p. 84; Cf. Gray Report, pp. 13-14. 


*” Mutual Security Act of 1952, Hearings before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 82d 
Cong. 2d Sess., p. 531. 


* Ibid., p. 536. 

* Ibid., pp. 531-33. 

*MSA 1951, p. 770 

* Ibid., p. 770. 

* Partners in Progress, p. 50. 
* Ibid., p. 53. 
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ment program must be regarded as supplementing, not replacing, the co-operative 
effort to build a productive, stable, and united Western Europe.” *’ 

By contrast the “fundamentalist” seemed to find in military security the only 
powerful justification for foreign aid to underdeveloped countries. “We recognize 
that the Point Four program derives its primary importance from the national 
interests in the United States as, therefore, an implement of national defense.” ** 
Naturally Administration witnesses found it expedient to point out that economic 
assistance contributed to a proportionately larger military effort on the part of 
our allies; that it was cheaper to support a Turkish soldier for $200 a year than 
an American at $3,500 or $4,500; that economic assistance was being undertaken 
on a strictly temporary basis; that it would be used to benefit rather than hurt 
domestic economic interests; and that it would eventually permit the United States 
to pursue its economic interests free of any obligation to other countries. Blandish- 
ments such as these had a great appeal to the “fundamentalists.” ** Unfortunately 
it was the temporary character and the overriding importance attributed to 
military security that weakened the political appeal of MSA and reduced its 
effectiveness as a program for development assistance.*® 


THE INTERNATIONAL FINANCE CORPORATION 


Before the shortcomings of MSA could be fully understood and a new de- 
parture undertaken, the “fundamentalists” had to grapple for the first time with 
the responsibility for taking the initiative in charting the course of foreign policy. 
For with the Republican victory of 1952, the Executive branch came to be domi- 
nated by businessmen of a marked “fundamentalist” stripe. When the Eisen- 
hower Administration confronted the issue of development assistance it had to 
reconcile the necessity for continuing what already existed with the desire to 
bring the program into line with the principles of free enterprise, minimal gov- 
ernment and balanced budgets. 

The difficulty in solving this problem is clearly demonstrated by the struggle 
within the Administration over the question of whether America should support 
the adoption of any new international lending agencies for development assistance. 


| MSA 1951, p. 791. 


"Ibid., p. 769. 
Furthermore, it was argued that since the three programs — military, economic, and technical 
assistance — “were all trying to do essentially the same thing,” greater efficiency and econ- 


omy could be achieved by an administrative consolidation of the three. The Mutual Security 
Act of 1951 provided for a Director of Mutual Security with authority to co-ordinate all 
three foreign aid programs. Even though the administration of the military assistance 
program was left in the Department of Defense, the organizational arrangement was bound 
to create suspicion in the minds of those receiving economic or technical assistance that 
they were being tied into the American military program. To make matters clear to the 
neutral nations, Congress, under Section 511 (6) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, pro- 
vided that no economic or technical assistance should be supplied to any nation unless the 
President found that the supplying of such assistance would strengthen the security of the 
United States, 
” Most of the assistance voted was of a direct military type, and of that having a high “develop- 
ment assisting” content most went to the seven countries with which we had large-scale 
military arrangements: China (Taiwan), Greece, Indo-China, Korea, Pakistan, the Philip- 
pines, and Turkey. Howard C. Petersen, Needed: A New Foreign Aid Policy (New York: 
Committee for Economic Development, April, 1957). 
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One of the agencies recommended in the Rockefeller Report of 1951 was an 
International Finance Corporation with authority to make loans in local and 
foreign currencies to private enterprise without the requirement of government 
guaranties and also to make non-voting equity investments in local currencies in 
participation with private investors.*t On the surface it appeared that the new 
Administration was united in its resistance to IFC.*2 The Treasury Department 
under George Humphrey, the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
and the Export-Import Bank opposed the new agency because an international 
institution in equity ownership of private enterprises ran counter to the principles 
of free enterprise. The Department of State, though it saw in the proposal “a 
convenient and relatively inexpensive vehicle for supporting its policy in the field 
of international economic affairs,” ** felt constrained to support the Treasury 
viewpoint in keeping with the ideological premises which seemed to prevail within 
the Administration. 

These Administration views were strongly seconded by spokesmen for busi- 
ness interests. The National Foreign Trade Council maiitained that the United 
States government “must make it clear, by word and action,” that American 
public funds would not be used for development and investment projects which, 
under proper conditions, could be financed by private capital.** To do so “might 
well deter, rather than promete, the creation of such mechanisms.” * Mr. 
Clarence B. Randall, sometime economic advisor to the President, hopefully 
declared: 

It would seem to follow that the foreign economic policy of the United States should be devoted 
to the furtherance of our three basic principles. These are: Reliance upon private effort 


intelligence called forth by proper incentives; the governing control of rigorous free competitior 
and the registering of choice through free competition.” 


In conformity with such attitudes, strongly held and vigorously expressed, 
United States economic policy marked time during the period between 1952 and 
1954. But the world was not standing still. By the autumn of 1954 pressure from 
the underdeveloped countries through the channels of the United Nations and 
of the Organization of American States threatened to lead to an open breach with 
the United States. The Soviet Union, taking advantage of their frustration and 
chagrin with the United States, had begun to offer dazzling trade and loan agree- 
ments to anyone willing to negotiate. 

Suddenly, on November 9, 1954, Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey an- 
nounced that the United States government was prepared to support IFC. Two 
features are worth noting in connection with this surprising reversal of position. 
First, most of the pressure for it came from a stratum of businessmen and bankers 


" Partners in Progress, pp. 84-85. 


“Much of the analysis in this section rests upon the findings of B. Matecki, Establishment of 
the International Finance Corporation and United States Foreign Policy (New York: Praeger, 
1957), pp. 1-194. 


* Ibid., p. 80. 

“1952 Declaration of the National Trade Convention as quoted in Matecki, op. cit., p. 85 
“ Ibid., p. 86. 

“ New York Times, Novembr 2, 1954. 
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of a roughly “progressive” outlook, strategically situated on various United States 
delegations to the United Nations and within the International Bank. Secondly, 
its ratification by the United States government was secured by the elimination of 
the provision for public equity financing (“international bureaucracy”’!) so as 
to limit the role of IFC to that of merely buying debentures in the enterprises 
without the right of active participation in their management. This modification 
was at the instance of Mr. Eugene Black, president of the International Bank, and 
is a good example of the influence which “progressives” manage to exert by de- 
vising workable compromises consistent with American capitalistic precepts.*’ 

However, the very features that made IFC attractive to the business and 
banking mind were those which limited its effectiveness as an instrument of 
United States economic strategy. First, IFC was inadequately funded to meet the 
growing needs of the underdeveloped countries. Second, the American Congress 
was becoming restive with the Mutual Security Program which seemed to involve 
the continued expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars in grants with little 
or no promise of their eventual recovery. Some new formula more compatible 
with traditional business values than MSA and more effective in meeting the 
needs of the underdeveloped countries still had to be found. 


THE DEVELOPMENT LoAN FUND 


The search for this new formula took the form of a series of studies authorized 
by the Congress and the Executive which led eventually to the establishment of 
the Development Loan Fund, a United States agency authorized to make loans 
on easy terms to underdeveloped countries. On July 11, 1956, the Senate passed 
Resolution 285, creating the Special Committee to Study the Foreign Aid Pro- 
eram (hereafter referred to as the Special Committee). The Senate instructed 
this Committee to make “ exhaustive studies of the extent to which foreign assist- 
ance by the United States Government serves, can be made to serve, or does not 
serve, the national interest, to the end that such studies and recommendations 
based thereon may be available to the Senate in considering foreign-aid policies 
for the future.” “® On the basis of this directive the Special Committee outlined 


“Mr. Isador Lubin, a permanent member of the United States delegation to the United Nations, 
paid tribute to the role of the “progressives” in this process when he remarked that what he 
could not accomplish under a Democratic administration, businessmen achieved under a 
Republican. These men seem to have been displaced to the periphery of policy-making by 
the “fundamentalist” oligarchy (Humphrey, Wilson, Hollister, and Herbert Hoover, Jr.) 
which came in with the Eisenhower Administration. United Nations delegates J. David 
Zellerbach (president of Crown Zellerbach Corp. and later chairman of the CED) and Pres- 
ton Hotchkis, seconded by Senator H. Alexander Smith, appear to have exerted the strongest 
influence on behalf of IFC both at Washington and among the “top officers” of the leading 
New York banks. Eugene Black and Robert Garner, president and vice-president respectively 
of the International Bank, kept the IFC concept alive during these years in their contacts with 
the United States Treasury Department and with American banking associations. These 
businessmen and bankers were prepared to have their feelings about IFC favorably influenced 
not only because they were in direct contact with the world crisis through the United Nations, 
but because they were internationally minded; otherwise it is doubtful that they would have 
been at the UN to begin with. The full details of these relationships are brilliantly presented 
in Matecki, op. cit., pp. 129-51. 

“Foreign Aid Program, Compilation of Studies and Surveys prepared for the Special Senate Com- 
mittee to Study the Foreign Aid Program, 85th Cong. Ist Sess. (July, 1957), p. iv (hereinafter 
cited as FAP Studies 1957). 
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a series of studies to be undertaken by private institutions in the United States. 
Almost simultaneously President Eisenhower appointed his own committee, the 
President’s Citizen Advisors on the Mutual Security Program under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Benjamin Fairless, former Board chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation.*® The Committee for Economic Development also prepared 
a statement on national policy entitled “Economic Development Assistance.’ 
In addition, the International Development Advisory Board under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Eric Johnston submitted a report to the President calling for “A New 
Emphasis on Economic Development Abroad.” * 

In taking the initiative Congress recognized the need for determining whether 
economic development assistance was to be a long-run obligation of the United 
States government or not. Once again the recommendations of the various or- 
ganizations and committees were sharply divided by “fundamentalist” and “pro- 
gressive” perspectives. The elements of the “progressive” position are to be found 
in the Report of the Center for International Studies (M.L.T.) to the Special 
Committee, in that of the Committee for Economic Development, and in the 
IDAB report to the President submitted by Eric Johnston. The “fundamentalists,” 
position found its most sophisticated advocacy in the report of the American 
Enterprise Association®? to the Special Committee, in the report of the Fairless 
Committee to President Eisenhower and in Mr. Fairless’ testimony before the 
Special Committee. 

From these two sets of reports it can be seen that the perspectives of “funda- 
mentalists” and “progressives” remain as divergent today as they were at the onset 
of the cold war. The M.I.T., CED, and IDAB reports virtually agreed that “in 


the near future, foreign private capital is not likely to play a major yole in the 


“The members of this group were, in addition to Mr. Fairless, Colgate Darden, Jr., president of 
the University of Virginia; Richard R. Deupree, board chairman of Proctor and Gamble 
Whitelaw Reid, chairman of the New York Herald Tribune; Walter Bedeli Smith, vice- 
chairman, American Machine and Foundry Corp.; Jesse W. Tapp, chairman of the Bank of 
America; and John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of America. 


® This statement was prepared under the general guidance of the following members of the Com. 
mittee for Economic Development: Howard C. Petersen, Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co.; 
Frank Altschul; Thomas D. Cabot, Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc.; S. Sloan Colt, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany; Gardner Cowles, Des Moines Register & Tribune and Cowles Magazines, Inc.; Jay E 
Crane, Standard Oil Company (New Jersey); William C. Foster, Olin Mathieson Chemic 
Corporation; H. J. Heinz, II; T. S. Petersen, Standard Oil of California; Philip D. Reed, Gen 
eral Electric Company; Beardsley Rum]; Harry Scherman, Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc.; H. 
Christian Sonne; Wayne C. Taylor, Heathsville, Virginia. 


" This report was prepared by Eric Johnston; Gardner Cowles; Dr. Robert Daniel, Virginia State 
College; Harvey S. Firestone, Jr.; J. Peter Grace, W. R. Grace & Co.; Dr, Wilton Halversor 
University of California; Mrs. J. Ramsay Harris, U.S. Committee for UNICEF; Lloyd Mash- 
burn, AFL-CIO; Lee W. Minton, AFL-CIO; Dr. W. I. Myers, Cornell University; Herschel 
D. Newsom, National Grange; William M. Rand, deputy director, Mutual Security Agency 
and Laurence F. Whittemore, chairman of the board, The Brown Co. 


™ The American Enterprise Association, Inc., is a research organization. Its study report on Amer- 
ican Private Investment, Foreign Economic Development, and the Aid Programs was carried 
out under the joint direction of Dr. W. Glenn Campbell, director of research, and Dr. Wilson 
Schmidt of George Washington University, who were aided by a group of top academi 
economists. A detailed account of the background to the foreign aid legislation of 1957 is 
to be found in H. Field Haviland, Jr., “Foreign Aid and the Policy Process: 1957,” American 
Political Science Review, LII (September, 1958), 689-724. 
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development of either Asia or Africa.” ** This position evoked from Mr. Fairless 
the flat assertion: “I can’t go along with that.” * 

The “fundamentalists,” sensing that a crucial point had been reached in the 
evolution of American economic policy, argued that the time for government- 
sponsored economic and technical assistance programs was past. Either the 
foreign countries desirous of American investment should create the conditions 
necessary to induce private investment and development or the United States 
should recognize that such countries are either unable or unwilling to help them- 
selves.°> Government grants or loans are no proper substitute for private invest- 
ment. “Intergovermental charity . . . is ordinarily an inferior instrument of inter- 
national co-operation. It has no natural limits; it is certain to be condemned at 
home for excess and abroad for deficiency. It is likely to make the recipient sus- 
pect ulterior motives and hidden designs. The donor is likely to make it a pretext 
for demands for repayment in political rather than businesslike form.” ** 

The “progressives” countered this argument by denying that the purpose of 
government assistance should be to influence the recipients. Assistance should 
not be looked upon a means of securing friendship and gratitude but rather as 
a means of resolving a strictly economic problem without letting a doctrinaire 
insistence upon private enterprise defeat the purpose. 

Although both groups assumed the inherent autonomy of the market system, 
and agreed that it should not be adulterated by spectacular or sensational projects 
designed to have a political or psychological impact, they disagreed on the value 
of planning for economic development. “Progressives” stress the importance of 
the recipient country’s having a national development plan whereas the “funda- 
mentalists” roundly condemn such planning as a self-defeating strategy for the 
free nations. Milton Friedman, economist from the University of Chicago, testi- 
fying on behalf of the American Enterprise Association, bitterly attacked the 
tendency of the M.I.T. Report to “take as a prime test of whether a country is 
making an effective effort on development whether they have a centrally designed 
and co-ordinated development program. ... I do not think we can successfully 
compete with the Soviet ideology by accepting its basic premises.” °* To accept 

ntral planning in place of the free market “is likely to make the efforts of the 
Soviets more successful.” 5* 

The most significant feature of the proposed Development Loan Fund was 
that of making loans available “on more generous terms” than either the Export- 
[mport Bank or the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development were 
prepared to offer. It was proposed that the Fund Administrator have considerable 
discretion in setting interest rates, periods of maturity, etc., and it was anticipated 
that many of the Fund’s loans might have to provide for repayment in local cur- 


“ FAP Studies 1957, p. 288. 

“The Foreign Aid Program, Hearings before the Senate Special Committee, 85th Cong. Ist Sess. 
(March and April, 1957), p. 360 (hereinafter cited as FAP Hearings 1957). 

* FAP Hearings 1957, p. 127. 

“FAP Studies 1957, p. 592. 

“FAP Hearings 1957, pp. 128-29. 

* Ibid. 
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rencies which could be utilized at the discretion of the Administrator. These 
“soft” loans represented the effort to reconcile the demands of an autonomous 
market system with the strategic imperatives of foreign policy. 

Characteristically the “fundamentalists” were opposed to such a practice. 
The Fairless report declared flatly that “loans by the United States repayable in 
the inconvertible currencies of foreign nations are undesirable, and the practice 
of granting them should be terminated.” ®* Mr. Fairless made it clear that he was 
adamantly opposed to soft loans “because we feel that the ‘soft loan’ principle 
undermines the real loan” and “the drift will be to all soft loans.” ® The report 
of the American Enterprise Association also expressed fear that “governmental 
loans carrying especially easy terms as a kind of gift will create misunderstand- 
ing in the borrowing country about the rate of return on private loans or invest- 
ments that is appropriate and commensurate with the risk.” * 

Both “progressives” and “fundamentalists” agree that the underdeveloped 
countries can benefit from America’s experience with private enterprise but dis- 
agree on the means by which this benefit should be exported. “Fundamentalists” 
assume that the essence of the American achievement lies in overcoming the 
hazards of entrepreneurship by self-discipline and sacrifice; and these qualities 
can develop only where people must face the risk of failure. If development is 
slow in many countries it can be assumed that those people are uninterested in 
raising their standards, “as is clear from their reluctance to make the resources 
available by voluntary savings.” *? They could improve their real income “simply 
by rearranging the allocation of resources.” ** Since the United States made its 
way by voluntary savings, why cannot the underdeveloped countries of today do 
likewise? But it is precisely the futility of expecting such self-reliance to emerge, 
under the conditions prevailing in those countries, that motivates the “progres- 
sives” to alter those conditions. The “progressive” believes that initiative and self- 
reliance, indispensable to private enterprise, must be induced by the employment 
of American economic assistance to establish a system of economic incentives. 
It is precisely the “progressives’ ” confidence and willingness to employ unortho- 
dox devices that distinguishes them from the “fundamentalists.” 


CoNCLUSION 


We began our study with the assumption that by analyzing the foreign policy 
perspectives of the business elite we would gain insight into the process by which 
it exercises power over American foreign policy. We contended that the business 
elite exercises this power by confining debate within traditional conceptions of 
how economic resources should be employed.** We have seen that in considering 
* Ibid., pp. 370-71. 
® Ibid., p. 371. 

" FAP Studies 1957, p. 602. 
® Ibid., p. 581. 
® Ibid., p. 585. 


“Debate has been confined not only by the traditional conceptions of how economic resources 
should be used but also by the special attention which businessmen have received from Con 
gress and the Administration. The testimony of other groups — religious, civic and labor 
— if solicited at all, has been accepted in a perfunctory, almost ritualistic, manner, The 
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new proposals for foreign economic assistance business spokesmen are constrained 
to reconcile the employment of an economic strategy with the traditional premises 
of American capitalism. We have discovered that some businessmen (“progres- 
sives:’) are consistently able to overcome the limitations imposed upon their judg- 
ment by these premises. With equally striking consistency we have noticed a 
coincidence between the “fundamentalists’ ” opposition to mew departures in 
foreign economic policy and their tenacious adherence to traditional precepts. 

In contrast to the “progressives,” “fundamentalists” stress the impossibility 
of reconciling governmental controls with the freedom of enterprise, the autonomy 
of the market with other forms of social and political control; and they insist that 
the American system of enterprise cannot be exported unless the underdeveloped 
countries adopt it of their own tree will, leaving us free of the gratuitous political 
commitments which would result if we went beyond orthodox business methods. 
By contrast the “progressives” look further afield for the contingencies on which 
the survival of American capitalism rests. They have consistently approved new 
departures in foreign economic policy; they have demonstrated a willingness to 
employ government as an instrument for fostering economic development in the 
backward countries; and they are confident that this will not impair our economic 
freedom or our political autonomy. This perspective has been strengthened by 
the “progressives’ ” capacity to apply ideas and advice acquired from their own 
experience in government. 

To the extent that the United States possesses a foreign economic strategy 
it has been developed largely with reference to the conflicting perspectives of the 
business elite. When we examine the sequence of foreign aid programs since 
World War II it appears that United States policy has been a series of attempts 
to reconcile our traditional conception of how economic resources should be 
used, with the need to apply these resources in foreign societies and in response 
to the demands of political strategy. The achievements in this direction are more 
consistent with the perspective of the “progressives” than with the perspective 
of the “fundamentalists.” 

However, the “progressives’ ” initiative in sponsoring new departures in for- 
eign economic policy should not obscure their basic commitment to the traditional 
precepts of American capitalism, nor the limitations involved in pursuing political 
goals in foreign countries by means of an economic strategy. By and large, “pro- 
gressives” have tended to assume that increased production and its consequent 
raising of the level of material well-being will inevitably result in political stability. 
Their preoccuption with reconciling foreign economic assistance with the premises 
of American capitalism has confined them to a search for economic and financial 
innovations of the sort represented by the International Finance Corporation and 
the Development Loan Fund. 


business community’s access to the decision-making apparatus of the United States govern- 
ment has been analyzed statistically in David S. McLellan and Charles E. Woodhouse, 
“Businessmen in Foreign Policy,” Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, XXXIX (March, 
1959), 283-90. A paper, “American Foreign Assistance: the Dilemmas of a Tutelary Role,” 
presented at the 1959 meeting of the American Sociological Society, examines the implica- 
tions of the business perspective in the administration of aid programs abroad. 
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Assuming that our political pur; ose is to prevent the spread of Soviet in- 
fluence, we can ask whether the “progressives” are aware of the political con- 
sequences which economic development may entail. Do they appreciate its 
potential for disrupting the traditional social structure of the aided country, open- 
ing the way for new bonds of social and political allegiance on the basis of new 
ideologies? Do they have a conception of the type of internal political order which 
is necessary for rapid economic development in backward countries? Do they 


appreciate the gulf that separates conditions in backward societies from the con- . 
ditions in our country which make it possible to sustain a social order based upon . 
traditional capitalist precepts? B 














BRANDEIS’ PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 
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NTIL NOVEMBER 21, 1910, Louis Dembitz Brandeis and scientific 

management were both relatively unknown. On that day, however, both 

became nationwide subjects of interest and discussion. The event which 
catapulted the two to fame occurred at public hearings conducted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in a matter of proposed freight rate increases, when 
Brandeis startled the proceedings by maintaining that railroad costs could be re- 
duced by applying scientific efficiency methods which would enable the railroad 
companies to enlarge their incomes by at least a million dollars a day. 

Until Brandeis made this claim, the newspapers had reported the progress 
of the hearings irregularly and in brief dispatches on inner pages, with not one 
editorial comment. Now, Brandeis, scientific management, and the hearings 
became major news and editorial topics. The press, periodical magazines, and 
technical journals ran scores of sketches of Brandeis and articles by him and 
other experts on scientific management. 

Up to this time not even one article had been published in any of the gen- 
erally accessible periodicals containing in its title the term “scientific manage- 
ment.” ? Yet, in one year following Brandeis’ claim, twenty-six articles appeared 
bearing titles which included the term, and a large number of others dealt with 
the subject under different titles. The number of periodical articles on efficiency 
subjects rose from five in 1908 to fifty-nine in 1911.? In the opinion of the coun- 
try’s outstanding engineers, Brandeis, by a single stroke, had advanced scientific 
management more than would otherwise have been achieved in the next quarter- 
century.*® 

The story of the phenomenal rise of Brandeis and the popularization of sci- 
entific management began in the summer of 1910. On June 18, Congress passed 
the Mann-Elkins Act amending Section 15 of the Interstate Commerce Act of 
1887 to provide that, in any hearing on requested rate increases, the burden of 
proof would be on the common carrier to show that the proposed higher charges 
were just and reasonable. Several weeks later, two groups of railroads, one rep- 
resenting the eastern roads and the other the western, filed schedules with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission requesting a general increase of 10 per cent 
in freight shipping rates because of higher costs, especially wage increases. The 
Commission suspended the raised rates in accordance with the new legislation 
and began holding the required public hearings on August 15. A number of 
eastern firms which used the railroads to ship their goods engaged Brandeis as 
their chief counsel. 


'“The idea back of the new movement was itself unfamiliar to most persons.” Horace Book- 
walter Drury, Scientific Management: A History and Criticism, Studies in History, Econom- 
ics and Public Law, Edited by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia University (New 
York, 1922), Vol. LXV, No. 2, Whole No. 157, pp. 36-37. 

*Ibid., pp. 40-41. 

‘Ernest Poole, Introduction to Louis D, Brandeis, Business — A Profession (Boston: Hale, Cush- 
man & Flint, 1933), p. xlix. 
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Brandeis had no thought at the time of introducing the subject of scientific 
management. He had supposed that the leading railroads were efficient. How- 
ever, when he began to cross-examine witnesses for the railroads he found that 
they had neither maintained records of nor possessed knowledge of the costs of 
specific operations: costs had been disregarded in the rate-making process. The 
railroads were far behind the large manufacturing corporations in cost accounting, 
without which a high level of efficiency was unattainable. 

Scientific management was not new to Brandeis. He had read Frederick 
Winslow Taylor’s “Shop Management” shortly after its publication in Transac- 
tions of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers in 1903; and he had 
studied the series of articles by Harrington Emerson in American Engineer and 
Railroad Journal in 1906 on the application of efficiency methods in the locomo- 
tive repair shops of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad. Brandeis re- 
called that Emerson had a new point of view which might serve to defeat the 
railroads. He sensed that the best line of attack would be to show that had the 
railroads been efficiently managed, their net revenues would have increased and 
the raising of freight charges would have been unnecessary. 

Brandeis visited Emerson several times while the hearings were under way, 
and suggested a conference of the leaders of the efficiency movement to discuss 
the case. The meeting took place in October at the home of Henry L. Gantt, 
the developer of the bonus system and inventor of a rough type of slide rule before 
Carl G. Barth perfected the device. Among those who attended were Frank B. 
Gilbreth, initiator of the first micro-motion studies, and Henry V. Sheel, su- 
pervisor of the Brighton Mills, where successful efficiency methods had been 
introduced. 

At the conference, a logical plan of presentation of efficiency methods was 
worked out for Brandeis to employ at the hearings, and a detailed approach was 
drawn for questioning the railroads’ witnesses on maxima of efficiency in various 
details of operations. All agreed on the use of the term “scientific management” 
to designate the over-all efficiency system combining the several developed effi- 
ciency methods; and they decided that their appearance as Brandeis’ witnesses 
would offer an opportunity for the first time to bring their theories and experiences 
before the public and before the country’s leading railroad executives. 

At the November hearings, which took place in Washington, Brandeis 
charged the railroads with employing obsolete managerial and accounting meth- 
ods. In his examination of witnesses for the railroads, among whom were many 
of the top executives of the largest roads in the United States, he pointed out that 
management was not efficiency-minded. He accused the roads of meeting higher 
costs with still higher costs, causing rates to continue upward in a spiral and 
creating an eternal problem of carrier versus shipper, with the public consumers 
and the small businessmen bearing the burden. Scientific management alone, 
Brandeis asserted, offered the possibility simultaneously of lowering production 
costs and raising wages by improving business methods, increasing productivity, 
and saving on labor. 


*Herbert N. Casson, “The Story of Emerson, High Priest of the New Science of Efficien 
American Review of Reviews, XLVIII (September, 1913), 308. 
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Responsibility for their poor financial conditions lay with the railroads them- 
selves, Brandeis insisted. If they were to continue their reckless expansion, he 
warned, they would constantly narrow down the margin of economic safety, 
and cause the government, because of necessity and irresistible popular clamor, 
to assume their ownership and operation. 

The leading exponents of scientific management were Brandeis’ star wit- 
nesses. Emerson produced financial data proving that, after introducing the 
principle of scientific managment in its locomotive repair shops, the Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad had far exceeded the limits of what it had formerly 
deemed to be maximum efficiency, and had saved over a million dollars a year 
in locomotive repairs alone. Similar results were experienced in the handling 
of freight, maintenance of equipment and way, operation of terminals, and fuel 
consumption. Emerson’s testimony sharply contradicted the railroads’ conten- 
tion that they had attained maximum efficiency in all phases of operation.°® 

Another of Brandeis’ witnesses was Henry L. Gantt who related his experi- 
ences with scientific managment of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. He showed 
that merely by standardizing the shops throughout the entire road very large 
monetary savings had been effected. Other witnesses included H. K. Hathaway 
of the Tabor Manufacturing Company of Philadelphia and James M. Dodge of 
the Link Belt Company. They described how, after the methods and techniques 
were introduced, production, profits, and wages rose while costs and prices de- 
clined.® 

On the witness stand, each of the leaders of the scientific management 
movement stressed the need for employers and employees to co-operate in using 
eficiency methods to lower production costs rather than for corporations to make 
agreements among themselves to raise prices. All warned that the country 
must curb its extravagant use of material and human resources, and that the only 
way this could be accomplished would be by applying the principles of scientific 
management. 

The testimony of these skilled engineers, with their practical experience in 
all the details of operation, cost accounting, labor relations, and management, 
overwhelmed the railroads. They presented a mass of new data against which 


* Average fuel consumption per freight ton, Emerson reported, has been reduced from 261 to 78 
pounds within three years. Harrington Emerson, “Betterment Work on the Santa Fe,” Ameri 


can Engineer and Railroad Journal, LXXX (December, 1906), 451-76. 


H. K. Hathaway testified that from 1904, when scientific management was introduced in his shops, 
to 1910 the money value of the company’s production trebled and wages rose from 25 to 30 
per cent higher than those paid to the same class of workman in other shops doing the same 
sort of work. All this had been accomplished, he reported, with fewer employees, the same 
size plant, little increase in new equipment, lower prices, and while competition grew 

Relating his experiences with scientific management on the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
road, Henry L. Gantt showed that merely by standardizing the shops throughout the entire 
road very large monetary savings were effected. James M. Dodge, president of the Link 
Belt Company, the only large concern in the United States which had adopted scientific 
management, testified that after introducing efficiency methods in his shops in Chicago, 
Indianapolis, and Philadelphia they became twice as efficient as before, with the results 
that a bonus of 25 to 30 per cent was added regularly to the wages of his workers, and that 
the cost of production, upon which contracts with his company were always based, was 
reduced by about 15 per cent. Evidence Taken by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the Matter of Proposed Advances in Freight Rates by Carriers, 61st Cong., 3rd Sess., Sen 
Doc. No. 725, Vol. IV, Hearings before Commission, 1911, pp. 2619-20. 
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the amazed railroad experts had no defense. Brandeis skillfully forced the head 
of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad to admit that one of the possible ways to 
raise income would be to maintain existing rate schedules and to increase operat- 
ing efficiency so that a 3 per cent cheaper cost of providing transportation would 
meet the needs of the railroads just as well as would the proposed rate advance. 

With reference to the general application of the principles of scientific man- 
agement, Brandeis exclaimed: “We shall work . . . that these principles . . . are 
applicable to practically all departments of all businesses, and that the estimate 
which has been made that in the railroad operations of this country an economy 
of a million dollars a day is possible, is an estimate which is by no means extrava- 
gant...and... is, if anything, an underestimate instead of an overestimate.” ' 
Furthermore, Brandeis insisted, without expending any extra effort a “workman 
... could do two or three times the amount that he did before,” and “could earn 
from 30 to 60 per cent more than the regular wages paid in the trade.” ® 

These claims that scientific management could save the railroads at least 
a million dollars a day and at the same time permit the raising of wages and the 
lowering of prices evoked sensational publicity from the nation’s press and angry 
opposition from railroad executives and labor leaders. Brandeis had made a 
serious and provocative impression on the public’s mind. Many newspapers, 
especially the railroad trade journals, accused him of possessing a love for head- 
lines which exceeded his respect for fact and reality. 

The logic of Brandeis’ arguments, however, could not be so easily dismissed. 
For example, the New York Daily Tribune of November 23, 1910, in an editorial 
entitled “Efficiency and Economy,” admitted that Brandeis presented “a bold 
line of argument,” which because of the newness of the subject of scientific man- 
agement might not carry much weight, but “whatever the possibility of ‘scien- 
tific’ business management may be, it is only through new economies that there 
can be any escape from the vicious circle of higher rates to meet higher wages 
and higher costs, followed inevitably by still higher costs in response to the higher 
rates.” ® 

Brandeis filed his ninety-four page brief with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on January 3, 1911. Almost half of it was devoted to scientific manage- 
ment.?® On February 2, the seven-member Commission unanimously rejected the 
requests for rate increases. While the Commission did not base its opinion for- 
mally or directly on Brandeis’ exposition of the principles of scientific manage- 
ment and the testimony of the movement’s leaders, it accepted his argument 
that before higher rates would be permitted the carriers must first show with 
reasonable certainty that they had exercised proper economy in general opera- 
tions and management. Brandeis had convinced the Commission that the public 


" Ibid., p. 2620. 

* Ibid. 

* New York Daily Tribune, November 23, 1910, p. 6. See also New York Times, November 22, 
1910, p. 6. 

” Brandeis reviewed the contributions in the field beginning with Taylor, who he thought was 
the greatest of the movement’s pioneers, and specifically related the practical experiences in 


efficiency innovations of Barth, Dodge, Emerson, Gantt, Gilbreth, J. B. Going, Hathaway, H 
P. Kendall, Kent, Sheel, H. R. Towne and J. H. Williams. 
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should not be expected to bear the burden of the railroads’ bill for inefficient 
management and imprudent capitalization." 

During the entire year 1911, the periodical press — technical and popular 
— published articles and discussions on scientific management. Frederick Win- 
slow Taylor’s The Principles of Scientific Management was published that year. 
Dartmouth College held a Conference of Scientific Management in October; and 
two months later the Society to Promote the Science of Management was estab- 
lished, the name of which was changed to the Taylor Society shortly after Taylor’s 
death in 1915. Within several years a number of other efficiency societies were 
formed, and scholarly studies of scientific management were published in eco- 
nomic, political, and technical journals. In 1913, the Library of Congress compiled 
a bibliography entitled “Select List of References on Scientific Management and 
Efficiency,” which was published in the “Efficiency Number” of Special Libraries 
for May of the same year. 

Although the railroad companies lost the rate advance cases, they not so 
long afterwards accepted scientific management; and a number of them, princi- 
pally the Pennsylvania, the Lehigh Valley, and the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific, undertook intensive studies for eliminating inefficiency. Within a decade 
after Brandeis had hammered scientific management into the minds of railroad 
executives, Ivy L. Lee, assistant to the president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
praised Brandeis’ suggestions of 1910, and admitted that the net operating income 
if the road had increased approximately a million dollars a day. 

Brandeis was no mere onlooker in the new field of industrial efficiency. He 
thought deeply on all its social implications and saw pitfalls as well as benefits. 





“The Commission declared in its ruling: “There is no evidence before us which established the 
necessity for higher rates . . . and . . . it should be further said that before any general 
advance can be permitted it must appear with reasonable certainty that carriers have ex- 
ercised proper economy in the purchase of their supplies, in the payment of their wages, and 
in the general conduct of their business.” Evidence Taken by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in the Matter of Proposed Advances in Freight Rates by Carriers, 61st Cong., 3rd 
Sess., Sen. Doc. No. 725, Vol. X, p. 5490 (1911). 

In 1916, when the Senate Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary was con- 
sidering President Wilson’s nomination of Brandeis to be an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, James S. Harlan, a member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission who served in the 1910 rate advance cases, testified: 

“Mr. Brandeis participated in those cases, and , . . the feature of particular interest in 
both cases, from the standpoint of the public and the newspapers, was Mr. Brandeis’ theory 
that through ‘efficiency’ the railroads might make very large savings . . . and that way might 
avoid the necessity of an increase in their rates. It was a very interesting lot of testimony 
that Mr. Brandeis produced. My own view is that the discussion and publicity that was 
given to the matter of efficiency did a great deal of good. 

“While we did not use that theory at all in disposing of either case, I have since been 
told repeatedly by railroad men and others that the discussion of that matter in those cases 
resulted in an undertaking by many railroad men to study the questions of efficiency and to 
see what savings could be made. 

“I do not doubt for a moment that a great good was accomplished by that testimony 
and the wide publicity given to ‘scientific management and efficiency.’ But obviously 
the Commission could not dispose of the 1910 Rate Advance Cases on a theory of that kind, 
and did not. Nor did Mr. Brandeis advocate their disposition solely on that theory, Never- 
theless, that discussion of efficiency seemed to have become in the public mind the central 
feature of those cases.” 

Nomination of Louis D. Brandeis, Hearings Before the Subcommittee of the Committee 
on the Judiciary, United States Senate, on the Nomination of Louis D. Brandeis To Be An 

Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 64th Cong., Ist Sess., Sen, Doc. 

No. 409, Vol. II, p. 160 (1916). 
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At a meeting in Philadelphia on October 22, 1915, memorializing the death of 
Frederick Winslow Taylor the previous March 21, Brandeis remarked: 

Taylor was a great scientist. He established certain truths, fundamental in their nature. But 
he obviously covered only a part of the field of inquiry. The truths he discovered must be 
further developed and they must be supplemented by and adjusted to other truths. The greater 
productivity of labor must not only be attainable, but attainable under conditions consistent with 
the conservation of health, the enjoyment of work, and the development of the individual.’ 


Efficiency, in Brandeis’ opinion, must be by consent. He cautioned that those 
“who undertake to apply the truths which Taylor disclosed must remember that 
in a democracy it is not sufficient to have discovered an industrial truth, or even 
the whole truth. Such truth can rule only when accompanied by the consent of 
men.” *% 

Brandeis realized that sooner or later employers would accept scientific man- 
agement and reap its benefits; but he felt that labor might take many years, at 
the very least a quarter-of-a-century, to become convinced not so much of the 
“industrial truths which scientific management is disclosing” but that “those truths 
are consistent with what may be termed human truths.” These “human truths,” 
in Brandeis’ opinion, constituted the basis of industrial democracy, without 
which scientific management could not be applied successfully." 

To determine whether the application was truly successful, certain ques 
tions had to be asked. These were: “Is the greater productivity attained clearly 
consistent with the health of the body, the mind, and the soul of the worker? Is 
it consistent with industrial freedom? Is it consistent with greater joy in work, 
and generally in living?” These questions, he insisted, “must be answered in the 
affirmative, and to the satisfaction, not only of a few, merely, but of the majority 
of those to be affected.” '* Under scientific management, he explained, “men 
are led, not driven.” ** This infuses in workers a sharing of responsibility for the 
results of the business in which they earn their livelihood. 

Brandeis subordinated industrial truths to human truths, a concept generally 
ignored by the engineers and technicians in the scientific management movement, 
most of whom were engrossed solely in the industrial aspects of the efficiency 
systems. He postulated the consistency of industrial and human truths upon the 
existence of a truly democratic community. For example, before industry would 
introduce innovations it should consult labor and offer an opportunity for test- 
ing the proposed changes in conditions so that the whole truth could be ascer- 
tained. 

Brandeis saw in the new movement the means for eliminating the indifference 
of workers to their place in industry and promoting self-respect and satisfaction 
in their work. The science of efficiency, he maintained, would screen workers ac 
cording to their aptitudes and interests, and would place them where they would 
do their best work at levels of their highest capabilities. In return for their in- 


” Brandeis, op. cit., pp. 52-53. 

* Ibid., p. 53. 

* Ibid., pp. 54-55. 

* Louis D. Brandeis, “Efficiency by Consent,” Harper’s Weekly, LXI (December 11, 1915), 568 
* Brandeis, Business — A Profession, p. 49. 
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creased productivity and sharing of responsibility, scientific management would 
secure for the workers “appropriate and substantial recognition and reward.” *' 
“If the fruits of Scientific Management are directed into the proper channels,” 
Brandeis argued, “the workingman will get not only a fair share, but a very large 
share, of the industrial profits arising from improved industry.” Such a scheme 
required the co-operation of labor and management in terms of what Brandeis 
called a “square deal.” For workers to obtain this increased share of the benefits 
through higher wages, shorter hours, regular employment and better working 
conditions, labor must be so strongly and democratically unionized as to be able 
to collaborate with management in fixing wages, hours, and conditions of work 
and in determining the application of the principles of scientific management to 
the various businesses. “Unless the workingman is so represented there must be 
danger that his interests will not be properly cared for; and he cannot be properly 
represented except through organized labor.” ** 

One of the immediate effects of the 1910 rate cases was the almost general 
attack on scientific management by organized labor. Seeing in it nothing but a 
fancy name for the piecework system and speed-up, union leaders complained 
that, whenever efficiency was exercised and pieces of work increased per hour, 
management inevitably reduced the rate of pay. Taylor, Brandeis and the other 
advocates of scientific management argued that this was not the proper practice 
of the movement’s principles. Once a piece rate was established, it was not to 
be cut. Furthermore, Brandeis asserted, scientific management had to rest on a 
strong, organized labor movement with legal protections, collective bargaining 
rights, and the power to ensure that the rates would be kept and that government 
would regulate to prevent cut-throat competition from slicing away labor’s pay 
rates, 

In addition to these fears, labor felt that scientific management would remove 
incentives for trade-unionism, discourage collective bargaining, and cause un- 
employment. If fewer employees could produce the same amount of goods, then 
why should employers retain their previous force intact when business was not 
expanding? Labor contended that scientific management assumed conditions of 
prosperity; but what was there to guarantee continuous business expansion and 
regularity of employment? Brandeis could not readily dispose of these arguments 
advanced by such labor leaders as Samuel Gompers and John Mitchell, for sci- 
entific management could not claim to prevent or eliminate economic recessions 
and depressions. 

The majority of unions publicly rejected scientific management as meaning 
sheer speed-up leading ultimately to insanity for the workers. Several well-known 
muckrakers of the period, especially Upton Sinclair, attacked it as a device of 
employers for wringing out every last ounce of workers’ strength to increase 
profits; and any wage increases that scientific management might bring to the 
workers would go later to pay doctors, hospitals, and sanitariums. 


"Louis D, Brandeis, Foreword to Frank B. Gilbreth, Primer of Scientific Management (London 
Constable, 1912), p. vii. 


* Ibid., p. viii. 
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Brandeis was deeply hurt by these sharp attacks. Although he kept insist- 
ing that the primary aim of scientific management was regularity of employment, 
he was never able to convince labor. Merely pointing out that irregularity of 
employment was “the most potent cause of waste, not only of labor, but of plant 
and capital” ?* did not win over union leaders, for they knew of and had repeated 
such statements countless times. Simply contending that the principal objective 
of the new science was regularity of employment did not guarantee it in practice. 
His reasoning that the speed-up and the piece-rate system were not scientific 
management”? fell on unconvinced labor ears. 

Nearly solidly opposed to scientific management, organized labor succeeded 
in pressing Congress to establish in 1912 a Special Committee of the House of 
Representatives to Investigate the Taylor and Other Systems of Shop Management 
and another special House committee to inquire as to whether Congress should 
prohibit the use of scientific management in government employment. In 1914, 
the United States Commission on Industrial Relations hired Dr. Robert Franklin 
Hoxie to head an investigation of scientific management with relation to labor. 
The results of the latter inquiry were published the following year. Professor 
Hoxie showed that the mere determination by management that its methods were 
“efficient” and “scientific” did not render itself infallible and sacred, and that 
workers under the system should have the protection of democratic safeguards 
and checks.** 

Although he had lost much support and admiration from the labor move- 
ment and gained the respect of many industrialists, Brandeis was discouraged but 
not despondent. He believed his role to be somewhat of a prophet, requiring 
“tact and patience to introduce radically new methods, whether the persons to 
be affected are organized or unorganized workers or are those ‘higher up.’ ” 7* He 
admitted that while scientific management aimed at increasing the efficiency of 
labor, materials, plant, working capital, purchasing, selling, shipping, and services, 
its primary objective was to increase the efficiency of management. “Increased 
efficiency must begin with those higher up.” 7° Reluctantly, he acknowledged 
that labor was justifiably not assured that management would take or encourage 
labor to take the next steps as outlined in his co-operative social scheme. 

Brandeis never wavered in his defense of scientific management against 
labor’s criticism and opposition. He urged union leaders and workers not to blame 
the new movement for the abuses and misuses of efficiency methods by employers. 
The process of educating management for its role in the co-operative scientific 
society was, in his opinion, as difficult a task as that of winning labor to its proper 


* Brandeis, Business — A Profession, p. 45. 

* Louis D. Brandeis, “Brief on Behalf of Traffic Committee of Commercial Organizations of the 
Atlantic Seaboard,” Evidence Taken by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the Matter 
of Proposed Advances in Freight Rates by Carriers, 61st Cong., 3rd Sess., Sen. Doc. No. 725 
Vol. VIII, Briefs of Counsel, Docket No. 3400, Section 12, “What Labor Gains from Sci- 
entific Management,” pp. 4785-86 (1911). 

* Robert Franklin Hoxie, Scientific Managament and Labor (New York: Appleton, 1915). 

™ Brandeis, “Brief. . . ,” p. 4786. 

* Louis D. Brandeis, “Organized Labor and Efficiency,” Survey (April 22, 1911), p. 149. Address 
delivered before the Boston Central Labor Union, April 2, 1911. 
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role. Again and again he stressed the point that “when Frederick W. Taylor, 
with infinite patience and genius, discovered the laws by which a given quantity 
of pig iron might be loaded into a car or a given quantity of coal be shovelled by 
hand.in a third or fourth of the time ordinarily taken, he was protecting his work- 
men, not exhausting them.” ** He stubbornly insisted that this did not constitute 
speed-up but aimed, rather, at the removal of “the obstacles which annoy and 
exhaust the workman.” 75 

The picture Brandeis painted of scientific management was this: 

Under scientific management the employee is enabled to earn without greater strain upon 
his vitality from 25 to 60 per cent, and at times even 100 per cent, more than under the old sys 
tem. The larger wages are made possible by larger production; but this gain in production is not 
attained by “speeding up.” It comes largely from removing the obstacles to production which 
annoy and exhaust workmen — obstacles for which he is not or should not be made responsible. 
The management sees to it that his machine is always in perfect order. The management sees to 
it that he is always supplied with the necessary materials. The management sees to it that work 
comes to him at proper times, with proper instructions and in proper condition. The manage- 
ment sees to it that he is shown the best possible way of doing the job; that is, the way which 
takes least time, which takes least effort, and which produces the best results. Relieved of every 
unnecessary interruption and annoyance, the worker is enabled without greater strain to furnish 
much more in production, and under the exhilaration of achievement he develops his capacity.” 


The true efficiency methods of scientific management, Brandeis explained, 
would eliminate the costly impediments in work routines, equipment, working 
conditions, personnel policies and labor-management relations which place un- 
necessary additional physical and mental burdens on labor and exhaust its ener- 
gies. Furthermore, the new science of efficiency would guarantee to workers, by 
contract and by legal safeguards, a certain amount of leisure regularly. 

Labor was able readily to understand and agree with Brandeis that employers 
would, without involving large capital expenditure, gain greater productivity 
from labor, reduced labor costs, more efficient use of plant and equipment, lower 
interest and taxes, lesser depreciation charges, reduced stock of raw and processed 
materials, and lessened strain on credit. However, labor could not understand 
or agree with Brandeis as to what workers would gain from scientific management. 
Labor was not convinced that scientific management could simultaneously reduce 
prices and raise wages, increase production and shorten the workday, increase 
productivity and conserve workers’ energy, and provide labor with a social respon- 
sibility for production and yet allow employers freely to engage in or close down 
production. 

Brandeis was forced to fall back on his argument that scientific management 
was necessary to fill a social need, offering the principal means for capital and 
labor to co-operate and function harmoniously to the betterment of all society. To 
Brandeis the old laissez-faire concept of trade which characterized a good bargain 
as a transaction in which one person got the better of another had to give way to 
the new, modern concept of business as an applied science which conceived a 


“Brandeis, Business — A Profession, p. 42. 
* Loc. cit. 


* Brandeis, “Brief. . . ,” pp. 4774-75. 
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good contract as a transaction that is good for the parties concerned and for the 
public in general. Accordingly, Brandeis urged, success in business must mean 
more than money-making. Excellence of performance, elimination of waste and 
personnel friction, improvement of product, advancement of methods and pro- 
cesses, recognition and reward, betterment of working conditions, regularity of 
employment, and service to the community must become the combined tests of 
business success.?? 

When Frank B. Gilbreth compiled his Primer of Scientific Management in 
1912 he included brief definitions of the subject by the leaders of the movement. 
Brandeis’ definition held the core of the new science of efficiency to be pre- 
paredness. 

Scientific Management means universal preparedness, the same kind of preparedness that 
secured to Prussia a victory over France and to Japan a victory over Russia. In Scientific Manage- 
ment nothing is left to chance; all is carefully planned in advance. 

Every operation is to be performed according to a predetermined schedule under definite in. 
structions; and the execution under the plan is inspected and supervised at every point. Errors 
are prevented instead of being corrected, The terrible waste of delays and accidents is avoided 


Calculation is substituted for guess; demonstration for opinion. The high efficiency of the limited 
passenger train is sought to be obtained in the ordinary operations of the business.” 


Brandeis demanded preparedness at all levels of supervision and operations, 
standardization of methods and equipment, analytical study and the maintenance 
of detailed records of industrial performance. While he specifically mentioned 
planning, Brandeis did not develop this concept beyond the generalities of pre- 
paredness, calculation, study, and keeping of records. In his philosophy, our 
technological society was developing an eventual pattern of life in which either 
organized big business and organized big labor would be in continual struggle 
against each other, causing endless social strife, suffering, and waste, or the same 
forces would co-operate on the basis of scientific management and industrial 
democracy. However, to attain this harmony required bringing organized labor 
as close as possible to an equal bargaining position to that of employers. If labor 
could not or would not organize all the workers, then employers who ran non- 
union shops would be able to utilize scientific management as a potent weapon 
in their fight to prevent unionization and collective bargaining. 

The spiral of price and wage increases, Brandeis observed, formed an eternal 
chain of social disasters with the employees always getting the worst of the 
deals. If labor would demand a strong, organized participation in the application 
of scientific management for social benefit, instead of allowing it to be taken up 
and monopolized by employers for their own ends, then society would be on its 
co-operative way to eliminate waste and inefficiency and to produce abundance 
for sharing by all. 

Here can be seen elements of the social philosophy which later formed the 
basis of many of Brandeis’ opinions while on the Supreme Court bench. It was 
a very logical step for Brandeis to take from proclaiming scientific management 


* Brandeis, Business — A Profession, p. 1. Address delivered before the graduating class at Brown 
University in 1912. 


* Frank B. Gilbreth, Primer of Scientific Management (New York: Van Nostrand, 1912), p. 3 
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as he conceived it to arguing in favor of maximum hour, minimum wage, and 
child labor legislation. Scientific management and industrial democracy were 
Brandeis’ joint theories for improving society within the framework of capitalism. 
His later thinking, embodied in his opinions as Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court, disclosed concepts of prudent investment, efficient capitalization, fair earn- 
ings, and more equitable sharing by the public in capital’s yields. Where existing 
law was not clear in its mandate or did not cover the subject, he demanded that 
benefit of doubt in judicial decisions relating to matters concerning living stand- 
ards of workers should be given to labor, because workers were at an inherent 
disadvantage in their relations with employers. 

While the labor unions did not espouse scientific management or consent to 
give his theories a try, Brandeis was never deterred from his other primary objec- 
tive — the attainment of industrial democracy. Although more successful with 
the latter goal, and firmly recognized as its greatest advocate in American con- 
stitutional and legal history, Brandeis owed his meteoric rise to fame to scientific 
management. To this new science, Brandeis brought his deep love of freedom, 
justice, equity, fair play, co-operation, and harmony. 
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The Use of Force in International Relations. By .A. Appaporal. (Bombay: Asia 
Publishing House. 1958. Pp. 124. Rs. 5.75.) 


This brief study, published under the auspices of the Indian School of Inter- 
national Studies, originated as a series of lectures delivered by the author at the 
University of Calcutta in September, 1957. 

Professor Appadorai’s conclusions can be summarized as follows: Modern 
war is total by definition and therefore if carried to its ultimate end can only result 
in apocalyptic destruction. Nevertheless, from the standpoint of the sovereign 
state, it provides a means of satisfying claims and achieving ends that under cer- 
tain conditions can not be accomplished by more pacific means of settlement. 
Stated in somewhat different terms, the central problem involved in the contin- 
ued use of force in international relations is the lack of an alternative capable of 
performing an identical function, viz., the satisfaction of just claims. Until such 
an alternative is developed only those states willing to acquiesce in the status quo 
in international politics can safely and legitimately abandon war as an instrument 
of national policy. In Professor Appadorai’s opinion the so-called atomic stale- 
mate has not ameliorated this situation in any significant sense. Thus a necessary 
preliminary step toward the solution of the problem of war is the development 
through collective effort of a method of bringing about changes in the status quo 
by peaceful means 

The author, realistically, concedes that peaceful change will remain a theo- 
retical conception unless and until the principal powers in both the Communist 
and non-Communist blocs accept co-existence as not only desirable but possible. 
Moreover, even when peaceful change and co-existence have become part of the 
pattern of international relations the role of force cannot be completely elimi- 
nated as long as unilateral or collective aggression is possible. It is mandatory, 
therefore, that every state identify its national interest with the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations Charter and accept the principle that force can 
be applied in international relations only under the direction of the United Na- 
tions Security Council — and then only as a last resort. 

Since the reviewer does not share completely Professor Appadorai’s faith in 
the United Nations as presently constituted, he finds this analysis interesting but 
somewhat less than convincing. However, this does not vitiate the fact that this 
brief and provocative essay represents a distinct and hopeful contribution to the 
study of the most vital of all problems, that of providing an adequate substitute 
for force as a means of resolving disputes and adjusting claims in international 
relations. 


Chico State College. 


Hoyt M. JAcKson. 


W. E. B. DuBois: Negro Leader in a Time of Crisis. By Francis L. Broperick. 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 259. $5.00.) 


Professor Broderick has written a competent and sympathetic account of the 
life of one of the most complex and vigorous American Negro leaders of the twen- 
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tieth century. He has done this without whitewashing or besmirching. In his 
book, DuBois comes alive in all the varied facets of his tortuous personality and 
intense intellectual life. 

Growing up in the relaxed silken segregation of a nineteenth-century New 
England community, DuBois absorbed the traditional Yankee values of education, 
intellectualism, and hard work. Mentally toughened by study at Fiske, Harvard, 
and in Germany, and disillusioned by exposure to the existing patterns of segre- 
gation, he came to believe and to teach that the Negro could not rely on weak 
Northern liberals or compliant Negro spokesmen but must develop hard, uncom- 
promising, well-educated leaders. Only through education, devotion to spiritual 
and to intellectual values, and a refusal to accept anything less than complete 
equality could the Negro escape from the morass of discrimination and poverty. 

Proud, arrogant, and half cynical, DuBois fought hard for the rights of his 
people. He used all the weapons at his command including those of scholarship, 
teaching, journalism, propaganda, and the development of a network of defensive 
and offensive organizations. A long time leader of the NAACP, he helped to 
mold it into the dynamic fighting force that it is today. Defeated many times in 
his innermost hopes and aspirations, he gradually lost faith in white good will 
and then in the ability of his own people to find an equitable place in the socio 
economic system of the United States. In the recent past, he drifted close to com- 
munism believing that perhaps this philosophy might offer a world order free of 
racism. 

The life of DuBois as related by Dr. Broderick expresses the tragedy of a seg- 
regated social system. Many Negroes who, like him, possessed the ability to 
become great teachers or creative scholars were forced to expend their energies 
in the harsh fight for justice. Let us hope that the younger generations of college- 
trained Negroes formed in the intellectual and moral atmosphere created by men 
like DuBois may make the contributions to the sciences and the humanities that 
their predecessors were not permitted to make. 


New Mexico Highlands University. 


CrarkK S. KNOWLTON. 


The Colonial Era: A History of the American People. By Herpert APTHEKER. 
(New York: International Publishers. 1959. Pp. 158. $2.00.) 


This little volume, the first of a projected series to bear the collective title A 
History of the American People, traces factors which have contributed to the 
growth of a new people. This development, the book implies, made the Revolu- 
tion an “irrepressible conflict.” In the main Dr. Aptheker discards the chronologi- 
cal method and presents his material topically; his viewpoint is that of historical 
materialism. Thus, The Colonial Era is not descriptive history, but a partisan 
study in which the author has admittedly and consistently stayed within the 
framework of the class struggle. As a result, the author views the Colonial Era 
through pink-colored glasses. 

The following illustrations suggest the author’s point of view: “They [the 
masses] expected little and had the modesty characteristic of workers. They had 
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large families, heavy responsibilities, much harassment and few pleasures except 
as the poor make for themselves everywhere. They were the salt of the earth and 


, 


they made our country.” “With the indentured servants, as with the slaves, as is 
true of the exploited of ali times and climes, oppression met with resistance.” 
“Yet, as a remarkable manifestation of the magnificent spark of discontent that 
can never be quenched in the hearts of exploited humanity stands the record of 
incessant plots and uprisings of the American slave.” For one who feels so deeply 
about social injustice, as Dr. Aptheker clearly does, it is not easy to refrain from 
moralizing. 

A pitfall of any doctrinaire approach to history is oversimplification. Dr. 
Aptheker’s thesis that the “class struggle forms the heart of the American people 
during the colonial period — as since” leads him to a number of oversimplifica- 
tions. For example, he interprets the Great Awakening as a “mass movement” 
which “challenged the elite and the erudite.” This interpretation is disputed in 
a recent study, The Great Awakening in New England, in which Richard Gaustad 
demonstrates that the phenomenon knew no social boundaries. The movement 
was primarily religious, not economic. Certainly colonial historians, such as Perry 
Miller and Samuel Eliot Morison, might dispute Dr. Aptheker’s interpretation 
that the Puritan oligarchy resorted to piety and law primarily to maintain its 
position, as these historians might disagree with Dr. Aptheker’s emphasis upon 
the witch trials rather than upon the Puritan achievement in creating a civiliza- 
tion out of a wilderness. In fact, after reading The Colonial Era one may almost 
carry away the idea that a greater contribution to American civilization was made 
by the Indian who supplied the settlers with the knowledge of how to deal with 
the wilderness, and by the Negro slave who tilled the soil, than by the white 
colonist, Puritan or otherwise. 

All this is not to gainsay the advantage of having a clearly written and suc- 
cinct account of pre-Revolutionary American history from a consistent viewpoint. 
While too slim to present original research, one might recommend this book to the 
general reader except for one objection — the excessive emphasis placed upon 
economic determinism. The work will stimulate the layman to think about his 
heritage, but it scarcely presents a balanced picture of that inheritance. 

Stuart T. Cooke. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Cambridge History of the British Empire, Volume III, The Empire-Common- 
wealth, 1870-1919. Edited by E. A. Benians, Sir James BuTLER, AND C. E. 
CARRINGTON. (Cambridge: The University Press, 1959. Pp. xxi, 948. $19.50.) 


The publication of Volume III brings to a fitting close the task set by the 
editors of the Cambridge History of the British Empire many years ago. The long 
delay in finishing the present volume was due largely to difficulties created by 
World War II and by the death of E. A. Benians. Readers will be disappointed 
that the development of the Empire-Commonwealth is not carried beyond the 
years 1919-21, but these dates are a part of the original plans. 
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The present volume will be heavy reading for most of those who have no 
special interest in the subjects treated. Many of the chapters are long and will 
discourage most college students and, it may be feared, a considerable number of 
college teachers as well. This is not a criticism, however, since the book was 
written as a reference work rather than for popular consumption. Like the other 
volumes in the series it will for many years serve as a dependable guide for study 
of the British Empire-Commonwealth. Every chapter is free from the kind of 
facile generalization that would inevitably spoil a book by masters in the field. 
The corollary of this statement is that some readers in history and related fields 
will be disappointed at the lack of theoretical ideas in the book as a whole. 

Because of the nature of Volume III the reader will find little material on 
specific colonies or dominions, and for such information he will have to consult 
other volumes in the total series. The problems of South Africa, for instance, are 
considered only in their relation to imperial policy, and the West Indies are dealt 
with largely in connection with imperial attempts to pull them out of the eco- 
nomic doldrums. 

Each reader will have his own preferences among the nineteen chapters of 
the book. The reviewer was most pleased with Benian’s introductory chapter 
(“The Empire in the New Age’), Wheare’s discussion of the Empire and the 
peace settlement of 1919, and Lauterpacht and Jennings’ treatment of interna- 
tional law and colonial questions. Every chapter, however, is a solid treatment of 
its subject in the light of research done by the time of writing, but without the 
benefit of scholarly contributions that have been made since that time. The vari- 
ous writers have depended heavily on existing secondary authorities; they make 
much use of collections of documents, Parliamentary debates and papers, but 
surprisingly small use of manuscript materials. 

The volume ends with a very lengthy bibliography compiled by A. Taylor 
Milne, which could not include contributions made in the past few years. It 
should prove very helpful for people doing research in the field and to libraries 
that want to round out their collections. In general, the bibliography is not an- 
notated. 

The typography of the book is superb and the reviewer found only one mis- 
spelling — “Normandy” for “Normanby.” What other printer or publisher could 
make a better record, even if there may be a few other errors? It would have been 
a great boon to the reader if a number of maps had been provided. 


songs NALD V. Sires. 
Whitman College. RONALD ae 


Political Theory: The Foundations of Twentieth Century Political Thought. By 
ARNOLD Brecut. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1959. Pp. xviii, 603. 
$12.00.) 


Political Theory crowns the career of a scholar who has been an able adminis- 
trator, teacher, and thinker; it is the rare combination of intelligence and practical 
political experience. It deals with the fundamental questions of epistemology: 
How do we learn and know? What are the limits of transmissable knowledge? 
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To what degree can our scientific efforts be used to resolve the political issues 
which face human beings? It ranges through the literature of scientific method, 
philosophy, political science, and jurisprudence. 

This volume has six parts, each of which deserves comment. The “Introduc- 
tory” is a brilliant essay posing the chief issue of twentieth-century political 
theory, namely, the great scientific advance at the expense of political relevance. 
According to present canons of our discipline Brecht explains that when “faced 
with a propagandistic ideology we may ask seriously whether it is effective, but as 
a rule not whether it is correct.” Especially interesting in this section is the listing 
of ten professional escapes from the value problem which scholars use. 

Part One of the volume presents systematically the theories of scientific 
method, of “scientific value relativism,” and of justice. The section on “scientific 
value relativism” endeavors to define in a preliminary fashion the extent to which 
we can have transmissable and verifiable or scientific knowledge bearing on the 
value question. This project is carried forward with great skill in Part Four, en- 
titled “At the Borderland of Metaphysics.” Here, a chapter on “Twentieth 
Century Political Science and the Belief in God” should be helpful, not only to 
theologians (who probably will not read this book), but to our own profession. 
Of perhaps greater practical bearing is the discussion of factual links which bridge 
the gulf between Is and Ought, ‘a tentative list of universally prevailing postulates 
of justice, and a discussion of impossibility as an answer to moral claims. Al- 
though the seeking for the unachievable may have its cultural rewards, impossi- 
bilium nulla obligatio est. This position becomes part of an argument applied 
to the debate between democracy and totalitarianism. 

Part Two deals with the historical genesis of scientific method as applied in 
the social disciplines and with the late arrival of “scientific value relativism.” 
Particularly valuable is the section on Max Weber’s theory which should be read 
in conjunction with the misrepresentations of his view by Eric Voeglin and Leo 
Strauss. This section also provides a criticism of the often-heard comment that 
positivism left the intellectual in Germany without adequate tools to combat 
Hitlerism. 

Part Three deals with nine types of criticism of scientific value relativism in 
a vigorous polemic. It concludes with a classification of three types of knowledge: 
intersubjectively transmissible, not so transmissible, and merely speculative. Au- 
thorities who have ventured beyond explanations of fact and possibility in a 
search for prime values are there classified into fifteen groups. The variety of 
prime values serves to illustrate the difficulty of achieving agreement on them. 
Furthermore, it helps document Brecht’s position that science cannot deal any 
more successfully with ultimate values than it can with the existence or nonexist- 
ence of God. This section brings to English-speaking scholars reports on the work 
of a number of political thinkers (for example, Alfred Weber, Leonard Nelson, 
and Gustav Radbruch) of whom we should know more. 

A lengthy Appendix provides an index of names and topics, a brief prospe- 
tus on Volume II, and a long series of critical notes including recent writings and 
bibliographies relevant to the topics discussed. Political Science is to be recom- 
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mended to thoughtful and mature students of our and other social disciplines, 
both undergraduate and beyond. A brief review can do no justice to the most 
important work in political science since Hobbes’s The Citizen. 
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Congress and the American Tradition. By James BURNHAM. (Chicago: Henry 
Regnery Company. 1959. Pp. x, 363. $6.50.) 


Using as a point of departure the observation that many of our beliefs about 
government are foolish, James Burnham proceeds to spin the following argument. 
The central truth about government is the insight that there is no adequate ra- 
tional explanation for its existence or its effectiveness. Without acceptance by 
faith, habit, or tradition of a principle which completes the justification for exist- 
ence, government falls back on brute force. The nonrational aspect of government 
is also reflected in the dilemma posed for good government: it must be strong and 
just. But it cannot rationally be both. The problem is solved by a merger of rea- 
son and what is beyond or outside reason, that is by reason in combination with 
social experience acting through time. This view Burnham characterizes as con- 
servative. It is fundamentally in opposition to the view of the modern-day liberal. 

The conservative is a constitutionalist who stresses the importance of limita- 
tions on power through the diffusion and localization of power. The liberal, on 
the other hand, is a “democratist” who presses toward the conclusions that “all 
men are equal, that political differences are only quantitative, that all issues 
should be decided by a numerical majority, and that representative institutions 
should directly reflect the quantitative relations within the populace as a whole.” 
The effect of the liberal’s drive for “democratism” in the United States has been 
to strengthen the executive and bureaucratic branches of government at the ex- 
pense of Congress. This, Burnham finds, violates the intent of the framers and 
is inconsistent with the historical role of Congress prior to 1933. The one major 
power of Congress that has not been weakened in the post-1933 period is the 
power of investigation. But even here Burnham notes the liberal’s attack which 
has not been limited to the abuses associated with the exercise of the power. The 
“sored ox” in his bellows fails to distinguish the power to investigate from its 
improper utilization. Thus the constitutional revolution which has reduced Con- 
gress from a “co-ordinate or predominate to a secondary and subordinate rank” 
may wreak even greater havoc with our traditional balance of power. All this 
Burnham thinks bad. 

Will Congress survive? The importance of the question lies in the fact that 
the survival of Congress is synonymous with the survival of liberty. While Burn- 
ham thinks the survival of Congress unlikely, he recognizes an improbable possi- 
bility that Congress may regain the courage to say no, to impose sanctions of ade- 
quate severity where a bureau subverts legislative intentions or an officer is dere- 
lict. This is more apt to be effective if Congress restricts itself to the enunciation 
of unambiguous policy directives combined with an insistence on strict public 
accountability for satisfactory performance. 
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Some might think the most disturbing aspects of Congress and the American 
Tradition to be the predictions it contains. Are Congress and liberty as we have 
known them destined for extinction as Burnham predicts? Like most predictions 
these are mere extrapolations from history. Moreover they suffer from the weak- 
ness which attaches to any single-factor analysis. ‘“Democratism” as a factor in 
American life no doubt promotes some of the tendencies described by Burnham. 
But the author shows a predilection to ignore the countervailing forces at work in 
a complex social system which tend to prevent the absolute logical extension of 
any single principle. 

The inconsistency of Burnham’s personal philosophy has not interfered with 
the consistency with which his writings forcefully and cogently express his prevail- 
ing point of view. This fact sets Burnham’s books refreshingly apart from those 
of authors beset by the debilitating disease of self-doubt. At the least Burnham 
gives one something with which to disagree. His latest book is no exception to 
these generalizations. Burnham’s liberal will no doubt find some pages of the 
volume infuriating. His conservative will find pleasure in the verification of con- 
servative values. Both will derive a stimulation of the thought processes. 


fas] ; S. Sney ULMER. 
Michigan State University. 


British Policy in Changing Africa. By Sir ANDREW CoHEN. (Evanston: North- 
western University Press. 1959. Pp. x, 116. $4.50.) 


The proconsul is one of the lively myths of British imperial history. Aloof 
and efficient, disliked equally by settlers and native people, the best of the British 
colonial governors were “men of parts,” with abilities, interests, eccentricities and, 
above all, ideas which set them apart from the run of their influential contempo- 
raries. These men have left us a series of memoirs in which they described them- 
selves as they wished posterity to remember them, and now the new interest in 
imperial biography has caught up with them and rounded out the myth. 

The sessions of the Royal Colonial Institute were at one period regularly 
enlivened by the learned virtuosity of distinguished administrators. Yet great 
governors were never dabblers; each settled in the broadest outline the purposes 
and policies of his mandate. Recent scholarship has established that these men 
were frequently improvisers, and that their policies were not as original as we had 
once thought; yet their aspirations and slogans seized the imagination of their 
contemporaries, and we still speak of “trusteeship,” “indirect rule,” and the “dual 
mandate.” They were forever re-thinking problems of national boundaries, 
spheres of influence, and the wide issues relating to race relations and colonial 
administration. 

It is in this still grand tradition that we must assess the life and work of Sir 
Andrew Cohen. For Sir Andrew is the proconsul up-dated, retaining the intellec- 
tual complexity, the self-consciousness, and the gift for large ideas which often 
characterized his greatest predecessors. Modern circumstances and his own tem- 
perament have caused him to replace some of their generalities with more tenta- 
tive and pragmatic solutions, and his conclusions certainly lack their easy optim- 
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ism. It may be of some significance that Cohen’s whirlwind rise to distinction and 
to the governorship of Uganda took place largely within the upper reaches of the 
Colonial Office hierarchy in London, and not in remote territories in Africa and 
Asia.. His sympathy with those whom he has governed and his willingness to 
experiment with new constitutional forms may derive from this very lack of ex- 
perience with administration at the level of “the bush,” and the pressures which 
this experience implies. 

More than a year ago Sir Andrew delivered the Harris Lectures at North- 
western University, the home of Professor Herskovits’ distinguished Program of 
African Studies, and the lectures are now published in this slender volume. These 
lectures are filled with an awareness of the work of various historians, economists, 
and political scientists, most of whom go unnamed. For it is not the function of a 
former colonial governor, the present British representative on the Trusteeship 
Council, to wander in unfettered scholarship; and in this book Sir Andrew is all 
business. 

Sir Andrew has divided his subject into four lectures. In the first, he de- 
scribes the period before World War II, when British policy in Africa was small- 
scale, remote from the major developments, and conducted in the belief that there 
was an infinite time ahead. The second lecture will particularly interest political 
scientists. British practice, he says, is based upon “the theory of pressures,” and 
this to him means some sort of balance between the actions of governments and 
the pressure of local nationalists. He emphasizes that these pressures are ex- 
icemely complex, and he gives illustrations from West and East Africa of how 
constitutions have been changed in order to give pressures a legitimate voice. In 
the third lecture, he describes the way in which Britain has done the job of admin- 
istration in Africa. Once again, the theme is that of reconciling pressures, and he 
describes the divergent roles of the District Commissioner and the people with 
whom he is stationed, of the Governor and the Colonial Office, of Parliament and 
the press. Finally, in the fourth lecture, he returns to a subject to which he has 
referred frequently in the first three: economic development. Without becoming 
involved in the current dialectics concerning whether self-government or eco- 
nomic development should come first, he says simply that the effort must be 
three-pronged, since political progress, economic development, and educational 
and social advance are interdependent. He outlines the deficiencies in the Afri- 
can economy, and deals briefly with the cure which he would apply to each de- 
ficiency. 

These four lectures constitute a succinct statement of the case for colonial 
liberalism. Some conservatives will therefore fear that Sir Andrew has given 
away the case for any real British policy in Africa, while many Africans will 
repeat with President Sékou Touré of Guinea, “There can be no middle way, no 
compromise policy between colonial interest and African interest, which are 
contradictory by nature and by definition.” 

There are, of course, many postures of response to divergent interests, and 
Sir Andrew has too little to say about how his theory would help him choose 
among them. Many years hence some biographer may find the materials with 
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which to describe the part which Sir Andrew played in the important and unwrit- 
ten inner story of constitution-making in the Gold Coast, Nigeria, Uganda, and 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and to what extent he, a civil servant, 
exercised an influence upon Cabinet ministers. Then, and only then, students 
may learn in important detail to which pressures Sir Andrew Cohen responded, 
and which he resisted, in the formulation of a British policy for Africa. 


; FRANK UNTERMYER. 
Roosevelt University. 


The American Science of Politics. By BERNARD Crick. (Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press. 1959. Pp. xvi, 252. $5.00.) 


This book is a fragmentary history of political speculation in the United 
States. A number of publicists are considered, and some of the major figures in 
academic political science. The thesis is that all American political thought rests 
on the assumptions of individualism, natural rights, and progress. The twentieth- 
century efforts to achieve a science of politics actually have no scientific character: 
they are moralistic elaborations of the Declaration of Independence. 

Apparently the author’s purpose is to discredit the scientific study of politics. 
The very ambition to achieve a science of politics is a provincial one, the conse- 
quence of peculiar American conditions. Students of politics should direct their 
attention to legitimacy rather than power. But if the “American science of poli- 
tics” has always made moral assumptions, as the author asserts, why is he so bitter 
against it? Perhaps it is because he has other moral assumptions; but he does not 
proffer them. 

Of course the thesis is unsound. The author himself attributes great impor- 
tance in the founding of scientific politics to Lord Bryce. Graham Wailas too was 
an Englishman; and the first twentieth-century effort to define scientific method 
in politics was that of George Catlin, also an Englishman, although he taught at 
Cornell in the twenties and thirties. If we look back to the Urtilitarians and the 
ideologues, or abroad to Max Weber and Karl Mannheim, we must realize that 
the attempt to deal with politics scientifically is not peculiarly American but is an 
aspect of the Baconian revolution. 

As a history the book suffers not only from the distortion introduced by the 
thesis but from the author’s lack of familiarity with the sources. There is exten- 
sive reliance on Hofstadter, Easton, and other secondary works. Apparently Mr. 
Crick does not know of those writers who challenged the egalitarian and progres 
sive tradition: Calhoun, Fitzhugh, John Hay, Brooks Adams are not mentioned. 
The reader is puzzled by the loose use of the word pragmatism until he reads: 
“Merriam had taken from Dewey a sharp epistemological distinction between fact 
and value.” Since Dewey’s whole concern was to deny the validity of this distinc 
tion, it is clear that the author does not understand pragmatism. The same error 
enables him to regard logical positivism as a corrupt version of pragmatism. 

Half the book deals with Bentley, Merriam, T. V. Smith and Harold Lass 
well. The treatment of Bentley is limited to his first book. The fact that The 
Process of Government (1908), with its superficial and mechanical view of poli- 
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tics, has in recent years been reprinted and enormously overrated does not justify 
Mr. Crick in treating this stillbirth as a germinal source of American thought. 
Mr. Crick waxes indignant at T. V. Smith, who really never hurt anybody. It is 
at this. point that one suspects moral motivations which the author does not 
define. Certainly Mr. Crick is right in saying that Merriam acted principally as 
the John the Baptist of the new movement; but he underrates Political Power, 
one of the most sagacious books in politics. (Mr. Crick says that Merriam wrote 
two very good books: Chicago: A More Intimate Study of Urban Politics, and 
Four American Party Leaders.) The treatment of Lasswell is explosive: the sub- 
ject is drenched in spume, but there is little serious criticism. 

The book was dated before it was written. What today passes for a science 
of politics with us is the barren literature of nomenclature derived from Parsons 
and Merton; studies of decision-making; game theory; communications analysis; 
sampling technique; and the like. These enterprises, which would afford a ready 
target to even an inexperienced huntsman, are ignored except as one or two of 
them appear marginally in the discussion of earlier authors. There is no mention 
of Simon, Lazarsfeld, Deutsch, Snyder, or the RAND Corporation. Barrington 
Moore, Jr., has explained the current fads: American political scientists, afraid to 
attack serious subjects, have turned to the safe ahd sterile study of methodology. 

But Mr. Crick does not offer a deserved censure of our achievements: he 
complains of the undertaking. Is it really wrong to make a sober factual study of 
politics? 


University of Utah. 


Francis D. WorMUTH. 


The Making of an American Community. By Merte Curti. (Stanford: Stanford 
University Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 483. $8.50.) 


One of the persistent controversies of concern to historians of the United 
States during the past three or four decades has revolved around the question: 
“Is it possible to be really objective in writing history?” Curti, in his interesting 
book on life in a frontier American community, feels that it is, and attempts to 
demonstrate his contention by the manner in which he utilizes the methods and 
concepts of the social sciences in his investigation and report. 

Curti’s approach to the study of Trempealeau County, Wisconsin, was his- 
torical, but his interest in the occurrence of events was strictly in terms of the 
illumination they shed on the validity of a theoretical thesis, which constituted 
a framework within which the study was conducted. Curti’s book is, therefore, 
more than simply an interesting chronicling of events, dates, and places. His is 
an effort to test his interpretation of a thesis which has been a concern of historical 
social scientists for some time: Frederick Jackson Turner’s contention that the 
most important effect of the frontier has been the promotion of American de- 
mocracy. 


The research for this book was based on a massive accumulation of statistical, 


documentary, and manuscript material, as well as on newspapers, records, inter- 
views with pioneers, and a firsthand study of the region itself. In the handling of 
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his data, Curti breaks with a recurring tendency of narrative historians to give a 
large proportion of attention to “out of ordinary,” unusual occurrences, on the 
assumption that such occurrences are somehow most worthy of remembrance. To 
Curti, the significance of an event is its relevance to an understanding of the basic 
thesis of the study. He makes no attempt to exaggerate the importance of an oc- 
currence in order to make it more worthy of being read. 

In testing his interpretation of Turner’s thesis, Curti comes to the conclusion 
that Turner attributed more influence to the frontier as a promoter of democracy, 
and less to other factors, such as industrialism, than the facts warrant. In order 
to show this, Curti covers such problems as economic, social, and cultural equality 
of opportunity; the acculturation of immigrant groups; the structure and function- 
ing of town and county government and the behavior of political organizations; 
the problem of leadership; and the assimilation of values from older communities. 
After looking at the data carefully, Curti concludes that Turner saw more democ- 
racy in politics and in social relations than was actually there. By obtaining more 
precise information on such subjects as social mobility, economic and occupational 
status, and literacy, a deeper insight into the bearings of these on Turner’s theory 
of frontier democracy was achieved. However, in spite of his qualifying state- 
ments, Curti feels that the main implications of Turner’s thesis were still sup- 


ported by the data. Tep C. SmitH. 


University of Utah. 


Metternich et son temps. By G. pe Bertier DE SauviGNy. (Paris: Hachette, 1959. 


Pp. 272. 900 fr.) 


A few years back, in A World Restored, Henry Kissinger strove valiantly to 
put Metternich at least on a par with Castlereagh and well above Talleyrand as 
an international statesman. This completed for the English reader the rehabilita- 
tion of the Big Three of the Vienna Congress — with few if any apologies to Tsar 
Alexander, who was too much of a utopian for our present taste. 

Professor de Bertier’s new book does not raise the question of who of the 
three was the greatest master: Talleyrand, who could succeed in Vienna only 
because, and as long as, the victorious Allies were at odds with each other; Metter- 
nich, whose central role in 1813 was at least partly due to Austria’s position out- 
side the path of Napoleon’s weakened armies; or Castlereagh, who died a victim 
to that British insularity to which he had owed much of his earlier success, and 
whose passing put an end to Metternich’s own golden age as well. Instead, our 
author would have us judge the whole Metternich on the basis of selections from 
the Austrian Chancellor’s copious writings. The first, and more interesting, part 
of the book deals with the man, his principles, and his methods. The second part 
introduces Metternich’s observations on the principal powers and potentates of 
his time — not excluding his Imperial master, Francis, and his imperious antag: 
onist, Napoleon. 

Professor de Bertier’s commentary is succinct and judicious, and the grouping 
of topics is excellent. The result is a smooth text and absorbing reading. De 
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Bertier appreciates his protagonist, but is not taken in by his poses. Better still, 
he probes behind the actor’s conceit into the statesman’s redeeming (if rare) sense 
of his limitations. 

Metternich’s dicta cover a broad range of social problems. To select only a 
few, he believes that mature democracies will evolve into monarchies (in the 
style of De Gaulle and Adenauer?), and defends censorship as a lesser evil than is 
repression of disorder induced by an irresponsible free press. He questions the 
utility of the term “legitimacy,” and values experience and time — a destroyer as 
well as the source of authority. He is at his best when diagnosing revolutions, not 
with the prophetic passion of Burke but rather as a doctor confronted with malig- 
nant disease. In international relations, Metternich used much cunning — which 
he rejects in his doctrine — and was at best only nominally faithful to his principle 
of treaty observance, when he moved Austria into alliance with his ally’s enemies 
after Napoleon’s defeat in Russia. 

In the book’s most interesting sections, the princely expounder of the “sci- 
ence” of inter-state politics and of the “art” of diplomacy presents a balanced 
general doctrine and imparts authoritative advice on particular problems like 
intervention among states, negotiations, coalition diplomacy, and personal contacts 
among statesmen. Professor de Bertier himself distills Metternich’s writings and 
doings into analyses of the Prince-Chancellor’s style, modes of diplomatic action, 
and use of the conference technique. 

Metternich the diplomat needs no rehabilitation. If his political thought fails 
to startle, one of the reasons is that his one-time ideological opponents have re- 
treated toward his position. In assessing the statesman, Professor de Bertier tends 
to agree with a contemporary judgment of Metternich as not really great because 
he attempted too little. So does Kissinger, when he sees Metternich’s strength in 
manipulation, not creation. De Bertier’s book supplements ideally the English 
study. It covers some of the same, and some different, terrain, does so always in 
a different way, and is richer in used and cited original sources. Metternich, who 
insisted on exclusive use of French in diplomatic practice, is handsomely repaid in 
this reappraisal. Hardly a modest man, he confidently expected it from posterity. 


: ' . GeorGE LiIsKA. 
University of Chicago. : 


The Schuman Plan: A Study in Economic Cooperation, 1950-1959. By WiLtiam 
DieBotp, Jr. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. For the Council on Foreign 
Relations. 1959. Pp. xviii, 750. $6.50.) 


This is a very general history of the European Coal and Steel Community 
and, considering its scope, it is remarkably thorough and perceptive. Specialists 
in one or another of its many facets could wish for more detail, but the reader who 
is simply interested in knowing how this extremely important economic and 
political innovation came into being and how it is working out could find no better 
guide than Mr. Diebold. An excellent critical bibliography and a useful index are 
furnished. 
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The work is quite obviously designed primarily to convey information and 
contains no esoteric analysis of any sort. It is reportorial work at its best, and in it 
Mr. Diebold maintains a nice balance between economic and political aspects in 
the life of the Community in his effort to show how it has grown, how it has dealt 
with its diversified and difficult problems, and how it is leaving its mark not only 
on the six nations that belong to it but on many others as well. The reader of this 
book will be made well aware of the complicated interrelationships of economic 
and political factors in modern society. He will also be made aware of the great 
range of procedures often available to us to meet the problems arising in those 
fields, for the institutions of the Community, and particularly the High Authority, 
have pragmatically essayed them all at one time or another. To describe what has 
been done, the conditions in which it was done, and the consequences, as clearly 
and consistently as managed here is quite an accomplishment. 

To illustrate the author’s perceptivity in matters political that illuminates 
his treatment of all Community problems, policies, and operations, a quotation 
from the concluding page will more than suffice. After noting some of the diffi- 
culties confronting the Community early in 1959, Mr. Diebold observes: “A 
fundamental political tension between old and new ways of exercising power is 
inherent in the Community. Its progress in integration depends on the develop- 
ment of the new forms of asserting authority and defining the public interest. 
Against this there is a constant pressure, that grows when times are hard and 
problems urgent, for the exercise of power in the familiar and established patterns, 
which are also those in which political responsibility still largely runs. The con- 
stant play of conflicting forces and the continual appearance of new problems in 
coal and steel make it certain that the Community will continue to change, and 
that too is part of its essence.” 

A nicer statement of the key to international and supranational politics is 
not easily come by. Mr. Diebold deserves our congratulations. 


, , aD WituiaM H. Harsorp. 
University of Washington. 


An Economic Theory of Democracy. By ANTHONY Downs. (New York: Harper 


& Brothers. 1957. Pp. viii, 310. $4.50.) 


This book is a workman-like job on basic problems of political economy 
which has recently been criticized for claiming too much, though the alleged 
claims do not occur as such in Downs’s own words. Also, it has been discussed 
as showing how the tools of analysis familiar to economists can be used in the 
study of politics — yet this is a feature which is actually only incidental to the 
basic thesis of Downs’s work. 

Downs has constructed a model for describing the political behavior of 
rational men in a parliamentary democracy, men who as citizens seek to maximize 
their self-interests, men who as party politicians are bent upon gaining and keep- 
ing office, men who are only incidentally concerned with maximizing social wel- 
fare as a means of securing voting support within the rules of the political game. 
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His two major hypotheses concern the motives of party politicians and the 
thoughts of voters. 

The author explores the implications for political behavior if these hypothe- 
ses were true under various conditions: why a minority-coalition strategy for the 
opposition becomes preferable; why elections turn on the few issues left after the 
Outs have matched the Ins on virtually every question; why under conditions of 
perfect information the incumbent party is certain to lose the next election; why 
“uncertainty” suffices to make the Ins try to win anyway, and hence plan their 
governmental policies and budget programs with an eye to voter appeal. 

Throughout the work, a question recurs that is insufficiently stressed in the 
title: how can the role of democratic government be conceptualized as an integral 
part of the market place? For consumers and corporations, the decision-making 
process is organized by a money nexus; for citizens and political leaders, it is 
organized by the rules of universal suffrage. Downs’s book is an effort to specify 
the political conditions — the private motives of rival politicians and the rational 
calculations of self-interested citizens — which determine the extent to which the 
social function of government is the maximization of a democratically determined 
social welfare. 

Following Schumpeter, Downs wished to show that the private motives of 
men are different from but not necessarily incompatible with the social functions 
they perform, in politics as in economics. If the ends of government are the ends 
of those in power and of those able to influence the office-holders, the question 
may be asked: under what conditions are the whole adult citizenry able to influ- 
ence them? This in turn leads to efforts at formulating models of how political 
democracy works, which in turn again are used as sources of guidance for those 
engaged in empirical research into democratic political behavior patterns. 

Shifting from a reasoned elaboration of various aspects of the political beha- 
vior of rational men under democratic rules, Downs summarizes the gist of each 
chapter by advancing its main conclusions in the form of testable sub-hypotheses. 
He anticipates that empirical research can produce probability statements about 
the very propositions he has shown were generated by thinking about citizen ra- 
tionality and the vote-maximization efforts of parties under various conditions. 

Downs provides us with intriguing glimpses of what such an intellectual tool 
would be like. His accomplishment, more immediately, is to link the problem of 
public budgeting theory and the market place impact of government spending to 
the problem of how political democracy functions, when citizens and politicians 


alike are self-interested participants in the process. 
P P P DwalINE MarvIcK. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 


Social Forces in Southeast Asia. New Edition. By Cora DuBois. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 1959. Pp. 78. $2.50.) 


This book is a reprint, without revision, of three lectures delivered by Pro- 
fessor DuBois in 1947. The original version is retained without change because 
of “the evidence it provides of the ability to foresee, in broad terms at least, the 
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direction of events if predictions are based on widely selected factors ranging 
from geography to psychology.” 

In addition to the reaffirmation of her earlier hypothesis, the new preface 
includes an evaluation of predictions made in 1947 on the basis of “Some Social 
Factors Discernible in the Southeast Asia of 1940,” the topic of her second lecture. 
Failures in prediction as well as successes are noted, and on a percentage basis 
alone she achieved a high measure of foresight. Primary responsibility for asses- 
sing the accuracy of her predictions, and, implicitly, the validity of her hypothesis, 
is assigned to the reader. Since Southeast Asia is so little known to most Ameri- 
cans, the full value of Professor DuBois’s work is limited to specialists in the 
“human disciplines” with a speciai area or country interest. 

Of the three lectures, this reviewer considers the first, “Some General Con- 
cepts,” the best. It presents the challenge for a much needed course of action, and 
includes many gems of reflection which could only flow from a deep wisdom. 
The second lecture is good as far as it goes, but does not provide the breadth and 
depth necessary for the predictions which were made in the third. Professor 
DuBois must certainly have considered many factors as a background for her 
predictions which were not included in her second lecture due to the limitations 
of time and space. The reader is thus handicapped in evaluating her hypothesis 
on the basis of the limited materia]s presented. 

When one evaluates Professor DuBois’s predictions with reference to the sig- 
nificance of the events selected and with reference to the degree of ease with 
which social forces could be discerned, it appears that her numerical success needs 
to be qualified. For example her anticipations regarding the continued growth 
of nationalism in Southeast Asia and the acceleration of change because of World 
War II were relatively easy generalizations with the support of history and many 
competent observers. The failure to anticipate that the Communist Chinese 
would wrest control of China from the Nationalists is the most pertinent illustra- 
tion of failure to predict events of a most earth-shaking nature. 

Professor DuBois’s failures suggest the dangers implicit in prediction when one 
moves outside his fields of major competence. It is, perhaps, unfortunate that she 
attempted to cover so much ground. Otherwise her hypothesis might have re- 
ceived a greater measure of validation. 

The course of events in any country or region is not determined solely by 
indigenous factors. Develpments in countries far removed in space and culture 
may stimulate a chain reaction with far-reaching impacts; the emergence of the 
cold war has certainly affected Southeast Asia. This illustrates the necessity for 
relating indigenous factors to the broad patterns of world events and to the indige- 
nous factors of other nations which have a centrifugal force. This point is not 
emphasized in the lectures. Failure to give full consideration to this point may 
account for the errors in prediction. 

In spite of the limitations noted, this reviewer would credit Professor DuBois 
with an able and outstanding contribution which could be read with profit by 
every social scientist. 


Oregon State College. 


KLINE R. SwyGarb. 
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The Image of Man. Edited by M. A. Frrzsimons, THomas T. McAvoy, AND FRANK 
O’Ma.tey. (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame Press. 1959. Pp. vi, 
451. $6.00.) 


That this collection of articles from The Review of Politics is called a “read- 
er,” and is evidently aimed at a general audience, is an indication of the unique 
role that this journal plays in American intellectual life. Few editors of learned 
quarterlies would probably care to attempt a similar volume, since their articles 
are aimed at a professional audience, one for which communication tends to be 
increasingly scientific and correspondingly less literary in its mode of expression. 
The editors of the Review have an advantage in that they start out with a parti 
pris, one element of which is that political matters can best be discussed in the 
common language of the traditional disciplines of history, philosophy, and theol- 
ogy. As they themselves put it “the image of man that unfolds is an intellectual 
and spiritual rather than a merely rationalist configuration. The Review is anti- 
positivist and anti-behavioral, without scorning or rejecting the fruitful contribu- 
tions of such approaches.” This outlook has enabled the editors of the Review to 
put together a collection with an underlying unity which stems not from ideology 
alone but also from a related methodological bias which views politics as an art 
rather than a science, and which, whatever its shortcomings, makes The Image of 
Man a highly readable volume. 

The book is divided into several sections, the titles of which provide a key 
to the underlying theme of the collection: “The Christian View of Man and 
Society,” “Man and History,” “Man’s Plight in Modern Civilization,” “Man and 
Revolution,” “Man and Spiritual Problems,” and “Man in the American World.” 
The table of contents and the articles themselves bear witness to the bridge 
between political science and the humanistic disciplines which the Review has 
attempted to maintain. All political scientists will be familiar with the names of 
such contributors as Hans J. Morgenthau, Kenneth Thompson, Hans Kohn, and 
Hannah Arendt, but even many specialists in political philosophy may not know 
of the work of such important contemporary Christian intellectuals as Christopher 
Dawson, Yves Simon, Josef Pieper, and Luigi Sturzo. 

One’s reaction to such a volume will depend on one’s personal views about 
the nature of man and about the appropriate means for understanding the politi- 
cal process. This reviewer’s feeling is that the selections, more so perhaps than 
the Review itself, tend to overemphasize the role of ideas in social change, and 
manifest an unfortunate tendency to confuse giving things names with the solu- 
tion of problems of causation and meaning. Even within the over-all point of view 
of the editors there should be more room for scientific method and contemporary 
concern than this collection provides. There is an especial overemphasis on the 
historical for its own sake, though some of the historical articles, particularly those 
on American Catholic history, are among the best in the volume. But all of these 
criticisms are directed at faults which result largely from the editors’ leaning over 


backwards to avoid the errors stemming from opposite approaches to the study 
of politics. 
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Professional readers of The Image of Man may find the omission of the 
footnotes of the original articles frustrating; but this book is not primarily intended 
for them. Rather it is an attempt to keep open a line of communication between 
the academic study of politics and the general educated public, and as such is 
worthy of the sympathetic attention of all political scientists. 


St. Mary’s College, California. Victor C. FERKiss. 


The Italian Fascist Party in Power. By DANTE L. Germino. (Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. 1959. F'p. x, 181. $4.50.) 


Professing difficulty in understanding why scholars have neglected the study 
of Italian fascism since World War II, Dr. Germino takes up a subject that was 
left to him by Herman Finer, H. Arthur Steiner, and others who wrote so pene- 
tratingly of Italian fascism when it was a dynamic, living thing. 

In this short volume we have a readable description of the functioning of the 
Fascist party from 1925 to 1939. The author discusses how the party was or- 
ganized and the conflicts that existed within it. In a concluding chapter he argues 
that there should be no doubt about Fascist Italy’s being classified as a totalitarian 
dictatorship. Using the four basic criteria established by his mentor, C. J. 
Friedrich, Germino surveys the Fascist system and finds it was totalitarian. It 
had a powerful single political party, an official ideology, monopoly over means 
of mass communication, and it pursued terroristic police control. Therefore, 
the point is made that Mussolini should rank with Stalin and Hitler, not with 
Franco, Salazar, or Perén. 

There is much less in this book about Mussolini than one might expect, for, 
like Hitler, Il Duce rarely concerned himself with party matters. Instead, the 
reader learns a great deal about Starace, Farinacci, Turati, and the other men 
who held the key post of party secretary. The party’s functions were to prop up, 
promote, prod, and perpetuate the regime. Fascist theory and practice coincided 
remarkably well as seen in its hierarchical structure built on geographical lines. 
Its membership policies are explained, as is the reason why the Fascists never had 
to perfect the purge or purifying practices of the Soviet Communists. Neverthe- 
less, the Fascist party was a disciplined one and a militant core of the faithful 
exercised control. The molding of youth, a prime objective of the Fascists, is 
given special attention and Germino shows how the Church was bested in the 
struggle over education. There is an excellent chapter on the relationships of the 
party with the armed forces and the police. 

The value of this book lies in its good use of available Italian sources. Ger- 
mino has a readable style and his book is well organized. There is a clear pre 
sentation of materials so that major threads stand out. The author could have 
been bogged down in details, but he has the facility to generalize with enough 
specificity to paint an interesting picture of the Fascist party in action. 


University of California, Los Angeles. Davi G. FARRELLY. 
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Latin America and the Palestine Problem. By Epwarp B. Giicx. (New York: 
Theodor Herzl Foundation. 1958. Pp. viii, 200. $4.50/$2.75.) 


The title of Professor Glick’s carefully written monograph tends to provoke 
a negafive reaction: how should Latin America have any meaningful relationship 
to the Palestine problem? Reference to the name of the sponsoring foundation, 
moreover, prepares the critical reader for a biased approach. In general, however, 
this is a detached and meticulous examination of a previously untreated aspect of 
the politics of Israel’s emergence as a nation-state. The fact that the author has 
used the term “Palestine” augurs well for the scholarly objectivity of the study. 
The volume is a clear exposition of material which provides a somewhat unex- 
pected insight into the politics of both regional and world organization. 

The author demonstrates beyond question that a group of Latin-American 
delegates provided the decisive votes within the United Nations on the several 
issues of partition of Palestine and recognition of Israel as a member-state. It was 
also the strength of the Vatican-inspired Latin-American opposition in 1950 which 
estopped Israel from obtaining United Nations endorsement of its desire to absorb 
the internationalized city of Jerusalem. The record shows that most of the Latin 
Americans voted pro-Israel on the crucial issues. Indeed the allegiance of several 
of the delegates, led by Jorge Garcia Granados of Guatemala and Enrique Rodri- 
guez Fabregat of Uruguay, permitted the Latin Americans successfully to oppose 
a United States effort in the second special assembly session in April, 1948, to pro- 
vide a temporary United Nations Trusteeship over Palestine. 

It seems clear that few of the Latin Americans followed consistently the 
Mexican principle that “only countries located in an area, or countries having 
interests in an area, should take an active part in the solution of problems in that 
area.” And it is at this point that the investigation provokes some important ques- 
tions, questions which the scope of his book does not permit Professor Glick to 
handle fully. Is it wise, either in the context of the United Nations or in the 
broader interests of pacific settlement, for a bloc of delegates from one region to 
control the destinies of another? It is impossible within the emotional context of 
Arab-Israeli politics to answer this question objectively, but the question remains. 

The author analyzes the motivations of the Latin-American delegates, ad- 
vancing five reasons apart from the “effectiveness of Jewish diplomacy”: “one or 
more of the politico-philosophical principles normally associated with Latin- 
American actions in the United Nations, i.e., humanitarianism, Catholicism, the 
elf-determination of peoples, the sovereign and juridical equality of states, and 
the belief in the universality of United Nations membership, were also pres- 
ent in each of the important stages of the Palestine controversy.” The listing is a 
good one, but another significant query is raised by Profesor Glick’s correct obser- 
vation that the “several Latin-American governments give to the United Nations 
delegations a very large measure of personal discretion in deciding the official 
policies of their country toward various issues brought beforagpe United Nations.” 

Still another investigation is indicated, therefore: can decision-making in 
international organization ever rise above the clash of national self-interests? And 
if the answer is negative, as it is for the foreseeable future, one should explore 
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the phenomena of individual ideals and broad ethical standards pursued either 
in opposition to or in disregard of those national interests. 

It is not a destructive criticism of Professor Glick’s well-documented mono- 
graph to suggest that it raises issues which transcend even the far-reaching prob- 


lems of Palestine. 


Paut E. Haptey. 
University of Southern California. 


Iraq: Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. Edited by Georce L. Harris. (New 
Haven: Human Relations Area Files. 1958. Pp. 312. $7.00.) 


It is popular and all too simple to describe revolution in the Middle East in 
general terms such as the awakening of Arab nationalism, the drive to expel the 
Israelis and erase their state from the maps of the world, the upsurge of a newly 
emergent middle class striving for power, the urge for unity among the Moslems, 
and the result of Communist influence in the area. A close look at any of the 
countries involved reveals that the recent revolts have followed a variety of pat- 
terns and each has produced its own leaders, ideas, and goals. To appreciate the 
complexity of the situation, attempt to understand the trends and predict the 
future, it is necessary to study individually the countries involved — paying partic- 
ular attention to such nonpolitical factors as religion, social and economic organi- 
zation, homogeneity of the population, geography — and from this bedrock look 
for comparisons and contrasts which are meaningful categories of description and 
analysis. 

The current literature on the Middle East tends to be highly partisan. While 
this is valuable and interesting to the reader familiar with the area, it is less than 
satisfactory to one who is not. The volume under review is useful to all readers. 
It provides an orderly presentation of both political and nonpolitical elements 
which combine to give Iraq its identity. Based on an earlier study prepared for 
the Human Relations Area Files by acknowledged area experts, the present vol- 
ume seeks to synthesize the earlier essays with more recent research and to balance 
its coverage between the people, the society, and the culture of Iraq. The focus 
of the study “‘is a society as it functions, the interplay of its parts and the parts to 


‘ 


the whole.” Its emphasis “is on the dynamics of that interplay, on constants of 
attitude and behavior, abiding values, the presence and impact of forces for 
change.” The contrasts in the society are revealed when one takes note of the 
major changes caused by the July 14, 1958, revolution. Although the book was 
completed before the event, its descriptions and analysis are neither outdated nor 
rendered useless. Its discussions of Iraqi society and history prepare the reader to 
identify the volatile and dynamic factors and to recognize the basic pattern of 
continuity which has existed regardless of the actual political system and elite. 
No one who reads the short analysis of the military as a potential revolutionary 
force or the discussion of the conflict between ethnic groups will be unprepared 
to understand the current unrest in the state. Nor will he be at a loss to under- 
stand the reluctance of the Iraqi to accept Egyptian leadership in the revival of 
pan-Arabism in the Middle East. Since the constants of society and not the 
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dynamics of politics are the chief focus of the authors, their lucid and interesting 
chapters on these elements ought to enjoy years of life as a reliable reference 
source. 

The authors suggest that there is a basic conflict between Arab nationalism 
and Iraqi nationalism and refuse to predict its outcome. This they maintain is the 
central drama in Iraq today. They might well have added that this conflict be- 
tween a vague generality and a local identity is the central drama in other Middle 
East states as well. Only as the reader begins to acquaint himself with this fact 
and others of similar nature will he be prepared to understand the complexity and 


diversity of the revolution in the Middle East. ey epee 
OSE .VERSTEIN. 


Wesleyan University 


lordan: Its People, Its Society, Its Culture. By Grorce L. Harris. (New Haven: 
Hraf Press. 1958. Pp. 246.) 


This, the second volume of the “Survey of World Cultures Series,” is a com- 
petent and useful compendium of material on the culture, society, economy, and 
population of the Arab nation of Jordan. The book provides a comprehensive 
treatment of the economic and political institutions covering such areas as the 
political behavior of the population, the structure of government, foreign relations, 
the national economic structure and financial system, manpower use, agricultural 
and industrial development, and foreign trade and internal commerce. 

In contrast, the social institutions and the intellectual development of the 
country are but sketchily treated. Although the author presents a brief analysis 
of Jordanian society and basic social institutions, he overlooks the explosive nature 
of current rapid social change and of the corrosive and atomizing impact of the 
West upon the traditional Arab ways of life. 

Another more serious weakness is the lack of material on the complex intel- 
lectual ferment among the students and intellectuals who are becoming ac- 
quainted with such diversive ideologies as communism, socialism, capitalism, 
dictatorship versus democracy, and a total Arab state versus local nationalisms. 

The author is somewhat dubious about the political and economic viability 
f Jordan and wisely makes no attempt to predict its future. All in all, this is a 
very useful book, and one hopes that the Series will cover other Arab and Moslem 
countries. 


New Mexico Highlands University. 


CriarK S. KNOWLTON. 


Peoples and Policies: A World Travelogue. By Bricapier GENERAL FRANK L. 
How ey, U.S.A. (ret.). (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 1959. Pp. 
211. $3.75.) 


This is an unusual book by an unusual author. No pretensions are made of 
scholarship, documentation, authority, or even extended experience in foreign 
affairs. There is a refreshing frankness about a book that is exactly what it repre- 
sents itself to be — “a world travelogue.” And it is much more. 
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General Howley, since his retirement from the Army, has served as author, 
lecturer, and consultant on international affairs. Currently he is vice-president 
of New York University. His military career was a distinguished one. A notable 
part of that career was his service as Military Governor of Berlin during 1945-49, 
during the difficult days of the Berlin Airlift. In his private capacity, he set out 
without any official government support to see the world as it is, and to observe 
the foreign policies of the United States operating in the areas visited. His empha- 
sis, however, is not the area visited so much as the foreign policy of his country as 
applied there. 

In an orientation chapter entitled “In Search of Foreign Policy,” the author 
defines foreign policy as a generalization which acts as a guide, and principles 
which form the basis of announced doctrines and operations as time may dictate. 
Since the chief end of foreign policy is defense of the interests of the American 
people, it should be determined only after we discover what the American people 
will fight for. Here he raises some questions. For life? Liberty? High moral prin- 
ciples? He does not answer these questions. He concludes that our foreign policy 
must have these standards: a high moral purpose; its statement in simple terms; 
positivism in its ultimate aims; it must be progressive; it must have both short-term 
and long-term goals; and it must be practical. And then he reaches the view that 
our government, organization, command, and foreign policy under the middle-of- 
the-road policy of President Eisenhower serve the country and the world well. 

Soldier-like, he emphasizes that for which we are willing to fight, instead of 
that for which we may be compelled to fight, which is the approach of the diplo- 
mat. The soldier strikes, the diplomat negotiates. This is a distinction with a 
difference. 

The first area of visitation is Africa. His journeys carry him through Ghana, 
the Belgian Congo, Kenya, the Sudan, Egypt, Israel, the Middle East, and North 
Africa. An intriguing and descriptive subtitle follows the chapter heading of each 
of these countries or regions. The uniform technique is that of penetrating inquiry 
into current problems, through “on-the-spot” research, through interviews with 
public and private people, official and unofficial authorities, Americans and for- 
eigners — indeed, with anyone who had anything worthwhile to say. There were 
also visitations to points of interest within each country or region which might 
shed light on United States foreign policy. In following this technique, however, 
the thread of foreign policy frequently becomes very thin, and at times seems 
completely obscured by an interest in and preoccupation with indigenous matters 
and concerns. In this case the book becomes a travelogue pure and simple. 

In like manner, the author takes the reader through Europe, visiting Spain, 
France, England, and West Germany. His observations and conclusions in respect 
of these countries seem much more mature and accurate than those made about 
Africa. 

To the reviewer, his observations on West and East Berlin, while perhaps 
unconsciously stressing the military rather than the diplomatic, are the best he 
has made. His remarks about Formosa are of the same quality. 

In the final section, “A Foreign Policy Finds America,” the author falls into 
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the common fallacy of declaring that “never in the past has American foreign 
policy been led according to one clear-cut doctrine.” And it was dictated by short- 
term aims, he states. Too many writers blandly assume that a trifle more than a 
decade of recent and current foreign policy has been dominated by a central 
theme, while former policy has been without a central objective and a conscious 
purpose. These assumptions, while intriguing, are simply mistaken. The reviewer 
concludes, however, that he has seldom read so worth while a general account of 


our foreign policy based on brief visitations. er ge 


University of Washington. 


Crown and Parliament in Tudor-Stuart England: A Documentary Constitutional 
History, 1485-1714. Edited by Paut L. HuGHEs ANp Robert F. Frits. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1959. Pp. xvi, 351. $6.95.) 


This collection labors under severe difficulties, not the least being editorial 
intention to have it serve both as constitutional history and as a “general” text. 
The strict chronological arrangement of documents does not lend itself to such a 
purpose, and editorial tendency to equate Crown and Parliament with absolutism 
and popular government indicates a fundamental disregard of scholarship. Where 
error becomes compounded, however, is in the comments for individual reigns 
and particularly for specific documents, whose editorial interpretations are either 
unsupported by scholarship or disproven by it. Only typical errors of an extremely 
serious nature can be noted here. Despite abundant evidence to the contrary, the 
editors have Henry VII institute the Star Chamber. For the editors the “Submis 
sion of the Clergy” is the clericai consent in 1532 to a review of canon law by a 
mixed commission, not the famous statement by the Convocations the previous 
year as to royal headship. The Statute of Uses becomes an attack upon private 
property — never mind that it turned every holder in use into a title-holder; and 
the Statute of Wills, essential to an understanding of Henrician property legisla- 
tion, is omitted. Editorial belief that prior to an act of 1536 the Court of Admir- 
alty was of “minor importance” encounters this statute, pressed by common-law 
justices and sergeants to ensure that Admiralty’s criminal jurisdiction would fall 
to them. 

One of the more astounding statements for the Tudor period is on the reign 
of Elizabeth I (who in this year of 1959 the editors do not think worthy of a regnal 
number): “the concept of political resistance to authority had lost its medieval 
semi-heretical overtones and had acquired moral status, in certain cases, as a 
Christian duty against immoral political authority.” This reviewer suggests that 
neither Anglicanism, nor yet the Institutes of the Christian Religion, nor above all 
the Divine Right, so dear to European intellectuals as the ethical justification of 
the state, will support this blithe view. Only a little less jolting is the statement 
that the Elizabethan “Parliament was unwilling to allow any Crown income inde- 
pendent of its control.”” The Book of Rates, tunnage and poundage, purveyance, 
crown lands, and feudal dues stand in mute reproach. 

The Interregnum is badly handled. To call its Parliament the “people’s 
representatives” is almost hilarious, and the documentation on the trial and exe- 
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cution of the king and the abolition of the House of Lords by being out of sequence 
gives an erroneous impression. 

The Restoration fares little better. Comment on the Corporation Act misses 
its purpose of breaking puritanism in its urban centers. The Declaration of Indul- 
gence of 1662 is forgotten so that the second one a decade later is misnumbered. 
Comment on the reign of James II includes the staggering statement that the 
Whigs accepted him “without . . . even the threat of violence”: Monmouth and 
his peasants fought in vain at Sedgemoor. The typographical omission of the 
exact date of the Queen’s delivery of a prince reduces the meaning of the acquittal 
of the Bishops for the authors of the invitation to William of Orange — not to 
William and Mary as stated. This error obscures the intentions of these aristo- 
crats, who did not propose to make a Dutchman king. 

Remarks on the Act of Union are particularly inept. The English did con- 
tinue to fear union with the Scots, who, however, had given them a greater fear 
in the Scottish Act of Security, with its declaration that Scotland might find a 
Stuart rather than accept the German dynasty of the English Act of Settlement. 
Protestant Nonconformists would be surprised to learn that the Occasional Con- 
formity Act was “a further step in the increasing religious toleration.” 

The reasons for editorial fumbling become clear in the Bibliography, wherein 
careless proofreading results in a meaningless entry for Fortescue’s De Laudibus 
Legum Angliae, and James | is the author of News From Scotland in 1591 [sic]. 
The Constitutional History section is revealing. Of its forty-seven entries, twenty- 
five are of works over thirty years old, including a dozen appearing before 1900. 
Later scholarship, drastically revising these interpretations, has scant recognition 
in seven entries for the last twenty years, two from the present decade. Finally, 
to present Macaulay to students as an expert on Stuart History is as unfair as it is 


hopeless. 
P Coin Ruys Love Lt. 


University of Southern California. 


Okinawa — The History of an Island People. By Grorce H. Kerr. (Rutland, 
Vermont, and Tokyo, Japan: Charles E. Tuttle Company. 1958. Pp. xviii, 
542. $5.00 or Y1,800 in Far East, $6.75 in U.S.) 


Okinawa, the principal island of the Ryukyu chain won from Japan in the 
1945 battle and now held indefinitely under Pentagon control (“until tensions 
ease in the Far East’) as the principal American military base in the Pacific, is 
known mainly by the fictionalized “Teahouse of the August Moon.” Yet its 
800,000 Japanese nationals have been under American military rule since 1945. 
The area has not been neglected in a military sense, but we are pitifully unaware 
of the history and background of our wards. 

This book, written by a long-time Far Eastern specialist, George Kerr, may 
remedy a serious deficiency in both scholarly and popular knowledge. It is an 
expansion of the author’s original study Ryukyu: Kingdom and Province before 
1945, prepared in mimeograph form for the Pacific Science Board in 1953. The 
Japanese edition has been used as a text in Ryukyu schools, although the entire 
work is objectively written without national bias. 
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The body of the book is a fascinating story of Ryukyu history from its legend- 
ary past to the “Operation Iceberg” in early 1945 when American troops captured 
the islands. Successive chapters relate, in lively and colorful style, the history of 
the islands to their unification (1398-1609) under the Sho dynasty and the subse- 
quent “dual loyalty” to China and Japan. Kerr’s story of the intricate Japanese 
relations with the Okinawans (first through the Satsuma clan of southern Kyushu; 
then the direct rule of Meiji Japan after 1879) makes the work useful to any 
scholar of Japanese diplomatic history. 

Chapter 7 (“The Mouse and the Eagle 1853-1854”) is a completely delight- 
ful account of Perry’s attempt to conquer the islands for Washington, a suggestion 
spurned until 1945. In this and other chapters, Kerr stresses the political and 
international crises of Okinawan history more than the esoteric cultural features. 
Assimilation by Japan after 1890 and the tragic war years are abbreviated, as the 
author seemed most interested in the earlier periods. But Kerr has provided an 
excellent introductory essay on American relations with Okinawa since the war. 
His comments are based on far sounder research than the few scholarly articles 
that have appeared to date in American journals, and the entire work is enriched 
by thirty-one plates of drawings and photographs, plus a thorough bibliography of 
sources in English and Japanese. 

History this may be, but how little do we know about the background (in- 
cluding the deep Japanese influence) of the 800,000 people we plan to govern 
indefinitely? And how important are the psychology, cultural history, and historic 
aspirations of these people to an intelligent American policy toward the Ryukyus? 
“America has not done enough for these people,” said a top American official on 
Okinawa to me in 1957. George Kerr’s timely book, available in this well-done 
volume by Tuttle of Vermont and Tokyo, richly deserves a place on the bookshelf 
of every Far Eastern specialist and student of American foreign policy. It is a rare 
combination of insightful history and publishing skill, with contemporary meaning 


that glows from every page. 
. _ Douctas H. MENDEL, Jr. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 


America as a Civilization. By Max Lerner. (New York: Simon and Schuster. 


1957. Pp. xiii, 1036. $10.00.) 


Whatever excellence he may have attained in the field of his expertise, no 
scholar can fail to profit from seeing his civilization as a whole. It is accepted that 
every political scientist should try to be a good social scientist as well, but we have 
almost renounced the idea that, beyond this, a man ought to try to take the 
measure of his whole culture. In America as a Civilization Max Lerner has sought 
to do just this — to examine every major facet of national life, not to indict it or 
celebrate it, but simply to understand it and discern the kinds of changes which 
are going on inside — and he has succeeded so well that, for the sake of improving 
our teaching and research, thousands of us ought to try to do likewise. 

The work is organized in twelve chapters entitled successively “Heritage,” 
“The Idea of American Civilization,” “People and Place,” “The Culture of Soci- 
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ety and the Machine,” “Capitalist Economy and Business Civilization,” “The 
Political System,” “Class and Status in America,” “Life Cycle of the American,” 
“Character and Society,” “Belief and Opinion,” “The Arts and Popular Culture,” 
and “America As a World Power.” Written in a forceful and felicitous style, the 
book leaves upon the reader the double impression of permanence and change. 
The dynamism of American life never leaves any field unchanged for more than 
a brief period, yet many elements in the pattern of our national culture endure 
from generation to generation. America grows in maturity, self-confidence and 
self-criticism; she responds to the challenge of other civilizations; yet she remains 
herself. 

Lerner must be credited with a tour de force, for the volume puts all social 
scientists further in his debt. It would be a superb text for an American studies 
course (and has been so used by the author in his course on American Civilization 
at Brandeis University); some chapters would make splendid collateral for courses 
in economics, government, and sociology; and the book as a whole will provide an 
excellent tonic for anyone in the teaching profession. An extensive bibliography 


enhances its value. 
Joun A. Vic. 


Pomona College. 


Les Affaires Etrangéres. (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1959. Pp. 459. 


2,000 fr.) 


Les Affaires Etrangéres is a symposium of lectures, delivered in 1958 under 
the auspices of the Center of Political Sciences of the Institute for Legal Studies in 
Nice. The sponsors’ intention was to supplement the legal approach to interna- 
tional studies with more attention to political power. The contributions are 
grouped in two parts: the foundations of political power (encompassing national 
institutions and the human, economic, and juridical factors and determinants of 
power) and the manifestations of political power in international relations (deal- 
ing with selected European and American issues). 

As one might expect, not all contributors try to qualify as social scientists. 
In a sensitive piece on the role of the Foreign Minister, for instance, M. Robert 
Schuman draws on a long experience in that office, while (former) Ambassador 
Léon Noél blends professional insights with professional idiosyncrasies in a lengthy 
discussion of old and new diplomacy, outdoing M. Schuman’s own polite skepti- 
cism regarding the benefits of too much travel and publicity in the conduct of 
foreign relations. Still conventional, but differently so, are the brilliant historical 
and institutional analyses of the Foreign Affairs Commission in the French parli- 
amentary system and of the new European Communities by the Commission’s 
past president, M. Maurice Schumann, and Professor Paul Reuter, respectively. 
Measured against the sponsors’ intention, the contributing international lawyers 
and economists are too ready to omit political aspects or to treat them as second- 
ary. The book’s frequent references to work done in this country justify compari- 
sons. For instance, the essay of Dean C. -A. Colliard on international law and 
foreign policy is definitely less “political” in perspective than Professor Percy 
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Corbett’s recent Law in Diplomacy; and, for better or worse, the method and con- 
cepts of Reuter’s much more political study do not remind one of Ernest B. Haas’s 
Uniting of Europe. Professor André Gros’s report on some successful diplomatic 
negotiations finally, is remote from the kind of negotiations and analysis which 
interest American scholars tackling this difficult subject. 

Other contributions strike a more familiar note. Rather faintly so, when the 
role of pressure groups is considered in an impressionistic account of decision- 
making by another practitioner of diplomacy, M. J. de Bourbon-Busset, and when 
M. Gaston Berger undertakes to write an essay on the psychology of international 
relations — engagingly reserving the best paragraph for the description of the 
Frenchman’s genius for “courteous love.” A more rigorous spirit presides over 
Professor J. -B. Duroselle’s discussion of public opinion and foreign policy, draw- 
ing on the mass-communications approach, as well as over Professor Michel Vi- 
rally’s concluding essay on international relations and political science. The two 
last-ementioned essays, which pay most generously the compliment of imitation, 
are no more and no less original than the bulk of writing in the United States. 
Nor will it shock anyone who tried himself, when Virally’s impressive build-up 
toward a delimitation of the field finally subsides into the enumeration of tradi- 
tional topics of research, without clearly indicating a new and better way of hand- 
ling them. 

All the essays are well written and at their best combine French esprit — as 
when Professor P. Guiral limits the role of the diplomat to “saving face, while he 
believes to be saving the world” — with the French talent for lucid exposition. 
The reviewer closed the book with the wish that these qualities of mind might be 
brought to bear more creatively and systematically on the task in the future. The 
task is a joint one and the sponsors did well to invite two American scholars — 
Professors Henry W. Ehrmann and Mario Einaudi — to read papers on problems 
of American foreign policy. Several of the participants expressed faith in a greater 
role for France now that she has realized the foreign-affairs specialist’s predilection 
for a strong government at home. As they are presently conducted, relations 
among states could do with a stronger dose of the French concern for form. If, 
building upon a great tradition in the fields of international law and diplomatic 
history, French scholarship can add also to our theoretical knowledge, tant mieux. 


GeorGE LIsKA. 
University of Chicago. - 


International Equilibrium: A Theoretical Essay on the Politics and Organization 


of Security. By Gerorce Liska. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1957. Pp. 223. $5.00.) 


This is an interesting contribution to the currently persistent efforts of Amer- 
ican writers on international politics to construct a theory for the field, or sub-field, 
or whatever it should be called. These efforts generally reflect an attempt to get 
away from the sterile descriptive approach which characterized so many earlier 
works on the subject. Perhaps, also, they reflect an inferiority complex on the part 
of scholars in international politics, many of whom have had difficulty in dis- 
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tinguishing their specialty from history on the one hand and journalism—current 
events on the other. 

Surely the effort to improve the basis for scholarly approach to international 
politics should be encouraged. Yet the real trouble with both the historical and 
the journalism—current events methods is not only that they are non-theoretical. 
It is also that they are not meaningful in terms of coping with actual international 
political problems. Too many of the current efforts at theory end up being so 
abstract that they are, if anything, even less meaningful. 

Mr. Liska’s hard-to-read and highly theoretical essay is less hard to read and 
less abstract than many similar works of the present period. In fact, rather than 
trying to formulate a general theory, Mr. Liska concentrates on using theory for 
erudite and perspicacious analyses of past as well as present international situa- 
tions. Thus those who feel an immediacy about the current situation may find it 
more fruitful than the usual reverse efforts to wring a theory from past experience. 
Yet International Equilibrium leaves this reviewer, at least, with much the sare 
emptiness he suffers when reading works of the other type. There persists the feel- 
ing that he must have missed some central point, which, even on re-reading, 
eludes him. 

Mr. Liska’s idea, in brief — borrowed from the theory of the economic firm 
— is that there is “an actual tendency toward changing states of temporary equilib- 
rium in political institutions,” and at the same time a hypothetical equilibrium 
point which can serve as a “most convenient unifying concept” for all phases of in- 
ternational politics. From such a position, he plays the field, as it were, working his 
way through analysis of the idea of balance of power, collective security as repre- 
sented in the League and the United Nations, regional arrangements and even the 
present bi-polarity of power. 

Mr. Liska tries — successfully — to steer mid-way between the extremes of 
realism and idealism. His emphasis on institutions is balanced by an appreciation 
of other factors. But he is vague about the kind of institutions he envisages. One 
may wonder whether he may not be too much bound by the institutional concepts 
which evolved to fit the small western world of the past. Furthermore, although 
Mr. Liska indicates an awareness of the fact that institutions reflect political, 
social, and economic environment more than they create it, he does not really 
come to grips with his point. 

No doubt those with sufficient theoretical bent, persistence to stay with the 
complicated syntax, and background to appreciate the scholarly allusions will find 
the book of interest and value. But those seeking a theoretical analysis that can 
be translated into a critique of policy are likely to be disappointed. 


Claremont Graduate School. FreD WarNer NEAL. 


International Propaganda: Its Legal and Diplomatic Control. By L. JoHN MartTIN. 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1958. Pp. vii, 284. $5.75.) 


International propaganda being as important as it is these days, it certainly 
deserves a thorough scholarly analysis and evaluation. Mr. Martin’s book is useful 
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and informative, and even scholarly, but, as the title indicates, it concerns a too 
limited aspect of the subject to fill the need. 

Thus Mr. Martin does not attempt to deal, except in brief, with the questions 
like the impact of propaganda, what kind of propaganda is effective and what 
kind ineffective, how propaganda can be fitted into diplomacy, what problems 
it poses for international politics, etc. There is something about the history of 
international propaganda, but the author concentrates on such matters as the 
organization of the American, Soviet, and British propaganda agencies and the 
place of propaganda in international and municipal law and diplomatic custom. 

If some readers will be disappointed in the book’s legalistic and mechanistic 
framework, others seeking information about technical and legal aspects of inter- 
national propaganda will be likely either to find it in Mr. Martin’s text or to find 
out from his extensive documentation where it can be obtained. 


‘ Frep WARNER NEAL. 
Claremont Graduate School. 


Waging Peace: The Swiss Experience. By WittiaM Bross Lioyp, Jr. (Washing- 
ton, D.C.: Public Affairs Press. 1958. Pp. vii, 101. $2.50.) 


In this provocative little volume, Mr. Lloyd has examined the political history 
of the Swiss Confederation in order to estimate the relevance of the Swiss experi- 
ence for the contemporary question of world peace. For sources, the author has 
relied heavily upon the standard, scholarly, secondary works, and has also em- 
ployed the minutes (Abschiede) of the Swiss federal Diet from the Middle Ages 
to the eighteenth century. The narrative, which deals in large measure with Swiss 
inter-cantonal relationships, becomes rather involved at times, but the thesis 
emerges clearly enough. It is that the ability of the Swiss cantons to maintain 
peace among themselves has vital pertinence to the peace question today; more 
so than the fact of Swiss neutrality, since 1815, among the European states. 

Lloyd traces the growth of the Swiss Confederation from its origin in the Pact 
of 1291 till the modern Confederation was rounded out with the addition of 
Geneva in 1814. The Reformation in Switzerland put the neutrality and the 
pacification of the Confederation to a severe test, but a core of mediating cantons 
forced a moderate, compromising policy upon all. During the Thirty Years’ War, 
some of the Protestant and Catholic cantons considered alliances with their 
respective co-religionists, the Swedes and the Spanish, which would have drawn 
the Confederation into war. Again, a core of more impartial cantons invoked an 
internal neutrality prescribed by earlier pacts, and the neutralist, defensive policy, 
followed ever since, was adopted. Internal mediation and conciliation were not 
always successful, however. Religious differences led to civil wars in 1531 and 
1712, and a mixed political-religious conflict centering around the Sonderbund 
provoked a brief civil war in 1847. 

The only alternative to neutrality for the Swiss was the nearly certain de- 
struction of their polity by non-Swiss powers, especially Austria. The high poten- 
tial for civil struggle among the cantons resulted from language, religious, urban- 
rural, and other differences which were directly related to the conflicts going on 
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in European society generally. Incidentally, this historical interpretation, which 
makes excellent sense, should help temper a view perhaps prevalent, that the 
Swiss historically have been merely smug and profiteering neutralists. 

A principal characteristic of Swiss arbitration has been the prescribed media- 
tion of disputes by neutral cantons not party to the dispute. As Lloyd points out, 
the UN Charter inadequately asserts the right of a UN member to bring a dispute 
to the attention of the Security Council or the General Assembly, and non-mem- 
bers of the UN may bring a dispute to the attention of these agencies only if they 
themselves are parties to the dispute. Lloyd would expand the UN mechanisms 
along the line of the Swiss pacts. More specifically, he suggests the role of “active 
neutrality” for Japan, Germany, Poland, Hungary, and Austria. These neutrals 
could initiate conciliation and mediation without awaiting an invitation from 
belligerents or near-belligerents, in the fashion of the neutral Swiss cantons. 

Logically, there is no reason why something like this arrangement could not 
work out. The Rapacki proposals and some of the recent writings of George 
Kennan, for example, point in this direction. In all of his recommendations, Lloyd 
is flexible and tentative, and suggests alternate ways to peace, including a consid- 
eration of the application of Gandhian non-violence to world politics. 

We should be grateful to Mr. Lloyd for a scholarly, humane, and altogether 
constructive book. It deserves a wider audience than it is likely to receive. 


Chico State College. Cant ©. imme. 


Angry Voices: Left-of-Center Politics in the New Deal Era. By Donavp R. 
McCoy. (Lawrence: University of Kansas Press. 1958. Pp. v, 224. $4.00.) 


Times have changed! Collapse, messiahs, rebellions, fascism — all seem 
somewhat alien in our present era of prosperity and apathy. 

At a time when millions of people were politically homeless and under diffi- 
cult social conditions it was not unusual for talk of third parties to permeate the 
air. Dr. McCoy has undertaken to explore the efforts of various groups and indi- 
viduals to form new parties during the thirties. The League of Independent 
Political Action, Farm Labor Political Federation, American Commonwealth 
Political Action, and the National Progressives of America are subjected to special 
study. He also included a useful and interesting chapter on the activities, views, 
and programs of five prominent leaders outside the “left-of-center” political 
arena. In this category were Father Coughlin, Gerald L. K. Smith, Senator Huey 
Long, Congressman Lemke, and Dr. Townsend. 

The reviewer was very interested in the sections on Huey Long’s “Share-the- 
Wealth” program and Philip La Follette’s work for the National Progressives of 
America. One is caught up in a feeling of urgency with La Follette’s statement: 
“We are near the end of the road. The time has come when a new trail must be 
blazed — a trail that will take fundamental teachings of the past and apply them 
to the modern world as we know it. ... We [must] have the right to try new ways, 
or to retain the old.” A crusading appeal is stimulated by his announcement of 
the formation of an organization that would seek “only those who come with 
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complete conviction, and without reservation. The movement that unites Amer- 
ica, must be itself united. . . . Definitely and irrevocably we are in the lists to stay 
until the American people recapture their heritage. Make no mistake, this is 
NOT.a third party. As certain as the sun rises, we are launching THE party of 
our time.” 

This presentation provides nostalgia for those who lived during the period 
and reveals a fascinating insight to those who were not old enough to be mature 
politically at the time. The story of the frustrating efforts of “left-of-center” 
radicals reiterates the usual conclusions about third parties. McCoy concludes 
that the third party movements during the New Deal period failed because of 
their inability to overcome internal weaknesses, socio-psychological views of their 
potential followers, the success of Roosevelt and the Democratic party, and the 
practical aspects of organization. 

McCoy’s slim volume is useful as a concise summary of the attitudes and the 
failures of liberal groups during the period. The Midwestern area is especially 
well covered to the possible neglect of “left-of-center” movements in other sec- 
tions of the nation. This study of a fascinating chapter of an era that is rapidly 
slipping into history will take on more value when it is put into the wider context 
of over-all historical development in the many volumes that are coming off the 
press about the New Deal. Within the limited scope of his treatment that was 
directed toward one neglected facet of American political life Dr. McCoy has 
done well. 

This volume also raises serious thought about the present day. One cannot 
read the varied stories of crusade, struggle, and frustration without wondering, 
where is the third-party stimulation for today? Even in defeat in the thirties, 
progressives could point with pride to battle well fought. They spoke their minds 
and convictions — above all they looked to the future and progress. 


Long Beach State College. LeRoy C. Harpy. 


A World Without Jews. By Kart Marx with an introduction by Dacosert D. 
Runes. (New York: Philosophical Library. 1959. Pp. xii, 51. $2.75.) 


The publishing of this early work of Marx is intended to show him as anti- 
Semitic and to condemn all Marxists as Jew-baiters. But in fact Marx’s discus- 
sions of the Jewish question are not the Marxist “protocols of Zion” the introduc- 
tion implies, and the introduction can be dismissed as propaganda without 
scholarly value. The essays themselves, however, are of interest to the student of 
Marxism and the intellectual history of Europe. 

The position of the large Jewish community in Europe to the development 
of the modern world has long intrigued modern historians and political scientists. 
It is not primarily a question of the role of Judaism as a religion, which tends in 
its orthodoxy to emphasize ghettoism and separateness and which even many Jews 
feel to be archaic. It is the Jewish Community, as a way of life, which is signifi- 
cant. Sigmund Freud, for example, rejected orthodoxy and religion in general, 
but made his intellectual contributions as a Jew; “he held together with his people, 
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was a Governor of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, and took an interest in 
all that concerned the fate of Jewry.” 

Scholars like Thorstein Veblen have stressed the contribution of the individ- 
ual Jewish intellectual, and in his essay, “The Intellectual Pre-eminence of Jews in 
Modern Europe,” Veblen explained that it was the Jewish type of hereditary 
endowment immersed in a gentile culture which put the Jews in the vanguard of 
modern intellectual inquiry. Marx, obsessed with the class struggle and the posi- 
tion of the state, dismissed the intellectual role of the Jews as part of the superficial 
aspects of society. Marx related the Jewish question to the general problem of 
religion. In achieving human emancipation Marx stressed that along with politi- 
cal freedom must come the abolition of religion by force if necessary. “Otherwise, 
the political drama is bound to end with the restoration of religion, private prop- 
erty and all the elements of bourgeois society, as war is bound to end with peace.” 
Judaism is no exception. In analyzing the special role of Judaism in bourgeois 
society Marx distinguished between the Jew of the sabbath and the Jew of every- 
day life. For the latter, “what is the object of worship in this world? Usury. 
What is his world god? Money.” The ideological content of bourgeois society is, 
according to Marx, based on Jewish materialism and commercialism and Christian 
egotism: “Jewry reaches its peak with the perfection of bourgeois society; but 
bourgeois society reaches perfection only in the Christian world. Only under the 
rule of Christianity, which externalizes all human relationships — national, natu- 
ral, ethical and theoretical — could bourgeois society isolate itself entirely from 
the life of the state, destroy all those bonds that link man as a species, replace 
them with egotism and the demands of private interest, and dissolve the human 
world into a world of atomized and mutual hostile individuals. Christianity 
sprang from Judaism; it has now dissolved itself back into Judaism. ... The 
Christian egotism of salvation is inevitably turned in practice into the materialistic 
egotism of the Jew... .” 

Thus the attitude of Marx toward the Jews is not peculiarly anti-Semitic but 
is part of his opposition to all religion. The major shortcoming of the essays is that 
Marx only formulated his hypothesis on the role of Jewry but made no attempt 
in the essays or later to analyze the question in detail. 


; Davip T. CaTTELL. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


Introduction a la Science Politique. By JEAN MeyNaup. (Paris: Armand Colin, 
Cahiers de la Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, No. 100. 1959. 


Pp. 369. 1,600 frs.) 


Political science in its most vocal contemporary sense is only beginning to 
develop in France. Despite that culture’s heritage from Montesquieu, Tocque- 
ville, and Comte, with their positivistic tendencies, and the sophisticated electoral 
geography and study of national characteristics associated with the name of the 
late André Siegfried for now many decades, political studies have in France been 
overwhelmingly legal and historical and well dosed with ethical preoccupations. 
Furthermore, as witnessed in the general prevalence of “les sciences politiques” 
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over “la science politique” in French usage, the unity and autonomy of political 
science is often denied in favor of an ambiguous rubric somewhat similar to Lass- 
well’s recent “policy sciences.” 

This introduction to political science — to the discipline as such and not to 
its substantive materials — is principally designed to lead a French audience out 
of its own particular wilderness. However Meynaud’s presentation of the strengths 
and weaknesses of more advanced political science, particularly American, is 
acute and illuminating and renders his book valuable to any political scientists 
inclined to reflect on the nature and future of their profession. 

Meynaud has brought to his task an excellent mind and an impressive famil- 
iarity with the literature of contemporary political science. Professor in several 
leading French and Swiss universities, he has also been secretary-general of the 
International Political Science Association and director of its bibliographic service. 
It appears that little has escaped his notice, and he here submits to careful ap- 
praisal most of the tendencies manifested in political science research in recent 
decades. In many respects Meynaud has written a French parallel to the recent 
book of Charles Hyneman, The Study of Politics. However, while Hyneman ap- 
peared generally content to observe what his fellows said and did, occasionally 
calling attention regretfully to a hiatus between claim and deed, Meynaud covers 
the field in greater detail and, albeit modestly and with qualifications, does not 
hesitate to criticize suggestions as to what political science studies and how it ought 
to go about it. He is concerned with the eventual capacity of such suggestions for 
producing a distinct and unified theoretical understanding of political phenom- 
ena. There is room in the world, he agrees, for political journalism and for ethical 
political speculation, but these are quite different things from political science 
which is (or should be) a systematically theoretical discipline grounded in empir- 
ical reality. Its function is to explain political phenomena through generalizations 
of the widest possible significance, verified as thoroughly as can be. He has many 
good words for the critical parts, at least, of Easton’s recent work, and favors team 
and interdisciplinary research although calling attention to the need for a more 
effective focus than has been customary. : 

Meynaud’s book, however, is not simply a translation of the more “advanced” 
American methodological writings of the last few years; his critical sense prevents 
this. While exhorting his fellows not to settle for redoing the Cours de politique 
constitutionnelle of Benjamin Constant he manifests constant awareness of the 
difficulties inherent in his proposal and of the limitations of many of the tech- 
niques that political scientists have been using. He objects to letting a highly 
refined technique determine the scope of research, and insists that when we take 
over either concepts or methods from other disciplines we must be sure that they 
will serve the needs of political science and are appropriate in that realm. Al- 
though recognizing that ideally the principles elaborated by a science should be 
of universal applicability, he admits that he cannot imagine what could be such 
criteria in the study of politics and suggests that our problems may not be amen- 
able to any single solution. Only research, he insists, can determine th= utility 
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and validity of any hypothesis and a scientist proceeds cautiously beyond the 
experiences upon which his assertions are founded. 

That much American political science lacks this caution he finds regrettable, 
even though he discusses thoughtfully the problem of when and to whom the 
student of politics should make his ideas known. Unfortunately, with his French 
background he is apparently thinking primarily of the impact of inadequately 
established ideas, passing under the imprimatur of science, on the general public 
rather than on other students, who presumably can supply the caution. He was 
obviously unaware that in America, at least, a scholarly publication is virtually a 
secret document for all purposes except national security. 

But the difficulties are minor; Meynaud has written an excellent, if elemen- 
tary book, that in the fullness and precision of its treatment is still lacking in 
English. In no single recent work do we find such a balanced discussion of the 
nature of science, of the object of study in political science, of various methods of 
approach to this object, of various techniques of obtaining information and organ- 
izing it, of the relations between political science and the other social sciences, and 
of the possible uses of political science. And despite the rigor of his thought it is 
noteworthy that he concludes by asserting that humility will be for a long time 
one of the most essential virtues of political scientists. One must hope that Pro- 
fessor Meynaud’s work will have the impact upon French political science that he 
desires, for American political science would also be enriched thereby. Mean- 
while, however, it would be more immediately advantageous to the latter if this 
book were to receive as widespread consideration and use as its existence only in 


French permits. : 
P WituiaM H. Harsovp. 


University of Washington. 


Our Nation’s Water Resources — Policies and Politics. By BEN Moreett. (Chi- 
cago: The Law School, University of Chicago. 1956. Pp. 266. $3.50.) 


Admiral Moreell’s career is a distinguished one. He organized the famed Sea- 
bees and directed a ten-billion-dollar construction program for the Navy; he was 
chairman of the Task Force on Water Resources and Power of the Second Hoover 
Commission; he is chairman of Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation, and is an 
authority on concrete. 

His summary of the national water policy and the implementation thereof 
shows great knowledge of the subject and mastery of statistical and historical facts. 
Every chapter is controversial, but it is certain that the self-designated liberals 
and progressives will make the most furore about his comments on TVA, which 
he flatly calls socialistic in concept and operation. In addition, Admiral Moreell 
objects to the Tennessee Valley Authority on the ground that government should 
not compete with private business because government is inefficient and wasteful. 

Succinct and pertinent data are given to Navigation, Reclamation, and Flood 
Control Projects. According to Admiral Moreell, the reclamation program has 
become principally a program of subsidies. He refers to the Hoover Task Force 
for a detailed statement of the various subsidy methods and makes this flat state- 
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ment: the claim that reclamation pays its own way is claptrap. A specific exami- 
nation of the Upper Colorado River Project is included in Admiral Moreell’s 
book, and the statement that without this particular project the entire reclamation 


program would be moribund. 
It is not denied that irrigation has been an important program factor in devel- 


oping the economy of the West. His question is whether there is a “current” need 
for “more” irrigation development. Admiral Moreell states that while waterways 
are an essential part of our total transportation system, they are almost completely 


subsidized at the expense of all other transportation systems. In view of what 
is happening to the railroads, a re-examination of our national policies with re- 


spect to improvement and maintenance of our waterway system is essential. 
Flood control also comes in for extensive discussion. Here again, as with the 
waterways and reclamation projects, we are subject to subsidy at the expense of 
the many for the benefit of the few. 


Admiral Moreell summarized his findings on national water control, flood 
planning and reform in the ten principal findings of the Hoover Task Force on 
Water Resources of which he was chairman. 

McCown E. Hunt. 


Salt Lake City. 
The Poll Tax in the South. By Freperic D. Ocpen. (University, Alabama: Uni- 
versity of Alabama Press. 1958. Pp. xiv, 310. $6.00.) 


The poll tax as a restriction on suffrage is obsolescent and will eventually 
disappear from the American political scene as far as the Southern Srates are 


concerned. This is the conclusion of Frederic D. Ogden in his careful, factual 


analysis of the operation of the tax through the seventy years of its history. Six 
f the former Confederate states have already repealed the tax beginning with 
North Carolina in 1920. Modifications in law and practice have occurred in all 
f the remaining states with the exception of Mississippi which will in all probab- 
ility hold the dubious honor of being the last state to accept the inevitable reform. 

No federal legislation, no court decision, will bring abolition in Ogden’s opin- 

mn. It will come through the actions of the states themselves, possibly spurred, 

; in some cases in the past, by the threat of federal action, but grounded largely 
in changed economic and social conditions, and the astute, practical judgment 
of the southern politicans themselves. After all it was ‘the Kingfish himself — 
Huey Long — who led the successful fight for repeal in Louisiana. That Governor- 
Senator was not noted for a devotion to starry-eyed idealism unrooted in political 
reality. 

The principal contribution of Professor Ogden — and it is important — is 
that he places the poll tax in perspective. It was the symbol of racial discrimina- 
tion in voting rather than the sole or even most effective cause. It caught the 
fancy of the reformers and the supporters of equal rights, and the idea that it was 
the white man’s first line of defense against the masses of potential Negro voters 
invaded the textbooks, seeped into the editorial rooms, and became the accepted 
lore of American politics. It was probably more simple and clear-cut than the 
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white primary, literacy tests, the practical operation of registration procedure and 
the polling booths, and the social and economic pressure that was probably of 
first importance in Negro disfranchisement. 

Professor Ogden does not defend the poll tax. He regards it as an anachro- 
nism in a democratic community. He hopes for and expects its early demise — 
an expectation modified by a recognition that the school segregation struggle 
has postponed the final achievement. But he does make clear with conclusions 
based on supporting evidence that the poll tax itself was not responsible for 
Negro absence from the polls and the maintenance of white supremacy in politics. 
The poll tax has disfranchised Negroes, but it has also disfranchised whites, and 
more particularly women of both races. But one can safely say from the evidence 
of this analysis that the poll tax is less significant than a number of other factors 
in providing the reason for Negro non-voting in the South. 

The book contains a satisfactory history of poll tax legislation, and to the 
extent possible, of its effects on voting. Professor Ogden recognizes that exact 
determination of the effects of poll tax legislation or of any other single factor is 
impossible. Indeed, he has some excellent things to say about the often dubious 
character of comparative studies either in time or place. 

There is no special bibiliographical section and one might have been helpful. 
The footnotes indicate a careful ‘coverage of the studies and interpretations of 
others. The author very properly gives recognition to the great pioneering work of 
V. O. Key in his Southern Politics in State and Nation. He served on the staff of 
this study and this gives further support for the belief that he has the necessary 
background. Plainly this was originally a doctoral dissertation which does not 
encourage style, informality, anecdotes, and commentary. But it does have 
clarity, specificity, controlled judgment, and information about an important if 
undesirable American political practice. “a oy 


Utah State University. 


British Columbia: A History. By Marcaret A. Ormssy. (New York: St. Martins 
Press. 1958. Pp. x, 534. $7.50.) 


Written for the centennial of British Columbia, this frankly “provincial” 
history has only rare and fleeting glances over the Rockies. This treatment is 
peculiarly valid for a province which has operated on “difference” from Nootka 
Sound through Social Credit. Considerations of “uniqueness” made British 
Columbia, until recently, invoke the Imperial Factor for local interests. The 
Spanish may have lost out in Nootka Sound, but so did the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany with its proprietary colony of Vancouver Island, whose legislature blandly 
let the company pay all the bills. After the gold rush on the mainland and its 
merger with the island colony (or was it the other way around?) its inhabitants 
avoided colonial responsible government, because it could mean that they would 
have to pay their own way. Although responsible government came as part of 
the agreement with Canada, the surest way for a provincial premier to shore 
up a tottering ministry was to “fight Ottawa,” particularly if it was the same 
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political complexion as himself. In these rows until 1914 British Columbia 
counted on the Imperial Government, and more than once the British Colonial 
Office acted as an anxious and harried mediator between this “spoilt child of 
Confederation” and Canada. British Columbia thus underlined the problem of 
federal-provincial relations in the Dominion, particularly the issue of federal 
subsidies. Not even the obviously strong economic position of the province since 
1945 has made its premiers any less insistent upon the full letter (and hopefully, 
if possible, a little more) of the law. 

Dynamic figures dominate British Columbian history. Sir James Douglas, 
by invoking the typical Scottish loyalty to the Crown, was able to avoid conflicts 
of interest between his offices of Governor of Vancouver Island and Chief Factor 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Premier Sir Richard McBride, with his genial 
patronage, this reviewer suspects is the author’s secret hero. These and like men 
have meant more to British Columbia than distant Canadian prime ministers 
and petty national party lines. The author almost regrets the probability of the 
decline of this “uniqueness” with the heavy “immigration” from Canada since 
1945. 

Good illustrations, including a collection of colored lithographs, enliven the 
book. Occasionally, events appear out of sequence, as if the author had only just 
thought about them. After calling the lieutenant-governor Sir Henry Joly de 
Lotbiniére, the author correctly indicates him as Sir Henri. 

These small items do not detract from the value of the book, but there is 
something which does. This reviewer again launches his protest, which he is 
increasingly certain is futile, not against authors, who have already likewise 
protested vainly, but against publishers who insist upon burying footnotes at the 
end of the book. Footnotes belong at the bottom of the page so that they can be 
used, When they are at the end of the book, they are as useful as if they were 


entombed in the Peace River Country. ee ee ee 


University of Southern California. 


The Legal Realism of Jerome N. Frank. By Juttus Pau. (The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff. 1959. Pp. xi, 177. $4.75.) 


In The Legal Realism of Jerome N. Frank, Julius Paul blithely sets himself 
a gargantuan task. His intention is “to systematically examine Jerome Frank’s 


philosophy of law and its role in modern society . . . to attempt a critical evalua- 


tion of his ideas and their place in recent American legal thinking.” 

The author has apparently read all of Frank’s published writings. But since 
almost all of Frank’s ideas were contained in two of his works, this study in effect 
; a review-essay of Law and the Modern Mind and Courts on Trial. A major 
hortcoming of the book is the promiscuous use of quotations from reviews and 
‘ther sources. In six chapters running 140 pages there are 165 quotations of 
sufficient length to warrant reduced type. 

Mr. Paul observes that the basic idea in all of Frank’s work is that legal cer- 
tainty is a myth; yet lawyer and layman alike are eager to believe in legal rule 
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certainty as a father-substitute. Frank would have promoted a modern mind free 
of the myth and need for a father image —a mind open to change and willing 
to reassess continually the axioms and postulates of law and society. Certainly 
this was the core of Jerome Frank’s thought; certainly it was the concept which 
motivated a life of prodigious writing and speaking in behalf of a jurisprudential 
shift of emphasis. But to characterize Frank’s writings as a “philosophy” is at 
least a semantical inadequacy. It is doubtful if “legal realism” is best described 
as a “philosophy.” And identification of Frank’s “philosophy of law” is by no 
means a simple task. 

Frank has been accused, for example, of being a Freudian, a Marxist, and 
an absolute “non-absolutist.” Moreover, there is difficulty in classifying Frank 
as a “legal realist.” It is known that Frank considered the term unfortunate. He 
suggested, instead, the term “experimental jurisprudence.” And in his writings 
he used such phrases as pragmatic jurisprudence, legal modesty, and constructive 
skepticism. All this the author recognizes, stating that Frank “never really fit into 
any one school of thought.” Yet Mr. Paul’s main purpose is “to systematically 
examine Jerome Frank’s philosophy of law.” This would seem to involve an 
assumption which on the evidence is unwarranted. 

The author’s evaluation of Frank’s thought and the consequences thereof 
amounts to little more than a collection of unfriendly assertions. He thinks 
Frank’s attack on legal certainty may lead to undesired results. We are left to 
speculate as to the nature of these results. The author considers Frank’s out- 
standing contribution to have been his “formulation of fact-skepticism as an inci- 
sive tool of legal analysis, and particularly its application to the vagaries of court- 
house government.” But his basic complaint is that while Frank has exploded 
a set of legal myths, he has not answered the really formidable questions, the 
metaphysical ones.” One is thus left to choose between the conclusions, either 
that Frank had no “philosophy of law” or that a “philosophy of law” does not 
require consideration of “metaphysical” questions. 

The book is further marred by poor writing, typographical errors, and occa- 
sional contradictions. Its useful features include a bibliography of Frank’s work 


and a list of his legal opinions which reflect his ideas. : 
S. SIDNEY ULMER. 


Michigan State University. 


The United States and the Treaty Law of the Sea. By Henry Reirr. (Minneap- 
olis: University of Minnesota Press. 1959. Pp. 451. $8.00.) 


Professor Reiff puts together in this volume the fruits of half a lifetime of 
study. The result is an encyclopedic political science book about a subject of 
growing importance in the relations of modern states. Apart from its 372 pages of 
heavily documented text, its excellent bibliographies alone assure the book a 
permanent place on library reference shelves. 

Reiff’s approach to his subject is primarily narrative and expository, with only 
occasional effort at interpretation. Yet there is an undergirding conceptual frame 
to the book: the sea as res communis —i.e., as “serving the common interest.” 
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To Reiff the sea is the bridge which unites, not the barrier which divides, nations. 
Only incidentally does the author lapse into nationalistic bias. Especially com- 
pelling are his two introductory chapters, particularly the chapter titled “Use and 
Abuse of.the Sea,” in which he spells out the extent of modern man’s dependence 
on the sea and the pressing need for conservation of its resources. The main 
part of the book seeks to trace in step-by-step fashion, from Independence through 
the present day, participation by the United States in international agreements 
concerning the sea. The subjects treated range from early efforts toward estab- 
lishing common rules of rescue and salvage, safety of life at sea, and flag signal 
codes to present-day efforts toward limiting the narcotics traffic, Latin American 
off-shore claims, and nuclear weapons testing. 

Since this is a technical book, ease of reading is at a premium, in some cases 
unnecessarily so. There is some choppiness of organization, unhappily aggravated 
by the publisher’s error of binding it (this reviewer’s copy at least) with numerous 
pages out of order. Some readers will quibble with the book’s complex subtitling 
arrangement and the bulkiness of several of its chapters. Some direct quotations 
might have been eliminated — there are far too many — and the footnotes con- 
densed to conform with modern practice. Additionally confusing are the many 
alphabetical abbreviations employed in the text; some footnote citations are sim- 
ilarly unclear — for example, DSB is nowhere identified as the Department of 
State Bulletin. But these are minor complaints. None of them will detract from 
the truly impressive amount of research that went into the preparation of this 
volume or from the lasting value it will have for scholars. It ought to be in every 
college library and in the personal library of everyone who knows and appreciates 
the sea. Wituiam M. ARMSTRONG. 

Fairleigh Dickinson University. 


The Holstein Papers, Volume II, The Diaries. Edited by NorMAN RICH ANp M. H. 
FisHER. (New York: Cambridge University Press. 1957. Pp. xix, 404. $8.50.) 


Holstein, “the Gay Eminence” of the German Foreign Office, mysterious 
manipulator of national and world destinies — such has been our impression of 
this unusual councilor who seemingly played a dominant role in German diplo- 
macy from the fall of Bismarck to the first Moroccan crisis. Despite the wealth of 
materials pertaining to prewar international relations, it has never been easy to 
chart the exact nature of his power and influence. All the more intriguing. His 
must have been a life too secret and conspiratorial even for the most secret 
records of the Archives. What a find, then, to discover his papers and diaries 
amongst the German archives captured in World War II. One picks up this 
volume with exciting anticipation; at last a chance to peep over the shoulder of 
the arch-intriguer, perhaps to learn the secrets of a great impersonation. 

With such expectations, the diaries are at first a distinct disappointment. 
There are few entries about diplomacy, no world-shaking revelations about for- 
eign policy, and only a brief period is covered, 1880 to 1886. Nevertheless the 
volume is extremely revealing — of Holstein himself and of German society in 
the Wilhelmic Age. 
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The diaries are primarily political, in the worst sense of the word. To Hol- 
stein, life is primarily political and personal. He would have been perfectly at ease 
in the Italian Renaissance. If there are any great issues, domestic or foreign, they 
are completely subordinated to or settled in terms of the endless clash of individ- 
uals. Shifting alliances and alignments, faction versus faction, with no weapons 
or methods barred. Holstein has always had the reputation of one whose prej- 
udices or rather obsessions completely perverted his idea of reality. His hostility 
to Bismarck is well known, and emerges here in his portrait of “The Chief”— 
old, failing, irascible and unreasonable, dreaming in his vanity of long-withered 
laurels. Who has the Chief’s ear? A has been working against B, but it seems 
A and B have decided to isolate C. Such are the workings of the Holstein mind. 
And such seem to be the inner dynamics of German society. A bickering, 
ingrown society, whose completely unscrupulous infighting is all in the day’s work. 
Obviously this was no smoothly running autocracy, but a vicious, gossiping world, 
in which hostesses could be as important as statesmen. It is a compelling picture 
of the failure of a society brought home in completely concrete terms. 
Unfortunately, it reminds us of other governmental cities where high policy 
seems almost effaced in a swarming ant-hill of pettiness. Although the modern 
world is widely condemned for its bureaucracy, organization, its machine-men 
and faceless mobs, its reality may be all too individual and personal. Or is this 


7? 


a last-ditch reaction in the depersonalized world of “Admass”? 


— ' ve ; WiruaM R. Hircucock. 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


Inalienability of Sovereignty in Medieval Political Thought. By Peter N. RiesEn- 
BERG. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1956. Pp. viii, 204. $3.75.) 


This is a study of the influence of the idea of inalienability of sovereignty 
upon the development of the national monarchies in the late Middle Ages. It 
is also a contribution to the history of the theory of national sovereignty and as 
such provides additional evidence for the view advanced many years ago by 
Gierke that the idea of the State had achieved theoretical completion in the 
Middle Ages. 

Professor Riesenberg points out that no one ever wrote a treatise on this 
particular subject, but that different writers contributed to its development in 
connection with the discussion of other ideas such as the concepts of office, the 
Crown, representation, consent, and public good. These ideas were developed 
not in abstraction but in relation to contemporary controversies between advocates 
of the Papacy, the rising national monarchies, and the Empire. 

Inalienability was a serious problem because its practice threatened wide- 
spread disorder. Infeudation or sale might result in loss of military capacity. 
Alienation always threatened to alter the balance of power between the Papacy, 
the kings, and the Emperor. 

The theory of inalienability was developed in connection with the idea of 
office. By the thirteenth century the notion had been developed that there were 
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certain inalienable rights which inhere in the office of the ruler because of their 
relation to the public welfare. 

The canonists asserted that these rights inhered in the national monarchs 
rather than in the Emperor. These arguments were appropriated by the propo- 
nents of kingship with the ironic result that the advocates of the Papacy helped 
to prepare the way for the emergence of the all-powerful nation-state which be- 
came the greatest threat to the Papacy. 

Professor Riesenberg has provided us with an admirable account of the growth 
of an idea and its interaction with other key ideas which played important parts 
in the development of the concept of national sovereignty. He has thereby re- 
minded us of the importance of developments in the late Middle Ages which 
paved the way for the emergence of the modern state and its theory of sovereignty. 


pe Maure L. GoLpsCHMIDT. 
Reed College. 


Globe and Hemisphere: Latin America’s Place in the Postwar Foreign Relations 
of the United States. By J. Frep Rippy. (Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. 
1958. Pp. xi, 276. $6.00.) 


Dr. Rippy is professor of history at the University of Chicago. This book 
represents his thinking particularly on the first ten years of inter-American rela- 
tions following World War II. He notes the emergence of two postwar trends of 
thought about the New World. One is that the Western Hemisphere concept 
is dying an easy and painless death. The other, that of the proponents of a 
United World, is that the Western Hemisphere concept has become useless, even 
dangerous because it is injecting poison into the global atmosphere. 

Dr. Rippy remarks that no other large region of the world ever attained so 
harmonious a relationship among its component nations as did the Western 
Hemisphere, nor has the United States ever achieved an equal cordiality with 
and among so many nations in any other region, not even those of Europe. As 
he sees it, the Western Hemisphere concept has always been partly fictitious. But 
from the faith put in it, it has come to embody ample common conviction, ideals, 
and objectives to bind the Americas together. He feels that the unique American 
Community which the concept has helped to create still exists and serves as 
the “inner fortress” for the United States in its involvement in world-wide power 
politics. 

The book presents a wealth of statistical data concerning the distribution 
of investments of United States capital and activities in Latin America for various 
periods. Dr. Rippy asserts that collaboration in behalf of Pan-American progress 
was seldom seriously considered until the twentieth century. To be sure, there 
was considerable exchange of goods between the United States and Latin-Amer- 
ican countries; and the flow of capital and technology from the former to the 
latter has greatly helped to establish some permanent enterprises in Latin America. 
But it was not until World War II that the ideal of co-operation was developed. 
So far as the United States was concerned, the security of Latin America — or 
parts of it — was long merely incidental to its own security. 
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The author asserts that although Latin Americans are never free from worry 
over commercial relations with the United States due to her sporadic but recurring 
attempts to shut out their products by quota or by tariff, trade with their big 
Northern Neighbor had been large and relatively satisfactory. For more than a 
quarter-century Latin America has been selling to the United States a third to 
nearly half of its total export. During the decade following 1946 the United 
States sold far more of its exports in Europe or other parts of the world than in 
Latin America. The author points out, however, that the United States made 
particularly huge grants and loans to the European countries during that period, 
and he acknowledges the fact that in order to buy a larger volume of American 
exports Latin American needs larger and more efficient production. 

Dr. Rippy argues that the United States cannot continue the extravagance of 
its foreign aid program without serious injury to its own economy and severe 
damage to its reputation and influence. If the United States is to placate its dis- 
satisfied Latin neighbors and to continue at the same time to respond to its more 
distant interests and obligations in its global aspirations and responsibilities, Amer- 
ican officials must make a careful estimate of its capacities and a precise and 
continuous appraisal of methods and points of emphasis all around the world. 
“The size of the grants by the United States may not have to be increased — might 
even be reduced,” the author thinks, “if the agents who have charge of their 
distribution act with a full measure of tact and devotion, communicating hope 
and enthusiasm to their counterparts in Latin America and elsewhere, building 
co-operative societies that will make repulsive and even erase the class hatreds 
utilized by the Communists as in Guatemala and other countries, in their efforts 
to establish oppressive ‘dictatorships of the proletariat,’ instead of democracy, in 
place of the traditional dictatorships of oligarchies of family and wealth.” 

Dr. Rippy feels that damaging conflict between the Western Hemisphere 
concept and the United World aspiration need not continue. Each should be 
carefully defined and prudently modified to fit these times of trouble and to 
complement one another. Thus the Western Hemisphere concept should be 
broadened, with Latin America’s consent, to embrace the entire globe, or such 
parts of it as remain free from Soviet control, and then it should be developed 
into a model of harmony, prosperity, democracy, and liberty. 


Los Angeles, California. Jacques C. ANTOINE. 


We Are One Nation. A Blueprint for a New and Greater Canada. By ALLEN 
RoNAGHAN. (New York: Greenwich Book Publishers. 1959. Pp. 121. $2.75.) 


This is a brief tract on Canadian national problems by a public-spirited 
Canadian citizen. The problem which concerns him most is the friction between 
French-speaking and English-speaking Canadians. His interest in this problem 
stems from his efforts to gain attention for a Canadian national flag which he 
designed. 

Mr. Ronaghan was educated in Canadian schools and universities, and is 
now a teacher and school administrator in the province of Alberta. In 1946, as 
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he tells us in his first two chapters, he designed a flag for the Canadian Federation. 
His experiences, as he strove to interest people in the design, led him to give 
serious thought to general problems of Canadian nationality. The ultimate re- 
sult was this book, in which a number of proposals are put forward. 

The author did a good deal of careful study to support the viewpoints he 
expresses. The notes to his chapters, his bibliography, and the special bibliography 
for Chapter 8 show most of the important sources which are relevant to the sub- 
ects he treats. These subjects range from the relationships between the English- 
and French-speaking communities to the structure of a new Senate, and a plan 
for a nation-wide highway system. 

The book is addressed to the author’s fellow citizens, but it is of interest 
to the professional student of Canadian affairs as well. It discusses briefly and 
carefully some of the urgent problems Canada faces. 


Puiuie W. Buck. 


Stanford University. 


Bureauracy, Aristocracy and Autocracy: The Prussian Experience, 1660-1815. 
By Hans RosenBerG. (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 1958. Pp. ix, 
247. $5.00.) 


American students of comparative public administration habitually make 
nearly as many kudos in the direction of eighteenth-century Prussian administra- 
tion as they do to the British administrative class and to the fonctionnaire. Von 
Stein and Hardenberg are mentioned as often as the Treasury and Conseil 
d’Etat. This is an illustration of the attraction of the unknown; for the scarcity 
of historical materials in British and French administration is only outdone by 
the extreme paucity of Prussian documentation in English. 

Dr. Rosenberg’s admirable monograph goes a long way to fill this lacuna. 
With Baxter’s Development of the Treasury and the late Leonard D. White's 
monumental achievement in American administrative history, it makes a valuable 
nucleus for the still slim corpus of the literature of comparative administrative 
institutions. 

Professor Rosenberg uses the rich resources of an erudite social historian 
to give generous scope to this treatment of the development of political and ad- 
ministrative centralization in Prussia, and to the ever-recurring motif of the role 
of an emerging professionalized bureaucratic class in the formation of a modern 
state. He also considers comparable experiences in Restoration England, Louis 
XIV France, Hapsburg Austria, and Petrine Russia. 

The author first considers the formation, structure, social character, modus 
operandi, and general volitical behavior of the new class of powerful govern- 
mental executives which came into existence in Prussia in the late seventeenth 
century. He explores its class origins, its built-in social antagonisms, and its 
running battle with the monarchy for identity, security and, finally, autonomy. 
The success of this new class, forged from Junkers, old-line Regierung and local 
officials, arrivistes from the emerging non-noble classes, army officers, and for- 
eigners makes a fascinating account. More intriguing is the denouement, as this 
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corporate bureaucracy, putatively formed as a tool of monarchic absolutism, suc- 
ceeded in turning the tables on the kings of Prussia. Not only did it ultimately 
free itself from dynastic control, but it vindicated its autonomy for its own, rather 
than the public, interest. The “revolution from above” never really reached the 
mass of the people, but remained a monopoly of the avaricious and self-conscious 
bureaucratic elite which had been engrafted upon earlier aristocratic and auto- 
cratic government. The author considers the long-range implications of this transi- 
tion from absolutist monarchy to bureaucratic absolutism masking as conserva- 
tive monarchy, and thence via mass democracy to Nazi barbarism. 

In essence, this is the history of a class, perhaps the most powerful class in 
modern industrialized society: how it arises, whence it recruits its membership, 
how it evolves into “an aristocratic status group,” and how it functions as “an 
authoritarian political group.” It rose to challenge a reigning autocratic oligarchy, 
won its independence from an irresponsible dynasty; but because it refused to 
“learn the rules of democratic co-operation” and debauched itself in authoritarian 
irresponsibility, it bears major blame for “the rise and victory of mass dictatorship 
and twentieth-century totalitarianism.” 

The work is intended for the specialist only, for it presupposes knowledge not 
only of Prussian and European history, but also of relevant governmental and 


administrative forms. 
: ALEx GoTTFRIED. 


University of Washington. 


Freedom of Speech by Radio and Television. By E-mer E. Smeap. (Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press. 1959. Pp. ix, 182. $4.50.) 


The author of this volume is Professor of Government at Dartmouth College. 
His special field is that of the governmental regulation of business. For the last 
decade he has dealt in the main with the governmental regulatory problems of 
the broadcasting industry and cognate items. The result of his study and experi- 
ence is this clear, comprehensive, although brief account of the relation of the 
government to those licensed to educate and entertain over the air in the public 
interest. Since such licensees enjoy a virtual monopoly over the operation of 
radio and television, the book inevitably deals with subjects of significant social, 
economic, political, and moral concern to all the people. The problem of govern- 
ment is to choose wisely and discreetly the responsible few from the many eager 
applicants for licenses, and to regulate the operations of the favored few in the 
interest of the great American society. The heart of such control is program 
regulation. 

Dr. Smead first deals with program practices which are negative in form and 
which are deemed contrary to the public interest. Under this heading are con- 
sidered programs of offensive content, lotteries and give-aways, horse races, de- 
famation, and advertising continuity. It is interesting that controls extend not 
alone to the use of obscene, indecent, or profane language, but also to stations 
which create turmoil and strife in a community. Moreover, an important ques 
tion is raised where the station is forbidden to censor political speeches, but is 
also not immune from suit for defamatory remarks made by the speaker. 
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Of special significance is the discussion of public affairs and controversial 
issues, both under purchased time and donated network services. Different as- 
pects of the “both sides rule” are presented, with the conclusion that further 
legislation would be a disservice, and that the discretion of the FCC in selecting 
licensees is the best means of control. 

What news shall be presented? And whose news? Programs should be 
labeled as news reports or as commentaries, and the sources of news items being 
broadcast by a newscaster should be identified. 

Finally, the author takes up the politics of regulation. Americans “run to 
the government” for everything. Since the government is made up of politicians, 
and is run by politicians, radio and television control is deep in politics. Accord- 
ingly, every interest with a sufficiently articulate voice to be heard uses such 
influence and pressures it is able to command in its own behalf. These voices 
are opposing and contradictory. Even so, legislation by Congress and regulation 
by the FCC are at length forthcoming in the “public interest.” The book closes 
with the observations that broadcasting is regulated differently in the United 
States than are some of the other communications industries, and that censorship 
and freedom of speech will mean one thing in broadcasting, and something else 
in other communications media. 

This is a timely, needed, and authoritative book. It is carefully documented, 


and has a helpful appendix. Cdiinces © Were. 


University of Washington. 


Ethics in a World of Power: The Political Ideas of Friedrich Meinecke. By 
RicHarp W. Sreruinc. (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1958. Pp. 


xi, 318. $6.00.) 


According to Richard W. Sterling, Friedrich Meinecke’s central problem 
was what Meinecke termed “the power calculus.” Meinecke always assumed, 
evidently, that any social or political organization which thought it possible to 
“avoid the evil effects of power by seeking its elimination” was doomed to failure; 
thus he never fell into the trap of the Utopians who attempted to strip the state 
of power. His studies were, in a sense, an exercise in the detection of power 
motives. 

Before World War I, his work was largely that of explaining and justifying 
the role of power in history, specifically German history. Such a study was de- 
signed to illustrate the dangers of power in a world where power was unregulated 
and to urge for effective controls. 

Meinecke was very critical of the so-called de-emphasis on power by the 
Allies after World War I. He believed that the Allies were attempting to do 
what the Holy Alliance had done. He argued fervently that policies based upon 
ignorance or defiance of power considerations led to two results: (1) the inef- 
fectiveness of power and (2) the hypocrisy of such a policy. He considered the 
position of Wilson and the League of Nations plainly hypocritical. 

After World War I and the dissolution that followed, Meinecke arrived at 


the conclusion that there were no “solutions to the problem of power.” This was 
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probably not what he meant. What he really meant was that power was not 
adaptable to a simple control nor easily explainable by existing theories. Power 
had no conclusive control but only an adjustment to it. This meant that each 
generation, according to Meinecke, had to face and wrestle with power as it af- 
fected “ethical and cultural values.” 

Meinecke could not and did not relinquish his fundamental thesis that 
power played a mighty role in human affairs. His major emphasis until his death, 
however, was to examine a succession of historical periods or eras in order to 
arrive at a transcendental theory about the nature of the “power calculus.” 

I find no new and upsetting ideas or conclusions in Meinecke’s theories as 
stated by Sterling. At most, I find the reincarnation of Machiavelli — yet like 
Machiavelli, Meinecke was unable to escape from the dilemma that power makes 


its own ethic. 
Carrot P. Hurp. 


University of Wyoming. 


Bitter Harvest: The Intellectual Revolt Behind the Iron Curtain. Edited by 
EDMUND STILLMAN. Introduction by Francois Bonpy. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger. 1959. Pp. xxxiii, 313. $5.00.) 


To what degree does the dissident literature in a Communist society con- 
tribute to the growth of revisionism and national communism? Did such novels as 
Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone, for example, facilitate the Soviet leadership’s 
drive to end bureaucratic excesses within the administrative machinery? In 
Eastern Europe developments in Poland and Hungary since 1956 lend weight to 
the contention that literary revisionism accompanies political revisionism. Of the 
two countries, Poland stands out as having the greatest amount of intellectual 
freedom — the highpoint of this freedom being exercised in 1956. The editor 
of Bitter Harvest demonstrates this by picking most of his selections from Polish 
writers (almost half of the book), and chiefly from the year 1956. As for Hungary, 
Fejto in Behind the Rape of Hungary states that the Hungarian writers’ congress 
of September, 1956, will stand as a landmark in the history of the human mind, 
for at this congress the Hungarian writers proclaimed their intellectual independ- 
ence and their right to pursue the truth wherever it may be found. This is shown 
by a selection in Bitter Harvest in which Gyula Hay (writing in September, 1956) 
outlines the limits of literary freedom by arguing that writers should be free to 
call a public building ugly even though the government proclaims it a monument 
fit for eternity, to love the steel combine at Sztalinvaros or to hate the steel com- 
bine at Sztalinvaros. 

Stillman’s anthology of short stories, essays, and poems —all written be- 
hind the Iron Curtain — constitutes, in the editor’s words, a sampling of the 
new literature of protest. The contributions come from various Communist 
countries and include the works of well-known authors such as Pasternak, and 
Ehrenburg; the Hungarians Tibor Dery, Peter Veres, and Gyula Hay; the Poles 
Adam Wazyk and Marek Hlasko; and some lesser-known lights in the Communist 
literary world. Arranging the selections under broad headings (such as “The 
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Goals of Socialism,” “The Moral Issue”), the book ends with a discussion of 
national communism by two of its most illustrious experts —Imre Nagy and 
Milovan Djilas. The editor makes no apology for his choices, merely stating that 
he put together those which he liked (he likes those which show communism 
in an uncomplimentary light) and which have an intrinsic merit of their own. 
The editor’s one inflexible rule for inclusion was that all the authors have seen 
and experienced the things they write about. The brief introductions to the selec- 
tions are instructive and they avoid any crude efforts to editorialize. 

The selections range from the plaintive Pasternak, “I am lost like a beast in 
an enclosure. .. ,” to the simple revealing comments of Wazyk, 


“They came and cried: 

‘Under socialism 

a hurt finger does not hurt.’ 
They hurt their fingers. 
They felt the pain. 

They began to doubt.” 


And to the penetrating Kolakowski who, in addressing an imaginary revolution- 
ary, writes, “. . . you come to me demanding that I should immedately renounce 
all the highest creations of human culture because your doctrine promises to re- 
turn them to me intact after an indefinite period of time.” 

This collection of “revisionist” writings by authors under communism is a 
well-chosen sampling which can be recommended to both specialists and non- 
specialists in the Soviet field. The essays in this work illustrate that despite the 
strictures of modern Communist political rule, creative literature, though curbed, 


cannot be ended by dictum. 
y RICHARD C. GripP. 


San Diego State College. 


The Refugee and the World Community. By JoHN Georce SToEssINGER. (Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press. 1956. Pp. vi, 239. $4.50.) 


The present century has been called, among other things, the Century of 
the Refugee. About eighty million persons have left or been expelled from their 
homelands since massacres of Armenians in Turkey initiated these movements. 
Better than statistics, a Russian proverb quoted in the introductory chapter illus- 
trates the nature of the problem: “A man consists of a body, a soul, and a pass- 
port.” 

The book under review is invaluable to anyone who wishes to ascertain the 
dimensions and characteristics of the problem, Following a somewhat cursory 
discussion of the rights of man as they impinge upon the refugee, the author 
presents a well-rounded analysis of the successive waves of refugees, beginning 
with those who left Russia after the revolution, Greeks fleeing Turkey, Spanish 
Loyalists and others prior to World War II, as well as the role of the Nansen 
Office, created by the League of Nations. 
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The great flood began with the persecution of Jews by Hitler and its sequel. 
It is the author’s conclusion, incidentally, that “the policy of appeasement fol- 
lowed towards Germany during the 1930’s was transferred to the Jewish refugee 
problem at a cost of 6 million lives.” The size of population movements engen- 
dered by the war is made evident by the fact that over fifteen million people 
throughout Europe became homeless fleeing the advancing Wehrmacht and more 
than eight million Europeans were deported to the Reich as forced laborers. It 
is one of the ironies of history that the next victims were the Germans themselves, 
of whom something like twelve million voluntarily or forcibly left Eastern and 
Southern Europe with the effect that today every fourth German in the West is 
an expellee. That this is not only a European problem could be exemplified by 
the fact that the civil war displaced about thirty million Chinese and the partition 
of India about the same number of Hindus and Moslems. 

Perhaps the most valuable contribution of the book is the description of the 
work of organizations involved in refugee work since the war, beginning with 
UNRRA, including IRO, the International Governmental Committee on Ref- 
ugees, and finally the United Nations High Commissioner’s Office for Refugees, 
as well as lesser-known organizations like the Inter-Governmental Committee 
for European Migration and the US Escapee Program. Few will quarrel with 
the author’s contention that the dissolution of IRO was premature and that the 
vacuum following its end was not adequately filled by the present galaxy of or- 
ganizations dealing with the problem. Occasionally, one finds certain incon- 
sistencies. While lauding the work of UNRRA and its international staff of over 
7,000 civil servants for the repatriation of more than eight million refugees, he 
speaks about “haphazard hiring and firing” by UNRRA “which was said to have 
recruited 5,000 and dismissed 3,000 employees in a 60-day period,” a statement 
scarcely borne out by the facts. 

Political scientists will be interested not only in the various classifications of 
refugees (such as “international refugees” and “national refugees”), but also in 
the problem of agencies set up to deal with these matters. Should they be univer- 
sal or regional (like UNRRA), public or private, connected with the UN or in- 
dependent, should the criteria be political or humanitarian, and should solutions 
be sought by repatriation, resettlement or naturalization? 

The recent arrival of Tibetan refugees in India may well herald a new up- 
surge of uprooted humanity and serve as a reminder that we are faced with one 
of the most difficult and heart-rending problems of our age. 


Radio Free Europe. Faank Munk. 


Business Planning for Economic Stability. By HENry THOMASSEN. (Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press. 1958. Pp. 60. $2.50.) 


This book, originally written as a doctoral dissertation, purports to show that 
general economic stability may be achieved by the action of business firms alone. 
This contention has few wholehearted proponents today, although some business 
leaders and writers were quick to cite the recuperative powers of the economy 
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during the recent recession, perhaps choosing to ignore the salutary effects of the 
eleven billion dollar federal deficit during fiscal 1958-59. Thomassen bases his 
sanguine view upon three considerations: a trend toward an increasing concen- 
tration of control in business which minimizes the uncertainty confronting the 
single firm, advances made in the techniques of management, including fore- 
casting and planning, and the socializing of business attitudes. 

Professor Calvin B. Hoover has stated in The Economy, Liberty, and the 
State that “the continued existence under modern capitalism of countless indi- 
vidually owned businesses, together with thousands of small corporations . . . con- 
tributes immeasurably to flexibility and efficiency in . . . the economy. This 
remaining area, within which the individual personality may develop and be 
expressed more freely . . . is of even greater importance to liberty than to effi- 
ciency.” The present treatise is sustained by no such values, merely the negative 
one of denying to public authority the responsibility for helping to maintain eco- 
nomic stability. No effort is made to overcome the time-honored objections to 
monopoly power. In the ominous light of its obvious and undispelled conse- 
quences, it is very questionable that this proposal is worth the candle. 

Price competition is inimical in the author’s scheme and, curiously, there is 
no reference to the inflation problem, an unstabilizing force possibly of some 
moment upon which price competition is conventionally viewed as an important 
check. There are other technical objections, but these appear secondary to the 
ersights respecting political considerations and social structure. Only in so 
mall a book is it possible for the evidence presented to create the impression that 
something momentous is being said. In a more discursive treatment, the present 
hypothesis would shrink to its true proportions. dete t. Chev. te. 

University of Southern California. 


Population and Progress in the Far East. By Warren S. THompson. (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. 1959. Pp. 443. $7.50.) 


This survey of the relation of demographic trends to economic development 
n the arc between Japan and Pakistan is the latest work of one of America’s 
leading demographers, and an up-to-date revision of his 1946 book, “Population 
and Peace in the Pacific.” Dr. Thompson, before retirement, was director of the 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems at Miami University 
n Ohio. Now, looking back on decades of population studies, he paints a rather 
pessimistic picture of Asian populations outstripping productive growth in the 
next few generations. 

Like its shorter predecessor, this book opens with about fifty pages of prelimi- 
nary generalizations on past demographic trends and the prerequisites for rapid 
economic growth in Asia today. The major part of the book deals with a country- 
by-country analysis of Japan, India, China (half of the book being devoted to these 
three major powers), Pakistan, Ceylon, Taiwan, Korea, and both the mainland 
and insular areas of Southeast Asia. Covering such a wide area with diverse 


conditions creating different problems necessarily forces the author to abbreviate, 
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especially in the latter sections, but he adheres to a consistent pattern within each 
national picture: (1) the population problem; (2) agricultural development; and 
(3) modern industrial growth. 

The treatment of India seemed the most successful to this reviewer, as the 
section on Japan is weak in post-WW II development and data from Communist 
China do not seem reliable to the author. Thompson balances, in each case, the 
favorable against the unfavorable factors, usually concluding that the latter are 
predominant except in Burma, Thailand, and a few other areas with unused 
agricultural potential. The end of Japan’s “windfall” profits of recent years; 
Peking’s serious need for more food, combined with aggressive intent toward 
her neighbors; India’s failure to reduce population growth; political unrest in 
Vietnam and Indonesia — all these and many other gloomy signs lead the author 
to predict hard times ahead for the living standards of the populations concerned. 
He sees little hope in emigration, foreign trade, or industrialization as more than 
palliatives, and urges less capital investment in heavy industry by underdeveloped 
nations intrigued by steel mills. Perhaps the late regime of Nuri es-Said in Iraq 
should have paid more attention to cakes and circuses? 

Population control is the only long-term solution seen for “relief of population 
pressure and the tensions and troubles it creates.” Yet the author wearily admits 
that few governments in the area {always excepting Japan) actively promote 
birth control or other restrictive policies. The concluding chapter on “Population 
Pressure” summarizes this theme and relates it to Communist danger in the area. 

A lengthy bibliography assists the reader who wishes more details on specific 
areas, but the 18 maps are only moderately helpful compared with the 28 tables 
and heavy sprinkling of statistical data throughout the text. Finally, Dr. Thomp- 
son never forgets that cultural and political habits can determine economic pro- 
gress more often than an inventory of people and raw materials. 


Douctas H. MENDEL, Jr. 
University of California, Los Angeles. . 


The Imperial Idea and Its Enemies. By A. P. THorNton. (New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press. 1959. Pp. xiv, 370. $7.50.) 


Professor Thornton takes as his subject the development of the idea of im- 
perialism in Great Britain during the hundred years which began in mid-nine- 
teenth century and which ended with the Suez fiasco in 1956. The book is not 
intended as a history of all of the multiplex features of British imperialism but 
deals with those selected features, whether events or ideas, which had important 
bearing on the growth of the idea of imperialism. 

This is an idea that has fallen into much disrepute in Great Britain in recent 
times, whether because of the obsolescence of the notion, or because of domestic 
dislike of jingoism, or because of the pervasive Leninist sense in which imperialism 
is used as a synonym for dark capitalistic conspiracy. For Professor Thornton 
imperialism has indeed related to the materialistic interests of Britain and the 
British, but basically it has been strong because it was a faith: “It became their 
faith, that it was the role of the British Empire to lead the world in the arts of 
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civilization, to bring light to the dark places, to teach the true political method, to 
nourish and protect the liberal tradition.” As defined, then, the idea has been 
a complex amalgam of idealism and the everyday requirements of British exist- 
ence. And it has been a national and not a class idea. 

There are several dimensions to the treatment of the subject, but two are 
essential. The basic pattern of the book is chronological. The chapters succes- 
sively deal with the emergence of the modern empire, the zenith of the idea of 
imperialism in the 1800’s and 1890's, the impact of the Boer War and of World 
War I on the idea of imperialism, the impact of nationalism and democracy on 
the idea in the interwar period, and the “combined assault” of many forces on 
imperialism after World War II. The pattern suggests that the author has adopted 
the common interpretation that the twentieth century has produced a progressive 
decline in the force of the idea. What may not be suggested is the book’s delinea- 
tion of the development of the idea from a strictly domestic formulation and 
explication to a situation in which international events and opinions have con- 
ditioned and even determined aspects of the idea. But at the end of the period, 
Professor Thornton finds greater viability in the idea than do most students of 
imperialism. 

The chapter organization may also reveal a second major dimension of the 
analysis, the interweaving of events with the large variety of operative ideas as a 
method of delineating the growth of the central idea of imperialism. Professor 
Thornton relies for this story not only on the recorded happenings of place and 
time, but also on a wide selection from the statements of politicians and scholars 
which contain the ideas of the century. His general theme here is that British 
imperialism as an idea must be interpreted as an important part of modern lib- 
eralism, sharing both its interests and disinterested ideals, and not dualistically 
as the evil counterpoint of its humanistic aspirations. Democracy, nationalistic 
majoritarianism, utilitarianism, pacificism, even democratic socialism, in spite 
of all conflicts, find part of their meaning in the implications of imperialism. 

It remains to be said that this is a book of very high excellence indeed. The 
treatment of the subject is balanced, deeply informed, wise, and convincing. In 
a more general sense, the book may also serve as a model for one kind of ideological 
study, for it suggests how the meaning in very complex ideological data may be 
exposed. And not the least of the merits of the book lie in its style which is at- 


tractive, clear, and often epigrammatic. — 7. 
MAS P, JENKIN. 


University of California, Los Angeles. 


Wilson’s Foreign Policy in Perspective. By Harotp M. VinackKe, CHARLES SEY- 
MOUR, SIR LLEWELLYN Woopwarp, SAMUEL FLacc Bemis, Epwarp H. BueH- 
RIG. (Bloomington: Indiana University Press. 1957. Pp. 176. $4.50.) 


The American Presidents who have been the subject of much literary analy- 
sis have been those who have made significant contributions in a variety of en- 
deavors, and who have shaped the course of history by their decisions and actions. 
This book, which is one of a number of volumes that have been published largely 
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as a result of the centennial celebration of Wilson’s birth, analyzes Wilson’s 
foreign policy. It consists of five lectures originally delivered at the University 
of Indiana by eminent authorities. The contributors and their subjects are: Sam- 
uel Flagg Bemis, “Woodrow Wilson and Latin America”; Edward H. Buehrig, 
“Woodrow Wilson and Collective Security”; Charles Seymour, “The Role of 
Colonel House in Wilson’s Diplomacy”; Harold M. Vinacke, “Woodrow Wilson’s 
Far Eastern Policy”; and Sir Llewellyn Woodward, “A British View of Mr. Wil- 
son’s Foreign Policy.” 

Each of the authors presents an interesting and scholarly discussion of his 
subject. However, as is almost inevitable in a symposium of this type, certain 
aspects of the topic receive insufficient discussion and others are omitted. For 
example, although the role of Colonel House as Wilson’s confidant and personal 
envoy is amply discussed, no explanation is given of the reasons for the develop- 
ment of the unique Wilson-House procedure for conducting foreign affairs. Sey- 
mour describes the intriguing system devised by House which bypassed the State 
Department and made him the intermediary between the British Foreign Office 
and President Wilson, but no mention is made of the demoralizing effect this and 
other Wilson-House activities had on the State Department and our representa- 
tives abroad. The fact is noted that Wilson upon taking office considered himself 
less well prepared for conducting foreign relations than for handling other re- 
sponsibilities of the presidency; yet, no explanation is given of the reasons why he 
insisted in being — in effect — his own secretary of state. Moreover, there is little 
reference in the volume to Wilson’s secretaries of state. An explanation of the 
factors behind Wilson’s choice of his secretaries of state and for his relationship 
with them and the State Department would do much to illuminate certain aspects 
of Wilson’s foreign policy and would add to the value of the book. 

Despite these minor criticisms, the authors have presented a highly readable 
and objective survey of Wilson’s foreign policy. They grant him credit for his 
strong leadership, his many accomplishments, and the impact of his ideas and 
ideals. They also call attention to his inadequacies and his seeming failures. One 
of the authors, Sir Llewellyn Woodward suggests, however, that in the future 
certain apparent failures may be viewed in a different light: “If . . . we are on 
the verge of an era of unparalleled moral and material progress, then I am sure 
that the only road to such an era is through the political philosophy held by Mr. 
Wilson. Either the political communities of the world will enter the twenty-first 
century as national units in a closely knit international society of equals, or they 
will enter it — if at all —as serfs to some absolute power.” 


Henry A. TURNER. 


University of California, Santa Barbara. 


Caucasians Only. The Supreme Court, the NAACP, and the Restrictive Cove- 
nant Cases. By CLEMENT E. Vose. (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Press. 1959. Pp. xi, 296. $6.00.) 


On May 3, 1948, the United States Supreme Court ruled unanimously (6-0) 
that restrictive housing covenants were unconstitutional. Caucasians Only is an 
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account of the prolonged struggle of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and its friends to achieve the outlawing of restrictive 
covenants. 

The author had two purposes for making this study. The first was “to learn 
something of the role of interest groups in the judicial process. .. .” The second 
was “to investigate the interplay of historical forces in recent constitutional 
development.” Both of these purposes, the reviewer believes, were commendably 
fulfilled. 

The role of the NAACP is carefully and admirably described. One is im- 
pressed by the persistence and devotion of NAACP attorneys who, for nearly 
a generation, sought to develop a strategy of attack against the enforcement of 
restrictive covenants by the courts. 

Before 1945, the only covenant case to reach the Supreme Court (1926) was 
dismissed for want of jurisdiction without a ruling on the constitutional question. 
Thereafter, both state and lower federal courts interpreted the dismissal to mean 
the constitutional question was settled. The NAACP, therefore, believed it 
imperative to present a case to the Supreme Court on which it could not evade a 
ruling. Opportunity came in the wake of World War II when the Negro housing 
shortage in northern cities was extremely critical. In the autumn of 1947 the 
Supreme Court granted petitions of certiorari in the four cases finally ruled upon. 

The influence of white property-owners’ organizations and their allies is care- 
fully demonstrated in a copiously documented chapter on the legal precedents 
by which restricted residential covenants were supported. While the power of 
these organizations at the local level was formidable, it withered before the com- 
bined onslaught of organizations whose membership and influence were nation- 
wide. 

With respect to the author’s second purpose, the “historical forces” con- 
sidered include the political power of Negroes in northern cities, the development 
f social and economic theories favorable to the Negroes, and the development 
f a new legal theory to the effect that state court enforcement of restrictive cove- 
nants constituted state action under the Fourteenth Amendment, and was there- 
fore unconstitutional. 

The author’s treatment of the “historical forces” conveys a strong implication 
that they were essential, if not determining, elements in the Court’s decision. 
At the same time he does not neglect other factors such as the political orientation 
f the Truman administration, and the predilections of the justices participating 
n the case. 

For the most part this study is an objective account of a struggle between 
two opposing interest groups. But the author leaves little doubt about his at- 
achment to the Negro cause. His views on the use made of the judicial process 
to enforce the covenants are also evident. While the author’s scholarship is 
ipparent throughout, his vocabulary and easy style add color and dimension. 
There are a great number of footnotes, unfortunately placed at the end of the 
00k. However, they are replete with pertinent collateral references which many 
readers will appreciate. 
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Caucasians Only is a readable and, at times, absorbing book. It should be 


of interest to both scholar and layman alike. 
Etwyn H. Ope t. 


Central Washington College. 


The Pursuit of Happiness in the Democratic Creed: An Analysis of Political 
Ethics. By Ursuta M. von Ecxarpt, with an introduction by Cart J. Friep- 
RICH. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger. 1959. Pp. xvi, 414. $4.50.) 


This study of the Pursuit of Happiness doctrine of the Declaration of. Inde- 
pendence whets the appetite. The intention to do so is inherent in the book, for 
the author promises a future attempt to “reinterpret and re-evaluate the doctrines 
of human rights... here treated . . . in terms of contemporary natural and social 
science.” The reviewer is thus precluded from criticizing the last few pages in 
which are offered hints for the present-day application of an emphasis on human 
happiness, wants, and needs in determining political organization and policy. Yet 
precisely here are found the intellectual predispositions which obviously per- 
suaded the author to this investigation in the first place. Dr. von Eckardt proposes 
the “yardstick of scepticism” to measure the philosophy of human rights and 
happiness, a scale allowing that the “ultimate questions remain open,” and which 
assumes that “what is metaphysically doubtful, or even false, may be morally 
and politically right.” In short, to arrive at the essence of good government, it 
is sufficient that the needs, wants, and desires of man, “whatever their origins or 
ends,” be recognized. 

Professor Friedrich, in his contained, jewel-like introduction, gently argues 
that it is not enough against the totalitarians to pit a faith in “men’s right to the 
pursuit of happiness springing from their primordial humanity.” We must go 
further, to a conviction that the common man’s capacity and the “fallibility of 
every man no matter how uncommon he may be” combine to allow everyone to 
find a tentative answer. “In the absence of demonstrable, absolute standards, 
‘right’ policies depend upon the effective co-operation of all men of good will in 
the search for probable answers.” 

The book in itself is a very useful didactic tool, fully treating a usually casu- 
ally handled phrase in the Declaration of Independence and imbuing the analysis 
with what Dr. von Eckardt calls “The Common-Sense of the Subject,” or the 
intellectual “feel” of the times. After a short résumé of the ideational horizons 
of the eighteenth century, the author buckles down to her work with a thorough 
statement of Jefferson’s views on happiness, the construct of a “thinker,” and 
not an original philosopher. Thereafter, Jefferson’s thought is related to that of 
Montesquieu, Helvetius, and others, and two major sections make explicit in great 
detail the importance to the thought of the times of Locke and the neglected 
Jean Jacques Burlamaqui. These analyses do not stand in isolation, but function- 
ally tie the ideas of the men concerned to various facets of the Pursuit of Happi- 
ness doctrine. The reasoning throughout, if encyclopedic in manner of presenta- 
tion, is clear but universalistic in tone, relevant by implication to everything from 
the contemporary revolution in the underdeveloped world to problems of de- 
fining an American creed for this century. 
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If used as a guide to contemporary behavior, the work as it stands is a massive 
argument ad hominem, although its eminent worth as an examination of ideas in a 
pure state remains. The reviewer is in deep sympathy with Dr. von Eckardt’s bias, 
and awaits the promised sequel with excitement. 

P _ K. H. Sitverr. 


Tulane University. 


Man, the State and War. By KENNETH N. Wattz. (New York: Columbia 
University Press. 1959. Pp. viii, 263. $5.50.) 


In this book Professor Waltz has done us a genuine service in reordering and 
reassessing much of modern politicial thought (Machiavelli and later) about the 
nature and causes of war. The virtue of the book is not alone its thoughtfulness 
and weightiness. It is written well — clearly, unambiguously, with evident mas- 
tery of English prose. One is tempted, in fact, to compare Waltz’s book with 
that genre “those good little British works” (Hobhouse on liberalism, Burns on 
political ideals, Bassett on representative government, etc.). But there is a great 
difference. Waltz is in the scholarly tradition clearly American. The “good little 
British works” are essays written in the study, out of much reading and unhurried 
thought. They are homogenized like smooth peanut butter. The American 
style, of which Waltz’s book is a fine example, produces essays written in the 
library, in which the borrowing is undisguised, the citations frequent, and the 
total product less integrated than the British. Americans produce crunchy pea- 
nut butter, different from the smooth but no less liked by the eater. 

In this homely sense Waltz’s book is a model for dissertation writers. It is a 
skillfully blended critical analysis of many ideas and the works of many men. 
One mark of the excellence of this study is the simplicity of its “conceptual frame- 
work”— a fancy term which I take to mean the theoretical-methodological struc- 
ture for the analysis. Waltz asks “a central question about the nature of war,” 
and then discusses the answers which can be given to it. He says that the theoret- 
ical answers to the war question can be grouped into three categories. 

According to the “first image” of international relations, the locus of the 
important causes of war is found in the nature and behavior of man. The writers 
on this first image are separated into pessimists — those who think that man is 
incurably sinful (e.g., Augustine, Niebuhr)— and the optimists (fewer in number, 
mainly pacifists like Norman Angell and Bertram Russell) who think that the 
evil is natural ignorance, not incurable sin, and that it can be overcome. Also in 
the first image tradition are the modern behavioral scientists who tend to be, 
Waltz says, overoptimistic about the effectiveness of anthropology and social 
psychology in giving guidelines to improving the peace-chances of modern society. 

Image two, in his structure, attempts to explain the “occurrence or non- 
occurrence of war” by the internal organization of states. The writings of the 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century liberals (Godwin, Cobden, Bright) are ex- 
amined in some detail in a discussion of the argument that peace-keeping is de- 
pendent on the democratization of the states. His analysis of the inadequacies 
of this prescription is so skillful as alone to be worth the price of the book. The 
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faith of the nineteenth-century socialists in peace-keeping through internal gov- 
ernmental reform is also examined and found wanting. 

“Third image” thinking about the nature of war concentrates on the existence 
of international anarchy. As, among the philosophers’ philosophers, Spinoza had 
been the spokesman for the first image and Kant for the second, Rousseau be- 
comes the main proponent of the point of view — shared in later years by world 
federalists of various kinds— that supranational law rather than human or 
intranational reform shows the way to peace. 

As one would expect, Waltz finds each of the images, alone, inadequate to 
any understanding of the causes of war. Reason suggests, he says, that the first- 
image concern for human nature must be combined with the second-image con- 
cern for internal order of the state, both within the framework of third-image 


interest in international anarchy and order. a Eee 
Né NNESSY. 


University of Arizona. 


The Spartacist Uprising of 1919. By Eric WatpMan. (Milwaukee: Marquette 
University Press. 1958. Pp. xii, 248. $8.00.) 


In this volume, the Director of the Institute of German Affairs at Marquette 
University sets out to elucidate, as*the subtitle puts it, “the relation of political 
theory and party practice.” This strong flavor of political science which greets 
us at the outset dominates the account but does not prevent its offering, as well, 
a history of the German Revolution of 1919. We all know that political science 
is only a department of history anyway, so the programmatic announcements 
need not overly concern us. 

Traveling incognito as a political scientist, historian Waldman covers the 
generally known fortunes of the SPD in the prewar period — the growing con- 
servatism and bureaucratism of the party, the eventual emergence of an inde- 
pendent left wing. By 1919 it takes a program to identify all the players — SPD, 
USPD, KPS, Revolutionary Shop Stewards —each of whom has its assorted 
moderates and radicals, who lean toward and away from similar elements in the 
other parties. Patiently, if humorlessly, our guide explains and sorts out the 
evidence. Each group has four aspects to its policy and there are three reasons 
for its failure. 

His conclusions are of particular interest. He disproves the thesis that (1) 
the uprising was a deliberately conceived attempt to set up a Soviet-type dictator- 
ship; (2) that it was provoked by the government in order to crush the radicals. 
The whole incident was rather accidental — a protest demonstration whose suc- 
cess was so overwhelming and unexpected that the KPD for the first time felt the 
masses were really prepared to overthrow the government. But nothing cam 
of this. The “Revolutionary Committee” was as inept 1n operation as it was brief 
in duration. In fact, the Communists themselves had three different attitudes 
toward the “uprising.” 

As the author shows, the sources for this problem are often quite unsatis- 
factory, consisting mainly of highly controversial memoirs by the participants. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Under such circumstances Professor Waldman is to be congratulated on his 
courage in entering this thicket and on his skill in finding his way out of it. The 
work represents an important contribution to a history of the German Revolution 


of 1919. WiruamM R. Hircucock. 


University of California, Los Anegeles. 


The Businessman’s Guide to Practical Politics. By J. J. WuertHNer, Jr. (Chi- 
cago: Henry Regnery Company. 1959. Pp. xviii, 235. $3.75.) 


The author of this study, who is Manager of Public Affairs for the General 
Electric Company, finds that the untoward developments of labor’s political 
power and the policy of government interventionism may be ascribed, among 
other factors, to misguided labor union leadership. Other causative influences 
presented with connotations of disapproval include: so-called “liberals,” “ded- 
icated pseudo-progressives,” “radical farm leaders,” “socialized public-power 
pleaders,” certain congressional investigating committees, left-wing groups, Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action, and occasionally, the Democratic party. 

Mr. Wuerthner views the stacus of the political milieu as a challenge to “the 
enlightened business community and with it, the American institutions for which 
it stands.” His proposed solution is the creation of a favorable “business climate” 
by rendering political education to businessmen and by recruitment of middle- 
management personnel to run for public office or to engage in grass-roots politics. 

The author presents his thesis in three phases. The introductory chapters 
Chapters three through seven present the “do’s and don’ts” of practical politics 
to the businessman. The remaining four chapters which describe the various 
political-education programs conducted by business organizations constitute the 
most interesting portion of the study. There appear to be three general types of 
activity: the work of business corporations such as General Electric, Gulf Oil, 
Aerojet-General, and Johnson and Johnson; the training courses in politics of the 
Chambers of Commerce and Manufacturer’s Associations; and business-spon- 
sored programs of such groups as the Effective Citizens Organization and the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts. All of the devices of modern education 
are employed in seminars, workshops, lectures, and internships to bring practical 
politics home to the American businessman. 

Mr. Wuerthner argues his case with great conviction and earnestness. Labor 
union leadership is irresponsible, if not corrupt, in matters relating to public 
policy and is unduly oriented toward the Democratic party in an association un- 
healthy for the body politic. American business is given a mandate to master the 
political arts and crafts, gain control of the government, and produce responsible, 
bipartisan leadership dedicated to the preservation and promotion of the national 
nterest. 

The author’s rationalization of motives, methods, and goals for the imple- 
mentation of his program leads to some practical and philosophic dilemmas. In 


a democracy such as ours, for instance, should the control of government be 
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presented as a dichotomous proposition to be resolved between labor and business? 
Conceding as the author does, that the days of the irresponsible businessman are 
behind us, may the electorate assume that “enlightened” businessmen, armed 
with the intelligence on how to win elections, should be per se the custodians of 
public policy? 

Mr. Wuerthner has made a valuable contribution to the study of the political 
mores of the American businessman; he is far more convincing in describing how 
the business community is to be educated in practical politics, than why. John 


Citizen as an innocent bystander may well ponder the difference between seeing 
his candidates “COPEtivated” or “CofCtivated.” 








University of Southern California. 


Totton J. ANDERSON. 





CALIFORNIA 
GOVERNMENT AND 
POLITICS, 2nd Edition, 1960 


by Winston Crouch, UCLA, Dean 
McHenry, UC Berkeley, John Bollens, 
UCLA, and Stanley Scott, UC Berkeley 


A revision of the highly successful first 
edition, new material is included on 
such subjects as the electoral process, 
the legislature, the governorship, and 
administrative reorganization. The text 
opens with a general chapter on the 
major problems confronting California. 
Chapter Two is devoted to a discussion 
of California’s winning of statehood, its 
two constitutions, and the responsibili- 
ties of the state in the union. Subse- 
quent chapters present and analyze the 
well-known and lesser-known areas of 
California government and politics. 


Pub. April App. 320 pp. Text price $2.95 




















THE THEORY AND 
PRACTICE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS 


by avid McLellan, UC Riverside, 
William Olson, Pomona College, and 
F. H. Sondermann, Colorado College 


Combining a selection of outstanding 
theoretical and analytical articles from 
American and foreign journals, this new 
book seeks to analyze the contradictions, 
and the problems arising therefrom, be- 
tween the present nation-state organiza- 
tion of international life and the pur- 
poses and tasks which men seek to ac- 
complish. The theme of the text is the 
definition and analysis of the major in- 
stitutions and concepts of international 
relations in accordance with reality 
rather than in conformity to some rigid, 
preconceived model. 


Pub. April App. 512 pp. Price $4.95 











TO RECEIVE APPROVAL COPIES PROMPTLY, WRITE: BOX 903 


a PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 












































NEWS AND NOTES 


The annual meeting of the Pacific Northwest Political Science Association 
will be held on the University of British Columbia campus, Vancouver, B.C., May 
13 and 14. All members are requested to reserve these dates. A broad program is 
being planned and special emphasis will be given to Canadian—U.S.A. relation- 
ships. Also, a special program is being arranged for the wives of the delegates. 


The Western Political Science Association will meet April 15-16, 1960, at the 
University of California, Berkeley. Its program theme is Public Policy Issues in 
1960. A tentative outline of the general program is as follows: 


Fripay, Apri 15 
8:00 a.m. Breakfast 
9:00 a.m. Registration 


9:45 to 11:454.m. Friday morning panels: 
1. Western Politics 
2. Natural Resources 
3. International Relations 





Reports of Officers and Committees 


2:00 to 4:00 p.m. Friday afternoon panels: 
4. Foreign Governments 
5. Public Law 
6. State Government and Administration 
7. Private Government 


4:00 p.m. Coffee Break 
4:15p.m. Meeting of Association Committees 
6:00 to 7:30 p.m. Social Hour 
7:30 p.m. Dinner 
Presidential Address 


SATURDAY, APRIL 16 
8:00 a.m. Breakfast 
8:30a.m. W.P.S.A. Business Meeting: 
12:15Pp.m. Luncheon 
9:00 a.m. Final meeting of W.P.S.A. Research Committees 
Meeting of new W.P.S.A. Executive Council 


9:45 to 11:45a.m. Saturday morning panels: 
8. American Defense Strategy 
9. Metro-Urban Problems 
10. Government and the Western Economy 
11. Political Theory 


12:00 noon. 





Luncheon 
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The International Studies Association, which was formed at a conference at 
San Francisco State College last August, will hold its first annual conference on 
the campus of the University of California at Berkeley on Thursday, April 14 
(at the same location and one day preceding the Western Political Science As 
sociation meeting). The Association hopes to attract as members all persons 
who are interested or involved in studies and teaching of international affairs. It 
expects to include not only political scientists, but also members of other disci- 
plines. Those persons planning on attending the Conference should notify Pro- 
fessor Charles McClelland, San Francisco State College, 1600 Holloway Avenue, 
San Francisco. The program of the first annual meeting is as follows: 


9:00 a.m. Registration in Boalt Hall, University of California, Berkeley 


10:00 4.m. “A New International Studies Association: Purposes, Problems 
and Proposed Organization,” S. Grover Rich, Chairman 
Presentation of Draft Constitution, Panel Discussion, Election 


of Officers 


12:15 p.m. Luncheon: Address, Richard Snyder, Northwestern University 


2:15 p.m. Panel Discussion: “Is There a Discipline of International Af- 


fairs?” Graham Stuart, Chairman 
5:30 p.m. Social Hour 
7:00 p.m. Dinner: Address, M. Robert Luc, Consul General of France 


The second U.C.L.A. Colombian Universities Project conducted jointly by 
the Institute of International and Foreign Studies and the Latin American Studies 
Center was held January 4-29. Fifteen Colombian students and a faculty advisor 
participated in special seminars in Comparative Government and American 
History and Culture. The project is supported by a grant from the International 
Educational Exchange Service of the Department of State. 


The Department of Political Science of the University of California, Los 
Angeles, has received a grant of $22,000 from the Falk Foundation for each of the 
next three years to support research in American Government and Politics. The 
monies will finance a new program of Graduate Assistantships and research in 


the Politics field. 


The Institute of International and Foreign Studies, U.C.L.A., sponsored a 
conference on Defense Policy Studies on November 12, 1959. The program con- 
sisted of an address by W. Barton Leach, initiator of the Harvard Defense Policy 
Seminar and professor at the Harvard Law School, and an ensuing panel discus- 
sion. The panelists were: Bernard Brodie, senior staff member of the RAND 
Corporation; N. E. Halaby, consultant to the Secretary of Defense, Advanced 
Research Projects Agency, the Pentagon; T. P. Jenkin, professor of political science 
at U.C.L.A.; Joseph Kaplan, chairman of the U.S. National Committee for the 
International Geophysical Year and professor of physics at U.C.L.A.; and George 
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A. Steiner, director of the Division of Research of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration at the University of California at Los Angeles. Robert G. 
Neumann, director of the Institute of International and Foreign Studies, chaired 
the meeting. 


For the thirteenth consecutive year, the Survey Research Center of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan will hold its annual summer institute in Survey Research 
Techniques. This special program is designed to illustrate the theory and appli- 
cation of survey research to such fields as business and human relations, psychology 
and sociology, political behavior, public communication and influence, public 
health, economics, statistics, etc. Again this year a special workshop will be 
offered in the practical application of survey research methods to these individual 
fields. The 1960 dates for the regular session are July 18 to August 13, with intro- 
ductory courses offered from June 20 to July 16. For further information please 
write to the Survey Research Center, the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 


A Ford Foundation grant to the American Association of Law Libraries has 
made it possible, for the first time, to publish an Index to Foreign Legal Periodicals. 
The Index to Legal Periodicals, published since 1926, is limited to Anglo-American 
law. This new venture of the Association is designed to bring to light the legal 
writing of scholars, lawyers, and jurists throughout the world. The Index to 
Foreign Legal Periodicals will cover the latest legal developments appearing in 
some 250 foreign legal publications in the field of international, private interna- 
tional, foreign, comparative, and municipal law. The subscription rate is $25 per 
year. Subscriptions for the year 1960 and subsequent years may be placed with 
the Treasurer of the American Association of Law Libraries, William D. Murphy, 
2900 Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Howard Bavender, teaching assistant at the University of Texas, has been 
appointed assistant professor of political science at the College of Idaho for the 
spring semester, 1960. 


Leonard Binder has been granted sabbatical leave from the Department of 
Political Science at U.C.L.A. to accept a Rockefeller grant for research work in 
Egypt. His work will focus upon contemporary Egyptian political ideologies. 


David T. Cattell has been named acting director of the Slavic Studies Center, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


James S. Coleman has accepted an appointment as director of the African 
Studies Center at the University of California, Los Angeles. 


Russel H. Fitzgibbon has been appointed director of the Latin American 
Studies Center of the University of California, Los Angeles. 
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Mr. Robert DeVelbiss of the University of California is serving as lecturer 
in the Department of Political Science, University of Washington, during the 
winter and spring quarters, 1960. 


Reubin Frodin of the Department of Political Science, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, was the American member of a four-man international com- 
mission headed by Vice-Principal K. O. Dike of the University College, Ibadan, 
to review the entire educational system of Eastern Nigeria. The commission’s 
report was submitted to Premier Nnamdi Azikiwe after three months of intensive 
fieldwork and hearings covering economic, political, and educational phases of the 
problems of a newly emergent self-governing state. 


George Ginsburgs has received his doctoral degree from the University of 
California, Los Angeles, and has been appointed an acting instructor in political 


science for the Fall term, 1959-60, 


Professor Alex Gottfried from the University of Washington, is serving as 
visiting professor at Stanford University during the winter and spring quarters, 


1960. 


Dr. John H. Hallowell of Dyke University will teach courses in political 
theory at Utah State University during the first session of the 1960 summer 
program. 


Frank H. Jonas has been appointed to the Chester W. Nimitz Chair of Social 
and Political Philosophy at the Naval War College for the academic year 1960-61. 
He will be on leave for the year from the University of Utah. 


Roy V. Peel of the University of Utah has been granted leave for the winter 
and spring quarters. He is teaching and is also serving in a consulting capacity 
with the Department of Political Science at Michigan State University. 


R. N. Rosecrance of the University of California, Los Angeles, has been 
appointed a member of the National Screening Committee for Fulbright Scholar- 
ships, Asia and the Pacific Division, of the Institute of International Education. 


Thomas A. Rusch, Donald P. Kommers, and Hal Fishman have accepted 
appointments in the Department of Government at Los Angeles State College. 
Rusch is an assistant professor, Kommers and Fishman are instructors. All ap- 
pointments became effective September 1, 1959. 


Foster H. Sherwood of U.C.L.A. has been appointed a member of the West- 
ern States Commission on Higher Education by Governor Edmund G. Brown of 
California. 


Dr. George V. Wolfe, professor of political science and chairman of the 
division of economics, history and political science, the College of Idaho, will 
be spending his sabbatical leave during the spring and summer of 1960 in Europe 
and the Middle Easz. 
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The book tentatively entitled Religion in American Political Life, edited by 
Peter H. Odegard, will include David G. Farrelly’s article, “Rum, Romanism and 
Rebellion Resurrected.” which appeared in the June, 1959, issue of the Western 
Political Quarterly. 


Parts of the following articles written by Robert E. Elder and published in the 
Western Political Quarterly will appear in his book entitled, The Policy Machine: 
The Department of State and American Foreign Policy: “Factors Affecting Sta- 
bility of the Balance of Power” (June, 1950); “Soviet-American Tension: A 
Reassessment” (June, 1952); and “The Public Studies Division of the Department 
of State: Public Opinion Analysts in the Formulation and Conduct of American 
Foreign Policy” (December, 1957). 


William S. Stoke’s article, “Violence as a Power Factor in Latin American 
Politics,” will appear in a book of readings to serve as a college text in introductory 
political science courses by E. William Steele and Lyman Jay Gould. Mr. Stoke’s 
article appeared in the September, 1952, issue of the Western Political Quarterly. 


Appearing in Americana, a Japanese-language monthly which is published by 
the U.S. Information Service in Japan, will be James C. Davies’ article, “A Note 
on Political Motivation,” published in the June, 1959, issue of the Quarterly. 


To be included in a book of readings in American history is an article from 
the June, 1957, issue of the Quarterly, entitled “Populist Influences on American 
Fascism,” by Victor C. Ferkiss. The book is being compiled by Sidney Fine and 
Gerald S. Brown. 


An abstract of Paul Seabury’s article, “From An Academic Bestiary,” which 
appeared in the December, 1959, issue of the Quarterly, will be published in The 
Executive: A Guide to Reading for Top Management. 


Dr. H. B. Mayo will use certain portions of his article, “Majority Rule and 
the Constitution in Canada and the United States,” in his book with the tenta- 
tive title, “Essay on Democratic Theory.” Dr. Mayo’s article appeared in the 
March, 1957, issue of the Quarterly. 


“The Congressional Record: Fact or Fiction of the Legislative Process,” by 
Howard N. Mantel, will be included in a collection of readings on reference books 
which is being assembled for student use by Clement E. Vose. The article ap- 
peared in the December, 1959, issue of the Western Political Quarterly. 


Appearing in Gaiko Jiho (Diplomatic Review) translated into Japanese will 
be Willard Range’s article, “An Interpretation of Nasserism,” which the Western 
Political Quarterly carried in its December, 1959, issue. 








EUROPEAN AND COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 


New Third Edition 
By ROBERT G. NEUMANN, University of California, Los Angeles. McGraw-Hill 


Series in Political Science. Ready in April. 
A completely updated revision of a leading text in comparative government. As be- 
fore, it deals with the institutions of government, the political parties, and the internal 
politics of Great Britain, France, Germany, and the Soviet Union, and has a fifth 
comparative section which touches upon pertinent institutions and political develop- 
ments in many other parts of the world. The section on the Soviet Union reflects the 
latest developments through the 21st Congress of the Communist Party. 


TEXAS GOVERNMENT, New Fourth Edition 


By STUART A. MacCORKLE, The University of Texas; and DICK SMITH, Tarleton 
State College. In Press. 


A carefully revised and completely redesigned edition of an outstanding state govern- 
ment text. All material is brought up to date through the last special legislative ses- 
sion of 1959. New material is included on the proposed constitutional revision in 
Texas, including a summary of the report of the Citizen’s Advisory Committee on 
Constitutional Revision. An explanation of the segregation laws of 1957 and new 
material on segregation in public schools is included. 


THE SOVIET DICTATORSHIP 
By HERBERT McCLOSKY and JOHN E. TURNER, both of the University of 


Minnesota. McGraw-Hill Series in Political Science. $7.95. 
A well-written, comprehensive, and scholarly treatment of the theory and practice 
of Soviet power and politics as they are today. The authors exhibit insight into the 
institutions of the Soviet Union, showing the high degree of centralization, the effect 
of party dictation to all governmental bodies, and the thesis of the operation and 
effects of a dictatorship. The post-Stalin era is thoroughly discussed, taking account 
of the Khrushchev regime and the decisions of the Twenty-first Party Congress. 


STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS: 


A Study in the Political Process 


By CHARLES R. ADRIAN, Mi-higan State University. McGraw-Hill Series in Politi- 
cal Science. In Press. 


A stimulating and distinguished textbook which describes state and local govern- 
ments as a continuous political process, rather than by institutions. It seeks to give 
the student a tool for the analysis of politics—a means for understanding the political 
world in which he lives. Well-documented and freely illustrated, the book is func- 
tionally organized. Types of governments are not segregated for consideration, though 
they are treated in series where this is appropriate. 


Send for Copies on Approval 





McGrau- Will = 
BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 























SPRING 


PUBLICATIONS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


AMERICAN POLITICAL THOUGHT, REVISED 
Alan P. Grimes, Michigan State University 


The author demonstrates that the political thought of each period is a 
manifestation of the prevailing social, economic, and intellectual issues of 
the time. He handles the views of opposing and competing belief systems 
pertinently and objectively. 1960, 544 pp., $6.50 (probable). 


GOVERNMENT IN THE FIFTY STATES 


William Anderson, Emeritus, University of Minnesota; Clara Pen- 
niman, University of Wisconsin; Edward W. Weidner, Michigan 
State University 


Featured in this extensive revision of Anderson and Weidner’s State and 
Local Government is an increased emphasis on the political process. 
Relations between states and the federal, state, and local units of govern- 


ment are discussed in detail. April 1960, 600 pp., $7.50 (probable). 


CONFLICT AND COOPERATION AMONG NATIONS 


Ivo D. Duchacek, College of the City of New York, with the col- 
laboration of Kenneth W. Thompson, Rockefeller Foundation 


Integrating textual matter with selected readings, this new book analyzes 
factors influencing the choice of national objectives and the means of 
attaining them. April 1960, 600 pp., $6.50 (probable). 


CONSTITUTIONAL POLITICS 
Glendon A. Schubert, Michigan State University 


For the first time, the political, social, and economic factors affecting the 
decisions of Supreme Court justices receive thorough examination. The 
decision-making behavior of the justices is studied as a form of political 


behavior. April 1960, 700 pp., $8.50 (probable). 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT ANNUAL, 1960-1961 


Earl Latham, Amherst College, Editor; Richard Scammon, Govern- 
mental Affairs Institute; Warren Miller, Survey Research Center, 
University of Michigan; Jack Peltason, University of Illinois; 
Rondal Downing, University of Florida; H. F. Haviland, Jr., 
Brookings Institution; Daniel Cheever, Harvard University. 


Measuring up to the high standards set by its predecessors, the third 
Annual continues to keep major issues up to the minute. Each of these 
studies illustrates the general principles of American government with 
specific and timely examples. May 1960, 128 pp., $1.50 (probable), paper. 


HENRY HOLT AND CO., INC., 383 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 





Of Man and Politics 


AN INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE 


by Strikingly delineates the basic aims of government, 

how they may be achieved, and the reasons for inter- 

OTTO national conflict through a brief history of political 

theory and its implementation, a comparative analysis 

BUTZ of today’s governments, and a discussion of the ele- 
296 pp. $4.00 ments in the international competition for power. 


Great Political “Thinker 


THIRD EDITION 


by In this widely adopted and very highly praised text 
a balanced combination of history, evaluation, and 
WILLIAM readings from original sources trace the evolution of 
EBENSTEIN political philosophy from Plato to the present. Now 
includes a new section on the Protestant Reformation 

978 pp. $8.50 and completely up-to-date bibliographical notes. 


Government 


This exceptionally interesting comparative study of 


by 
the structure, motivating ideas, and actual operation 
MICHAEL of some 20 governments—the widely varied de- 
mocracies in the world today and the communist 
STEWART countries — brings out illuminating answers to the 


284 pp. $4.00 basic question: What makes a GOOD government? 


Political Thought in pAmenrica 


ANDREW Substantial selections from 60 significant writers, basic 


documents, and interpretive material clearly defines 
SCOTT the historical development and major issues of Ameri- 
can political thought from the Mayflower Compact to 
from the 668 pp. $8.50 The Organization Man. 
publishers of 


American Democracy in Theory and Practice 


The famous basic text on American government by Robert K. CARR, Marver 
H. BERNSTEIN, Donald H. MORRISON and Joseph E. McLEAN, adopted 
by more than 300 colleges. If you are not familiar with the excellent new 
Third Edition, send for a copy. (National Government: 888 pp., $6.75; 
National, State and Local Government: 1024 pp., $7.25.) 
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& COMPANY, ING. 232 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK (6, H.Y. 











